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Richard Proudfool is Ocncral Editor of the Arden Shakespeare. 
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1'. A. Shippey is Professor of English Langunge and Medieval Literature nl the University of Leak. 
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Tony Tanner is n Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. His Jane Austen appeared last year. 
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A question of potency 


Cla ude Rawson 

in April 1M4. at the age of sixty-eight Yeats 
was “rejuvenated" into what he called his 
^„d puberty". This was effected not by 
monkey glands but by vasectomy, then thought 
to be a way of increasing the male hormone and 
restoring virility. Yeats had been complaining 
of both poetical and sexual impotence, and 
connected the one with the other. As the late 
Richard Ellmann says in W. B. Yeats s Second 
Puberty, a delightful lecture delivered on or 
close to the fiftieth anniversary of the event 
and reprinted in Four Dubliners [details over- 
leafi. “Versemaking and loyemaking had 
always made connections in his mind”. 

When Yeats underwent Steinach’s opera- 
tion he did so with an unusually literal sense of 
these connections. Analogies between poetic 
and sexual potency were not unusual among 
early modernist masters, where they occur in 
forms which range from something closely re- 
sembling common machismo (in Pound some- 
times, or Hemingway) to Wallace Stevens’s 
elaborate exercises in metaphorical or para- 
metaphorical erotomania on the subject of in- 
terior paramours. Some poems (“Le Monocle 
de Mbn Onclc”, Hugh Selwyn Mauberley) ex- 
plored the connection in both its positive and 

negative forms. . _ . 

The negative forms probably derive from the 
Laforguian/Prufrockian model, which is an in- 
verse rather than negative example. In the 
poems by Stevens and Pound, sexual inade- 
quacy and poetic feebleness appear as reflec- 
tions or symptoms of one another. In the 
Laforguian version sexual enervation had been 
seen not (or not mainly) as a correlative to 
poetic sterility, but as generating its own speci- 
fic lyricisms. The pose involved an air of 
middle-aged weariness in poets writing in their 
twenties. In Eliot, as in Laforgue, a kind of 
ironic exquisiteness revels in such non-correla- 
tions. The impoverished sexuality is projected 
with a plangent triumphalism that is almost 
boastful. It is unlike the sexual debility of 
Rochester's disabled debauchee, which inti- 
mates a prowess in sexual excess, but conies 
over as a poetic potency actually energized by 
neurasthenic incapacities rather than merely 
surviving them. 

When Stevens or Pound created Pmrrockian 
characters, they did so satirically, reverting to 
the more direct equation. In January 1918, 
eleven months before the publication of 
Stevens’s “Le Monocle" and two years before 


Mauberley, Yeats was settling with the Com- 
municators the placing of Thomas Carlyle in 
the 7th Phase of the Moon, a placing which 
survived into the published texts of A Vision 
(1925, 1937). The devastating judgment finally 
formulated in the book, 

He neither could, nor should have cared for anything 
but the personalities of history, but he used Ihcm as 
so many metaphors in a vasi popular rhetoric, for the 
expression of thoughts that seemed his own and were 
the work of preachers 10 angry ignorant congrega- 
tions. So noisy, so threatening that rhetoric, so great 
his own energy that two generations passed before 
men noticed that he hod written no sentence not of 
coarse humour that clings to the memory, 

is followed by a remark about Carlyle’s sex- 
uality: 

Sexual impotence had doubtless weakened the Body 
of Fate and so strengthened the False Mask, yet one 
doubts if any mere plaster of ant’s eggs could have 
helped where there was so great insincerity. 

There seem to have been conflicting traditions 
as to whether ant’s eggs were supposed to in- 
crease potency or restrain lust. But it’s clear 
that when Yentssays that even ant’s eggs won't 
help Carlyle, he's not denying the parallel 
between sexual and literary failure . His point is 
that Carlyle's case is so hopeless that he 
couldn’t write well even if his impotence were 
cured. 

Ironically it was precisely such a cure, even 
more radically physical, that Yeats himself 
sought in 1934. The fact seems startling, be- 
cause although the analogies of poets in this 
matter doubtless have biographical implica- 
tions, we expect these to be more intricate and 
elusive, and assume that the proponents of 
such mythologized interactions don’t usually 
offer them as straightforward laws of nature or 
simple projections of biographical fact. Yeats 
at this time wus prepared to make the gesture 
and he did so with a literalizing imperiousness 
that has something of the flavour of his quizzi- 
cally arrogant verse. Faced with a crisis of im- 
aginative and erotic power, he went for the 
surgical solution, becoming perhaps the only 
major writer in the history of Romantic "dejec- 
tions” to seek renewal in such a reductively 

biological way. _ „ ... 

The result was the “second puberty . It did 
and didn’t work. The satirical scenario 
sketched out for Carlyle was enacted in re- 
verse. The poetry revived, becoming more 
vigorous and sensuous perhaps than it had ever 
been, but phallic restoration was more elusive. 
Yeats sought sexual intimacy with several 
women but, as Ellmann was reliably informed, 


“he could not have erections’*. 

The Stcinach operation evidently provided 
the change of self necessary to create a new 
style, though the precise outcome differed 
from expectation and showed that connections 
between sexuality und poetry were no more 
simple in Yeats’s case than in anyone else’*. 
Yeats might feel too that his new passionate 
poems were the appropriate antithetical com- 
plement to impotence, in the manner codified 



long ago in “Ego Dumiinn Tuns '. It seems 
clear nt all events that if the "connections 
faltered in fact he seemed determined lo sex- 
ualize his poetry by fiat. The later poetry has. 
as everyone knows , an excited sexual assertive- 
ness, n defiant vitalism in old age. a reactivated 
extravagance of imagination. Signs of this can 
already be discerned as early os “ rhe Tower 
(1926), hut the overcoming of Romantic de- 
jection” seems to require that certain con- 
tinuities should be seen as renewals. Ellmann 
speaks of a new “explicitness", with Yeats pro- 
jecting himself as “a wild old wicked man , * a 
foolish passionate man”: “Long before Yeats 
had been bold enough to speak of ‘the worse 
devil that is between my thighs,’ but now . . . 
he talks even more explicitly of ’the lover s rod 
and its butting head'”. Some of this sounds 
depressingly like Dylan Thomas, perhaps be- 


cause it’s where Thomas look it from, and 
[ill matin' 's own evidence suggests that tne 
hums are less of tin innovation than he says, 
astonishing though the Last Poems are us a 
flowering of poetic energy in old age. 

The two versions of /I Visum (I J*-5. 19- 7) 
were published oil cither side of the second 
nulicTiy, though only sonic of the new material 
in the B- version is post-pubertal. If there s a 
new explicitness in the new material, bemused 
readers trying to decode Yeats’s lunar system 
won’t be quick 10 register the change. Ellmann 
identifies it in fhc later version’s treatment of 
the work’s autobiographical origins. It has al- 
ways been known that this occult ‘'explanation 
of life” was set in motion in October 1917 

during the Yeatses' honeymoon, when the 
newly married Mis Yeats became the medium 
for messages from Communicators which she 
set out to record in nutomulic script. This may 
have been a stratagem to divert her husband 
from a “great gloom”. He had unsuccessfully 
proposed marriage lo Maud G onne and then to 
her daughter Iseult, and his new wife may have 
been anxious to arouse his interest. It worked. 
Yeats's rheumatic pains disappeared, tie felt 
happier, and was indeed interested: the couple 
went on to collaborate in 450 sittings over two 
and ii half years, with Yeats asking the ques- 
tions and Mrs Yeats recording the answers. 
There were sonic 3 .601 l W* ll, ‘S with addi- 
tional material, including a card Me, '*» which 
Yeats codified the research, eventually distil- 
ling it into the published book. 

George Mills Harper’s I he Making of 
Yeats's "A Vision" is the fullest account of fins 
prehistory. It is not an edition of the raw data, 
which will follow (the first two months arc 
already available, according to the latest 
volume of Voile: An annual, in a doctoral dLS- 
vcitatinn completed under Harper’s super- 
vision ill 1982). How serious Mrs Yeats was is 
unclear. Harper thinks that whatever her ini- 
tial purposes, she become "convinced that she 
was the instrument” for conveying "supernatu- 
ral truths", and we should not be surprised 1 to 
find in the ensuing spiritual transactions that 
Yeats’s sense of the "connections” between 
"versemaking and lovemaking” bad occult 11 s 
well as practical dimensions. Harper's narra- 
tive reveals that on May 28, 1919, 

Upon being told Hut -pure energy is the scarce 
l he unique’’, Yeats connected pure energy with the 
sexual it .... he jumped logically to a series o 
questions concerning “what moment of «wil art 

H . energy ailainjsj its greatest punly . After some 
embarrassingly explicit answers about the moment 
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The Sea at Pollan 

by MATTHEW SWEENEY 


Annie Denny 

who lived in the house above the sea, 
a scant half-mile clown from me, 
could read the clouds 
and predict a drowning, 

not that there were many 
though once when I wns six or seven 
a procession of men and women 
snaked uphill — 

I saw it from my room 


and at its head 

four men carried on nn old door 
a brother they'd lost n week before 
who’d bobbed to land 
ut the base of a cliff, 


the saniediff 

pups and kittens were thrown from, 
there being no way home - 
except when a door 
was lowered on ropes. 


From the top 

on a blue morning you can see Scotland 
and pick the best mushrooms in Ireland 
then hit the road 
at Annie’s house 


(hough she’s long gone 

and the barbed wire guarding the field 

is now loose enough to yield 

when you cf i mb over 

with a bag of mushrooms. 


Down the road 

come German campers in twos and th rees 
to their orange tents by the sea 
on the ex-golf-course 
that earlier still 


in neutral days 

saw a Messerschmidt forced to land 
by its empty tank, and farmers surround 
it with pitchforks 
till the afmycmtie. - 


It’s quieter now 

in Pollan. At night the cars come 
and Sit there with their radios on 
at a country station 
that's good for fovc 


and one night 

a friend and I crept, cursing, past 
carrying between us a btiby hath 
three-quarters filled 
with the sea. 


fronds and ail, 

in a beer-inspired attempt to keep 
two lobsters alive- we’d bought cheap 
from a fisherman . • ■ - C . ., • . 


of entrance, the “effect of irregular intercourse" and 
the “nature of excitement", Yeals concealed the per- 
sonal in observations about (he daimonlc and the 
dream image, culminating in questions which com- 
bined the two creative forms: 

26. Is pure energy confined to creative genius & to 
sex intercourse. 

26. Yes 

There wns no place for this day's dialogue in A 
Vision. 

A Vision in fact removed all intimate details, 
and claimed to contain “little of sexual love", 
but it retains a strong charge of erotic pre- 
occupation. That the “explicit" technicalities 
about “entrance" and regularity of intercourse 
were relayed to Yeats through Mrs Yeats's 
mediums hip may seem more comical to read- 
ers than it did to the participants, though with 
Yeats one can't be sure. A Vision is in any case 
a very willy book, with a sharp feeling for 
comedy, including sexual comedy. 

Vision (A) concealed the marital origins by 
pre tending to be “founded upon the writings of 
Girnldus", a fictitious sage whom Ellmann 
identifies with Giraldus Cambrcnsis. although 
Yeals denied this identification as early as 
1918. when the stratagem was first thought up. 
Ellmann was so wedded to the attribution that 
he inadvertently allowed '‘Camhrcnsis" into 
Ins transcription of the 1925 title-page in 
Yeats's Second Puberty. Other sources huve 
been proposed, the most plausible being 
perhaps the Neoplatonist niythograplicr L. G. 
Gyraldtis of Ferrara (1479-1552), whose 
claims arc most fully pressed in Kathleen 
Rame’s sumptuous book Yeats the Initiate. 
Edgar Wind having previously identified this 
Gym Id us as Yeats's nulhnrity on & mytho- 
grapliical detail in 1 958. This sixteenth-century 
scholar, as Kainc would argue, fits Yeats’s 
character belter than u medieval originul, since 
his putative hook was supposed to have been 
published in 1594; but in 1918 Yeals had called 
it a “supposed medieval book" in a letter to 
Lady Gregory, and it’s important not to forget 
that Yeats’s Giraldus was a Action. 

Vision (B) abandoned the pretence and 
announced that “On the afternoon of October 

inn 


Waters , 1906). 

I think what is distinctive is not primarily a 
frankness about impotence but the readiness to 
allow ribaldry into a context normally associ- 
ated with haughty sublimities of Romantic 
Agony. It’s doubtful whether, as a means of 
expounding sensitive subjects, the stylizations 
of farce are any more overt than the solemn 
ecstasies of Axelian tragedy, least of all when 
they are delivered (as in this story) within folds 
of comic indirection, with narrators narrating 
the narrating of narrators. If anything, the 
manner of the story may be seen as relating to 
the whole elaborate tease about the exact de- 
gree of seriousness as well as literalness with 
which Yeats expects us to read A Vision , a 
tease which Ellmann shrewdly draws attention 
to in his lecture. 

Yeats’s preoccupation with sexual power is 
evident in his art criticism, in A Vision and 
elsewhere. This is well brought out in Eli- 
zabeth Bergmann Loizeaux's handsomely 
illustrated Yeats and the Visual Arts. She too 
connects this with the excited sexuality of 
Yeats’s later years, before as well as after 1934. 
She observes well Yeats's feeling for the sen- 
suous forms of Michelangelo and Blake, and 
for Titian's “art of the body". She senses a 
progressive shift towards the tactile (or “tac- 
tual") and indeed to the sculptural, manifested 
not primarily in an increasing frequency of 
sculptural imagery as such but in a feeling of 
solidity and mass in the poems themselves. Her 
argument is probably right, though naively 
conducted, and it’s her factual run-down of 
images and allusions that remains the most 
serviceable thing. 

Yeats feared “abstraction”, knowing his 
own penchant for it. Early in Ills career, he 
deliberately turned to the visual arts, as he 
turned to “pictorial" poets like Chaucer and 
Keats and the Pre-Raphaelites, to counteract 
this (and for a time practised painting). A work 
of systematic and Neoplatonizing “abstrac- 
tion" like A Vision is similarly full of counter- 
acting elements. If U is true, as Kathleen Raine 
says, that Yeats’s later occultism became more 


24th 191 7 fnur Ho,,* . 1 CB,S 5 ««er occultism became more 

pan hint of the dotliness of Ui^whotebi»h»»si 

2f“ £ . i h J ,,led labon and (old Where bat half-awakened Adam 

no that it provoked the most painful 0,11 disturb globe-trotting Madam 

quarrel ... of their marriage 1 '. Till her bowels are in heat, 

With his fine flair for relating the life to the is variously antidnaifd in a vuu 

work (other examples occur in the lectures on 

Wilds, Joyce a„d Beckett in Four Dubliners ) after placing in Ute ei^ht^re artlbwhrae 


. , , - wiutu, tu some 

American girl students. In the middle of the night 
Alan Porter (later editor or sub-editor of The Specta- 
tor) z\m\xd through the window. He was welcomed 
but round to be impotent. He explained that he bad a 
weal friend and when that friend had tired of a rirl 
[he] had always taken her for himself. If he found a 
girl for himself he was impotent. The student said 
fetch your friend. He did. And after that all went well 


*■ Wcnd*h. .Mtihi 


n nn Xu*, l ■ J J oecona tVDerty. 

D( J Cen,ral Services Division, 
Library of Congress. 0 8444 0486 1 

W " de - Joyce. W. B. 
2S gSHtST" 106pp ; ®! flm hh Hamilton. 

George MUb Harp.;: The Making 6f Yeats’s "A 
Vision : A study of the Automatic Script . Two 
volumes, 301pp and 463pp. Macmillan. £70 (£37 50 
each volume! n ill 'lOA-iA'i __ j a " ‘z. 
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belonged to the family: once was enough. 

■ The story appears, in "Stories of Michael 
. Robert es” in.Vfcran (B), where the two men fn 
the case jre Dudddn and Hiidclon, and the girl 
; ij called Denise de I’Isle Adam. She happens at 
, Hie lime to .be reading her illustrious name- 
s Pw Axil, at the vbtv nart whom th» 


KajWeep IUIn« Yeaa the Initiate: Essays on certain 
thentes in the y/ork ofW. 8. Yeats 449 tm Aiipn an M 
Unwin/Port I aoise; Dolmen. £35. 004 809Q21 2 (Allen 

Among .other books recently published on Yeats is 

u Yea,s mfi his. Contemporaries 
(350pp. ■ Brighton: Harvester, £35: 0 7108 QfiI 3 2 ! 

S“«* Vfi&.inglK ,ha 

/ Lj, J lnc. book comprises both new writina and 
. written over the last three dccadi £ 
Wm T , moSl notabl y John Ofay and 


: .sake's pjay Axil, at the; very part where the H 0 « 08/1813 2 ), 

■ Ipypri "decide 10' die. rather ihL possess bne - ? fo u rl, ' ci)min S issue of the 

rinftiwUy Cite, 

will do that ‘ ^^ntury writers, most hotfert^wand 
; 3 P hrnsc w hich fascinated Yeats abo* jJovSmI 

problem^, pnCe [be ioltlal sexual blockage :is, Vmi's Autobfpgmphlv” , H Yeats airf;xSell" a 
removed- by proxy. AxjlV mlracule^ nuft y WM ^ h ^j PloteJto poci in lire context of he 
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room fa 
(he men 
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stick, be 
“serious 1 


adds in a characteristically offl^d 

- a thesis, “we had not desired to touch th B W 

to of Botticelli". efonilJ 

a- This flourish of macho jokery (com Mr , |L 
:ic “Botticellian sprays” of Pound’s Hug&^l 
of A iauberley) is not exactly mockingpfi 

ns thought or crying in Plato’s teeth BurS 
in muted gesture in that direction, for Yeats fib 
m Stevens, was actively ambivalent about '2 
is Coleridge called Plato’s “dear gorgeous C 
tg sense and the ambivalence extended to tlx 
te great Neoplatonist painter. The Autonatk 
:o Script, which may indicate a greater m. 
=- occupation with Botticelli than appears 
h Vision, shows that Botticelli was orieinalh 
a included (on June 2, 1918) in the 17th pJ 
n along with Yeats himself. Yeats excluded m 

references to himself from A Vision, and ht 
is praised Botticelli elsewhere in the book, a 
d well as calling him more than once “a greai 
i- poetical painter" in the Autobiographies. 
y Frank Kermode has recently described in 

0 Forms of Attention the Botticelli cult and its 

if scholarly flowering in the first quarter of ibt 
. century in the work of Herbert Home and Ah 

- Warburg. Richard Aldington remembered ia 

1 Death of a Hero some less austere manifesto- 

a tions of the fad, when one might see a “giriata 

- party who looked like a Botticelli”: the kindof 
i vulgar Quattrocentism, one supposes, which 
f Kermode reports both Horne and Warbuig 
f would have despised. There’s evidence (not 
r just from Yeats) that poets thought of him asa 
r poets’ painter. He is a presence in poems of 
f 1915-20 by Amy Lowell, Pound, Stevens, 
t sometimes with jokey imputations of attenu- 
ated sexuality as well as of faddishness. Yeals 

s may be reflecting on both, though with 
i heightened poignancy and larger resonances, 

: when he deprecated the “present imnge" of 

I Maud Gonne: “Did Quattrocento finger 
fashion it / Hollow of cheek as though it drank 
the wind", ft seems that the poets, unlike the 
scholars, missed the aria virile (the ‘‘frank . . . 
carnality" in Ronald Lightbown’s more recent 
phrase) of “the true though not the phantom 
Botticelli”. Since Yeats never held a view 
about which he didn’t also feel the opposite, 
however, we should not be surprised to find in 
the Autobiographies a passage in which 
Botticelli appears among artists who "display 
bodies to please an amorous woman’s eyes or 
the eyes of a great King”. 

'Die same connoisseurship in sensuality and 
a similar tendency to male derision appear in 
the literary judgments of A Vision. -Thais 
Keats, whom Yeats thought of as a pictorial 
poet just as Botticelli was a poetical painter, is 
noted for a blend of sensuous preoccupation 
and era tic shortcoming: in his poetry, ‘‘thereis 
an exaggerated sensuousness, though littk 
sexual passion", a comment whose bullying 
maimer (as often in Yeats) embodies vnj 

and Unwin), 0 85105 398 X (Dolmen). - 
Elisabeth Bergmann Loizcaux: Yeats and the Vissd 
Arts. 238pp. New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgen Univef- 
sity Press. $32.50. 0 8135 1175 5. 

George Bonuteln (Editor): W. B. Yeats: The tad] 
poetry. Volume One: "Mosada" and "The Island of 
Statues”. 442pp. Ithaca, NY: Cornell Unlveiaiy 
Press. $63.25. 0 8014 1855 0. 

Richard J. Finneran (Editor): Critical Essays on V. 
B. Yeats. 258pp. Boston: G. K. Hall. l£35. 0 8161 - 
8758 4, ... 

■ Ytats: ..An annual of critical- and textual studio. 
Volume Four: 1986. 231pp. Ann Arbor, Ml: UM1 
Research Press. £55. 0 8357 1756 9. 
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examines Yeats's creative use of the tradition In 
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spiritual belief la ji bpneath . the Irish sagas. The Order 
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subtle perception. Harper says Keats is 
“perhaps the most often discussed poet” in the 
Automatic Script: he “haunted the 

imagination of Yeats as few poets did . Yeats 
repeatedly questioned the Communicators as 
to which Phase to place him in, and feeling that 
the advice given placed Keats too “far from 
beauty” in Phase 12, eventually situated him 
in 14. where “the greatest human beauty 
becomes possible". 

Harper puzzles needlessly over the famous 
earlier description of Keats in the poem “Ego 
Dominus Tuus", in which the "deliberate 
happiness” of his art is said to find its antithesis 
in the life: his "face and nose pressed to a 
sweet-shop window, ... His senses and his 
heart unsatisfied". Harper thinks it can’t be as 
derogatory as it sounds or that Yeats had 
changed “by the time of the script'*. But it 
doesn’t sound very derogatory in fact, and 
neither the poem nor the Script is simple on the 
matter. The poem continues: 

And made - being poor, ailing and ignorant, 

Shui out from all the luxury of the world. 

The conrse-bred son of a livery-stable keeper - 
Luxuriant song. 

This won't be to everyone’s taste. It connects 
with a passage in Per Ainica Sllenlia Litiute , to 
which the poem is prefixed, in which Keats, 
“not being perfectly well-bred" and knowing 
"himself driven from tangible luxury 1 , is 
shown envying Shelley’s- advantage of birth. 
Hostile readers (Yeats is not universally in 
favour just now) might take this to show Yeats 
preening himself on his own freedom from 
clasS-envy, as well as looking at Keats de haul 
en bas. Forget the prose gloss (which I think 
doesn’t bear this suggestion in full context 
anyway) and the lordliness is easily seen as a 
build-up for the fine celebrative gravitas of 
“Luxuriant song”. There’s an incandescent 
superbia about the whole statement which 
becomes in itself an elevation of its subject, 
whatever the prose-sense might seem to take 
away. The formal mastery is total, craft serving 
fervour with exactness: “Luxuriant song is 
simultaneously eruptive and pondered 


authoritative and generous, one or the most i 
delicately structured enjnmbmcnls in English ! 
poetry. ■ 

The lines on Keats are an instance of a 
Yeatsian trick not noticed, I think, as often as it 
deserves: the conversion of put-down into 
praise. Another example, different in its mode 
of operation, is the description of Robert 
Gregory - "Soldier, scholar, horseman, he. / 

As ’twere ail life’s epitome" - which is more 
often remembered as a celebration of the 
Renaissance "perfect man" than as a high 
rewriting of Dryden's well-known lines about 
Ziniri (Buckingham), “Chymisl, Fitllcr, 
States-man, and Buffoon": "A man so various, 
that he seem'd to be I Not one, but all 
Mankinds Epitome". Dryden's passage regis- 
ters the decline of a great Renaissance type 
into uncoordinated fragments of personality. 
Yeats reinstated the original ideal by a sort of 
unparodying or upward revision. The celchra- 
tive bravura transcends any subversive recol- 
lection of its source. It's not certain whether 
Yeats’s recollection was a knowing one or just 
instinctive. I suspect the former. In a context of 
such striking verbal likeness Dryden's well- 
known line would be hard to forget, and Yeats 
seems to have been conscious of late Renaiss- 
ance or early Augustan precedents: as Frank 
Kermode pointed out long ngo, Yeats mod- 
elled the stanza and other elements of his pucm 
on a memorial ode by Cowley, a near contem- 
porary of Dryden’s. bracketed with him in A 
Vision. (Neither is mentioned in Norman 
Jeffares’s New Commentary, reviewed in the 
TLS of June 3, 1949, which retains much of the 
reticence of the old on this and other matters.) 
But whether the satiric original was remem- 
bered or half-remembered, a species of verbal 
transmission occurred which may be thought of 
as a cheeky obverse of the anxiety of influence. 
The result is a celebration which not only has 
nothing to fear from any pre-emptive derision 
but gets a keener edge, a defiant and quick- 
ened grandeur, from the discarded derision 

itself. . . , r i 

Perhaps the most striking example of de - 


risivc precedent transmuted into high and d 

solemn Yeatsian accents concerns the lunar u 

scheme of “The Phases of the Moon" (n poem u 

of the same year us the tiregury elegy, 1918) e 
and eventually of A Vision itself. Chaucer s i' 
Franklin's Talc contains a section on lunar 
symbolism which refers satirically to a book 
that J 

spok muclicl ot die iiper.iciuiiiis. ; 

Touching ilic cighic ami twenty mansmuns 
Thai longen io the mom: . anil swich lolyc, I 

As in nur dayes is nai worth a flyc. i 

Yeals wrote in his poem: 

A hem e. Sine me the changes of die m«»m once mure; 
True song, llmugh speech: "mine author sung u me . 
Robartes- Twcniy-aiul-cighllhc phases of the moon. 

The full and the muun's dark and all the crescents. 
Twenty-and-eight, and yet bui six-aml-iwcnly 
The cradles ihnt a mini must needs be rucked in. 

The transformation in this case is known to 
have been knowing. Shortly after his marriage , 
probably in November 1917. when the Yeatses 
had begun the work which led to A Vision . and 
not long before Yeats wrote bis poem early in 
1918, Yeats nsked hi* wife io transenhe 
Chaucer's passage uiul part of Skeat s com- 
mentary on it. which me acknowledged as one 
of Yeats’s principal sources. 

There is nothing surreptitious nhoiit this 
outfacing uf mockery. Yeats's occult writings. 
/'it Arnica Silentia l.unae and A Vision, where 
solemnity might he expected to reign, are not 
only full of jokes half-concealed in a source, 
but of others openly displayed. They include 
the remarks about Carlyle’s impotence or lire 
chaste forms of Botticelli. But there is fre- 
quently in addition u kind of loyal mockery or 
scepticism within the ghoulish faith, parenthe- 
tical disengagements from helief-st raining re- 
ports: “Henry More will have it that a hen 
scared by a hawk when the cock is treading, 

, hatches a howk-hcadcd chicken (1 uni no 

, stickler for the fact) . . Neither the d.s- 

. dainrer nor the farmyard biznrrcne is allowed 
i to detract from a serious argument about tlie 
materialization of spirits or u generous celebra- 
tion of the Platonist More, "who was called 


during Ins life the holiest man now walking 
upon the earth". Such jokeyness is the flip side 
of Yeats's grandiloquence, a species ni non- 
chalant fervour. To think of it as undermining 
is to miss the point. To miss it is to misread 

^ The hooks under review reflect a slntenf 
considerable vitality in Yeats scholarship. The 
two likely to he most enduringly useful are the 
“Cornell Yeats" edition of Manuscript Ma- 
terials of Mosada and The Island of Statues by 
George Borustcin fan important documentary 
record, ns far as L can judge, as well as o finely 
produced book), and Harper’s account of the 
Automatic Script. The latter is a patient and 
detailed untangling, done perhaps a little too 
dose to the grindstone and capable, when it 
risks a wider gaze, of such oddities as the 

sintcuicnt that Yeats's conversations in the 
Automatic Script resemble “the format or 
essays by Socrates or Oscar Wilde . 

Kathleen Raines book, as we expect, is a 
continuing tribute to the poet “who during my 
own lifetime, reaffirmed and re-established the 
necessary ground of imaginative art in an 
alienated lime and pluee". The enemy is 
“Marxism. Aristotle and post-Cartcsmn 
materialism". She bas a fine eye for visual 
illustration and a wide knowledge of esoteric 
sources. She throws light on many individual 
passages (for example. “The soul recovers 
radical innocence" in “I’rayer for My D.iugi- 
tcr". explained in relation to n well-found 
passage in Plotinus). Some of her connections 
will seem tenuous to many readers, hut the 
hook is rich in information and would be still 
more useful iF it hud an index. 

Loizeaux's Yciil.v and the Visual Am is a little 
. pedestrian but full of information usefully 
i marshalled. Richard J . Finns ran's two collec- 
, tions of essays by several bunds contain new 
> scholarship in one case ( Yeals : An annual) and 
- republished pieces in the other. Of the two 
j small Ellmann books, I will only add that they 
e are full of his usual learning, wit and charm, 
i- and that they arc additional reminders of the 
d great sadness of his recent death. 
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The Concise Oxford Companion 
to English Literature 

Edited & i/Margaret Drabble and Jenny Stringer 

Margaret Drabble Vbest-seUing Ox/ord Compaq to 
English Literature In a new handy, concise version, up 
dated with several entirely new entries. 

.0 19 866140 1 640 pages £32.50 

The Oxford Companion to the 
Mind 

Edited by Richard L. Gregory 

With 1001 entries by a disfingulshed fotemationa ^ 

team of experts — Ayer, Laing, Chomsky, . ' , . 

Luriaaipongth^-this exciting 

the first to cover all aspects Of this fascinati g I 
For the professional and the general reader. 

0 19 866124 X ' 880 pages, illustrated £23 
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Thinking About Peace and War 

. Martin Ceadei ^ • 

Ahighly QriginaUtudy of the twentieth century's most 

croclal-debate: how to prevent war. 

019 219200 0 240 pages- £14.95 

Europe Without Ameriea? 

The Crisis in Atlantic Relations 

.John Palmfer v.-' 

. A pehetV^lhg analysis of the; growing crisis jnre aw 
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The Complete Oxford 
Shakespeare 

in three volumes 

sss ■■ ■ 

vious one/ Peter Ackroyd, The Times 
0 19 812972 6 1,496 pages £29.50 

An Oxford Anthology of 

by Stanley Wells 
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0 19 812935 1 414 pages £12.95 
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The Concise Oxford Companion 

to American Theatre 

Gerald Bordman 

Bordman's classic guide to the American stage in anew 

abridged edition. 

0 19 505121 1 448 pages £19.50 

Management Information 
Systems 

The Strategic Imperative 

James C. Emery 

(The Whaiton Executive Library Senes) 

Tames C. Emery's discussion of information systems 
within organizations, and the ways in which they serve 
as aids to management, is stimulating and informative 

reading. 

0 19 504392 8 336 pages £15 

Elgar and his Publishers 

Letters of a Creative Life 

Edited by.Jerrold Northrop Moore 

This collection oflctters sheds fasematingnew lighl .oiv 
the efose relationship between Blgar and his publishers. 

■ and on the creative process of composing. 

0 19 3154*16 3 950 pagcs r i Hunt rated £55 (2 vpls.) 

Conversations with Stockhausen 

Myp Tamtenbaum ' 

Translated by David Butchart 
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The graves of academe 


Kenneth Minogue 


ALLAN BLOOM 

The Closing of the American Mind: How higher 
education has failed democracy and 
impoverished the souls of today's students. 
392pp. Simon and Schuster. £ 14.95. 

067! 4791)03 


Early in The Closing of the American Mind, 
Allan Bloom tells us that the undergraduates 
lie leaches arrive at the university equipped 
with one uiishakenblc conviction: that truth is 
relative. All the influences upon them agree 
about the relativity of values, and no point of 
view is better than any other. The old idea of n 
liberal education has turned insensibly into an 
cducnlion for liberals. The aim is perhaps to 
release the young from their prejudices; the 
actual consequence. Bloom argues, has been 
to spread shallowness and apathy. 

The Closing of the American Mind explores 
this situation in depth. It is a book hard to 
classify, because it mixes Bloom's own experi- 
ences teaching in American universities with 
philosophical argument, sociological gener- 
alist inn with the history or ideas. Moving 
rrcini level to level, it steadily reveals itself as 
something immensely more ambitious tlmn a 
mere jeremiad about the deficiencies of youth: 
it is nothing less than an attempt to chart the 
crisis of Western civilization. In particular, it 
focuses on the way in which nineteenth-cen- 
tury German philosophy hns taken possession 
of American culture. So dramatic a thesis no 
doubt accounts for the book’s success in the 
United Stales; yet as an analysis of the charac- 
ter of modernity, it is also relevant to Euro- 
pean experience. 

Bloom finds something very wrong with con- 
temporary intellectual and academic culture, 
whose grand shibboleth of criticism, he con- 
tends. has paradoxically produced intolerance 
and dogmatism. His exploration of the para- 
doxes of contemporary liberation is the most 
fully elaborated yet to appear. His focus is, 
however, not merely on the history of ideas.’ 
but particularly on ideas in political philoso- 
phy. In Bloom's historic landscape, a work like 
Machiavelli’s Prince afar more important than 
the French Revolution, which was largely the 
outcome of an ill-considered philosophical 
project. His intellectual dlitlsm is just as ihor-’ 

!, ough-going as the Marxism which he sees as . 

Jr ^ je ^ un ta destroy, the university in the 

Bloom's account of the shallow intellectual- 
ity of the average American undergraduate is 
hair-raising. He believes that restraints on sex 
are pre-eminent among the moral points of 
view which have been reduced to the democra- 
cy of values. Consequently, as in' all libera- 
tions, sex has been devalued; even tamed and 
banal sex how finds itself subjected to feminist 
imperatives to destroy the, attraction between 
the sexes . He also argues persuasively that 
popular music, the dominant preoccupation of 
the young, is a narcotic which cats them off 
from each other no less than from their elders- 
Much of what Bloom lids to say about to- 
day’s undergraduates has been said before, 
usually by people who explain ill in terms of 
commercialism, television j the collapse 6f 

family values and so on. Bloom puts it all fojwn 

to bad philosophy. The real culprit f$ nbVso ■ 
much Marx as Max Weber, whose value- 
relativism was translated into the American ; 

< patois of “lifestyles", and came to be echoed iii : 
numberless popular hooks nnd moyies. Thus 
he remarks that Erich Front mis Escape front \ 

. ftfetlom was “just Pale Carnegie with a bit of 
.middle -Europe an cultural whipped cream bn 
top” * Woody Allen Americanized Continental • 

: niWtfsni forfoc movies. Much of this argument 
' in Bloom ’s image of the 
bssmingfaee of Louis Annstrong as he sang ' 
'Mnok ihd Knife" seemingly, unaware that he 
•* expressing a form of |Sado- masochistic 
; nihilist* popularized uqder f he Weimar rc- 
? public: - . ij '• 

atai* aresiflj^ag a song they do not understand, 

- irniylfued from a German origlnaj knd having a huao 
popular sutcewwiUi unknown 'hilt widc-rajirina 
tortMqueucds, as sfonctfdtig of tho original mcwa S e 
touches something jn ’American sopls. Bui Mfalnd ft 

' all. Ini' lu .. ... I. i 


conveys that no one set of values is better than 
any other. A shallow contentment is the cur- 
rent result. It is illustrated by an Atlanta taxi 
driver Bloom cites who, hnving been released 
from prison for dope-peddling, had undergone 
all kinds of therapy: “But what I liked best was 
Gestalt". The very use of the German word 
provokes Bloom to remark that such cultural 
tokens have become os natural as chewing-gum 
on American streets, and he continues: 


He said he had found his identity and learned to like 
himself. A genera lion enrlicr he would have found 
God nnd learned to despise himself ns a sinner. The 
problem lay with his sense of seif, nor with any origin- 
al sin or devils in him. We have here the peculiarly 
American way of digesting Continental despair. It is 
nihilism with a happy ending. 


To understand what is really happening to 
America, one must go hack to Heidegger and 
Nietzsche. It was Nietzsche who criticized 
democracy as a world in which, since nobody 
actually believes in anything any more, every- 
one spends his life in frenzied work nnd fren- 
zied play so as not to face the fact, not to look 
into the abyss. 

This is philosophy" criticizing “democracy" 
and no one can understand Bloom’s drift who 
does not quickly realize that, to him, these und 
other terms have special meanings. “Democra- 
cy” describes whut Tocqucvillc studied as [he 
culture of the Americans, but its dominant 
sense derives from Plato's Republic, where it 
stands for u necessarily unstable form of social 
life which hns rejected all forms of discrimina- 
tion between the better and the worse. The 
other essential key lies in realizing that by “phi- 
losophy" Bloom means not what is taught in 
most professional departments of philosophy, 
but the inornl and intellectual tradition whose 
great hero and martyr was Socrates. Philoso- 
phy is the discovery, traditionally first mnde by 
nudes (who fell into u well because he was 
looking at the stars) that the world is intelligi- 
ble. This is an exhilarating discovery because it 
can liberate the mind from dependence upon 


reputation, wealth, sensual pleasure, social 
convention and popular belief. But in liberat- 
ing (he niind from the illusions of the local 
community. Bloom observes, “the theoretical 
life has an almost impossible public relations 
problem". The community, feeling under- 
standably threatened, may strike out at phi- 
losophy, os Athens did at Socrates. But with a 
little discretion, indeed gentle deception, the 
philosophical tradition has usually managed to 
sustain itself, and has never ceased to inquire 
into the good, the nature of man and other 
fundamental questions which have in the mod- 
ern world come to be obscured by a confused 
relativism. 

Bloom's account of the crisis of the West, 
which is the crisis of modernity itself, consists 
in a special version of the history of ideas, a 
compressed account of what Leo Strauss 
taught his students at Chicago, where Bloom 
himself now teaches. Any summary of such a 
summary will teeter on absurdity, but we may 
briefly say that modernity begins with 
Machiavelli’s rejection of philosophical timid- 
ity: the philosophers have only, as it were, built 
imaginary principalities, whereas the task is to 
take over the world. But such a world could 
only he second-rate, not at all like Plato's city 
laid up in henven. Bloom’s account of Enlight- 
enment (he drops the definite article) is that it 
popularized philosophy in such doctrines as 
those of the rights of man. Philosophy spread, 
inevitably, only in a debased form. It aban- 
doned the quest for the good in favour of tak- 
ing its hearings from the passions of men - 
passions intently studied by Hobbes and 
Locke, whose work generated the bourgeois 
societies of the modern world. It is these pas- 
sions, alias history and culture, whose slipping 
free from the comprehensive vision of the clas- 
sical philosophy of human nature has spread 
into the world and produced the enervating 
mhilism which Nietzsche exposed. 

The Closing of the American Mind is in many 
ways a brilliant book which deserves to be 


The perfect and the perfected 
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Ulopiit and Anti-Utopia in Modern Times 
506pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £24.50 
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Krisban Kumpr’s Utopia and Anti-Utopia in 
Modem Times is a rich compilation of his re- 
flections on and his sociological knowledge of 
industrial society. He approaches utopia as a 
historian of fdeas. No grand theory emerges in 
the book and, given the diversity of utopias 
perhaps only the vaguest grand theory is possi- 
ble, such as Bloch’s “principle of hope". But 
Kurnar composes an elaborate jigsaw of mod- 
em hopes and fears, juxtaposing many po$t- 
Enlightenment developments - rationalism, 
science, technology, mass production, plan- 
ning, the growth of conglomerates, the rise of 
fascism and Stalinism, the “failure" of social- 
ism. ..The utopias of modern timei are at their 
most portentous as symptoms of these under- 
lying infections of society and intellectual life. 
.Tpe poo k delineates the relation of science 
to utopianism and especially ami-utopianism. 

Scidncc - good or evil?” debate both 
echoes and emerges from the “ancients and 
moderns' controversy pf the Enlightenment. 
Kumar apptomizes Mary Shelley's Franken- 

) S.W " W. •"•i-Klenw anti- 

utoplp. The debate continued - humanists ver. ' 
sus 

: Bts Vehus technocrats - and inyaded thc noli- . 
ticalsphorc: t he wejnfotfh-cchtuiry : anti-utopia 
la pp invention to combat sorialism vtewed as 
the fullest and most sophisticated expression 
of tliemodarn^o^ipof science". KuiparaLso - 
explores the perpetual urge towards.iUliisoi, ’ 
and Its Urrertlcopa^dn with foe status of ' 
science: if knowledge itjfovver; then scientists 
m ust rule uropiai Wither astlie engineers of a 

^ the Samurai of ' 

Welles Modern . of; foi Ifchavipural 
psychologists of S Writer’s WildiH Twti. Their 

hubristic counterparts MthdrWdrid Cbmrok- 

Jers of Brave New Wdildb ;■ 

ferifir' 

-maintains*. is not 


“perennial philosophy” whose target is hubris. 
Anti-utopians may applaud reason, science 
and equality, but deplore their manipulation. 
A utopia is perfect, its obverse is merely “per- 
fected”; whereas utopia is ideal, anti-utopia is 
the tyranny of an Idea. Furthermore, what is 
utopia for some is anti-utopia for others; the 
two modes are incestuously related and 
mutually permeable - in Wells, Huxley and 
OrweU, utopian and anti-utopian impulses 
warred constantly. 

Kumar provides both an erudite account of 
the aetiology and development of modem uto- 
pianism, and also five self-sufficient essays on 
Bellamy, Wells, Huxley, OrweU and Skinner. 

f % L a ^? C,atl0n ' of ' ideas a PP r °acb reveals how 
faithfully utopias and anti-utopias mirror 
contemporary controversies and intellectual 
fashions. He also unravels the dialogue be- 
tween utopian authors; Huxley and Orwell 
entiazed each other's anti-utopias but were 
Jouied in common cause against. the scientistic 
optimism of Wells. One problem for Kumar is 
that such prolific authora left little unsaid about 
their own work; indeed, to reassess Huxley's' 
anti-utopia, he need do no more than quote 
f ™ V *rme World Revisit*. But as a „ 
•intellectual biographer, Kupiar affords fruitful 
insight^; Huxley believed that democracy Was a 
t l nan abs V rd premiss , of equality . : 
Sin, qua anti-social urge?, Js'ra'd- 
. entificaHy" triieand that “foe ideal state fc.” 
a material; dembcracy controlled by on aris- 
tocracy, of Intellect”.' I-!.' . . , V ™ “ 


taken seriously. But it will certainly be fo^ 
disorientating by some readers. For one thin, 
it never seems to end up in the directK 
points to. Much of its tone of hostility to to 
modern world might well invoke the rail tZ 
religious revival, but Bloom’s massive siW 
on the whole subject of Christianity is a Z 
conspicuous feature of the argument, lnsj 
philosophy, conceived as the pursuit of to 
good, is the only source of regeneration Yet 
the account of philosophy also has its am& 
gumes, for Nietzsche, the patron of nihiti&m 
emerges as the hero of the reaction against 
modernity. Does philosophy, then, lead us can 
of Plato’s cave, or is it merely the case that to 
nihilistic conclusions to which philosophy lea* 
are not for the uninstructed, who cannot Ihe 
without myth, religion, ideology? Again, while 
Bloom repudiates the Marxism which he found 
so destructive of American universities in to 
1960s, his own criticism of the modem world, 
which is identified as the world of to 
bourgeois, has a lot in common with what Man 
taught. Tlie reason is that Bloom and Marxare 
both backward-looking critics of modernity 
who yearn to revive the shattered world of 
classical Greece. What is wrong with modern 
Marxism, as Bloom tells it, is that it has hew 
“Nietzscheanized". ft has turned into a merely 
destructive version of the ubiquitous value- 
relativism. Questions of this sort Will tease the 
mind of any reader of Bloom’s book, while the 
British reader will observe that this Is an 
account of a misalliance between German high 
culture and American low taste, in which the 
distinctively British element in modem 
thought hardly appears. Had it done so, a signi- 
ficantly different story could have been told. 
Above all, perhaps, the reader prepared to 
overlook the occasional idiosyncrasy and lobe 
stimulated by this tour de force will be exhila- 
rated by an evaluation of the modem world 
through a belief, now almost everywhere dis- 
carded, in the perennial character of foe ques- 
tions and answers of classical philosophy. | 


4li . ‘ l j ’ .T t.,! • » icmsinicmern 

Of foc much-derided Wald&L Ttyo t th e W 
• ? pr ?i ,Se ’ shows the force of 
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by social theory in the nineteenth century be- I 
cause Utopians expected the imminentreajiza- c 
tion of their plans: futurology produces no uto- 
pias for the same reason. Another explanation 
suggests itself, however, With the endliig of 
what the Manuels in Utopian Thought In the 
Western World call the “pansophlsm" of i 
the Renaissance and Enlightenment, the [ 
accelerating specialization of the sciences and } ■ 
social sciences and the pervasiveness of profes- 
sionalism, all social theory, even utopianbni, {'- 
must wear academic dress to gain respectabil- ■ 
ity. Many Utopians may be holed up in ivory 
towers. Kumar notes the “fragmentation" of 
contemporary utopias, usually addressed to 
specific audiences such as feminists or ecolog- •*:, 
ists.- This too does not signify the end of UtO 1 
pi an ism, The political pluralism and diversity £• 
of bigh-technology society may have precipi- f 
tated this diffusion, along with socialism's in- | . 
a bility to maintain its standing as the sole Oppo* j ; 

nent of capitalism, but minority utopias arestllJ j 

utopias,. Even if utppias were to be seep as r- 
waning, academic commentary is not. Kumar's f. 
select bibliography lists some seventy Anglo ; ;v 
Saxon post-war works on utopianism; had he 
. . looked to, France and Germany he could have j . 
added another fifty. Such copious 'rnetfl:ht0‘ ' f ' 

• pianizing must signify that the utopian’ impulse ■ 

remains strong. - : ; : !’ . - 

> A possible explanation for the “vanishing : •?. 
utopia” thesis stems £rom the utopia/rellgiou , l 
dialectic. While “there is in principle a' fun- . S, 
. damental cqntradictibn between religion 'ana 

• u topi a”-, because 1 of religion’s : horror of hubris • • . h { 
1 “ n - Other-worldly aspirations, Kumar finfo , v i, 

a path to utopia through: tho Judaic vision .'of 
foe New Jerusalem ^.Christian miUejiariatl* , -. r £ 
i. : • ISm.'A climate of teiijrioiiB incnlmiirSn fllid ffif- . ' 


■ • ■ vi-.wiupip, , rwuriHM.-r 1 '",!. 

^eludes thatiwithqiit "fofc structured* sentiment -j 1 
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From Humanism to the Humanities: Education or a 

and the liberal arts in fifteenth and sixteenth- [ n s 

century Europe of: 

224pp. Duckworth. £29.95. tun 
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-The study of Greek literature", said the in < 
Dean of Christ Church comfortably, “not only tri\ 
elevates above the common herd, but leads w h 
not infrequently to positions of consider- an. 
able emolument." Anthony Grafton and Lisa to 
Jardine explore the history of the humanistic co 1 
system of education on which Dean Gaisford’s so. 
remark rests, with a candour equal to his but to 
from a totally different standpoint. How, they hi] 
ask did a system born in the Italian Renaiss- Fe 
ance and confining itself to the study of Latin ot 
and Greek come to enjoy the tnumph that & 
made it decisive for the culture and society of pi 
Europe and North America from the sixteenth cc 
to the nineteenth century? What were its te 
underlying assumptions and - most import- as 
antly - by what methods was it inculcated m bi 
schools and universities? How did a revelation la 
become an institution, and why? li 

To the humanists themselves the triumph « 
was a simple matte r of the triumph of the belter v 

part, and most historians of education, them- s' 
selves the product of the system they were tl 
chronicling, have acquiesced. Humanism, as 
the humanists never tired of saying, was t 
fresher, more liberal, better intrinsically, qual- s 
itatively, ethically, practically than scholasti- t 
cbm. Recent historians of the Renaissance 1 
have discounted much in this propagandist pic- i 
lure, and Grafton and Jardine are no excep- i 
tion. Scholasticism, they point out, was in- 
finitely wider and more subtle in its applica- 
tions and impressive in its achievement than 
the humanists allowed. Whether, as the au- 
thors claim, it was better adapted to the needs 
of society is arguable. The humanist educa- 
tional programme, the ancestor of what are 
now called the humanities, owed its success, 
they tell us, to its close fit with the require- 
ments of the new Europe, with its closed gov- 
erning Elites, its hereditary offices and its rep- 
ressive tendencies. To some, humanism gave 
“an indelible seal of cultural superiority ; in 
others it fostered a fluency and a habit of close 
reading which were valuable in the service ot 
the state. In setting up a cultural norm it en- 
couraged conformism. What had been a pas- 
sionately pursued ideal to the early humanists 
dwindled into a system and a training by which 
civilized generations learned to recognize and 
perform their social rples. 

To the question whether this is not what 
happens to most systems, Grafton and Jardine 
offer only a partial reply. Their provocative 
and disenchanted assessment of humanism in 
practice, and its passage from the charismatic 
to the institutional, is conducted through a 
series of case-studies and makes no c ' aim 
completeness. Taking their cue from the social 
historians, whose analyses of University 
archives have told us so much about the com- 
positiop of the body of educated and educa- 
. tors, and Its vast, increase between 1450 ana 
: I65Q, they concentrate on just what W as im ‘ 
parted 1 and how; For them, book-lists, manu- 
als, set texts, lecture scripts and lecture notes 
' are the equivalent of foe social historians 
matriculation records, " . ; ■' 

- Their'first example is Guarind of Verona. 
!; ; Quarino was bdrn in 137.4, the death-year of 
. . . . Petrarch; by^ ^ whore ^example the humarns 
• . : • movement may he said, if not to have begun, a 

; least to have been put info overdrive. Like 
• Ml jhetO Gicerp, GuaflnO had some of his 
■ \ ■ ■ i schooling in- Greecd, fcven; if it M lo be 


io reacn, nnauv 
foirfy yeart of iji? ioligUie.fti 
cduii?chO0l ;i&durished'?nd became 
felfy orfo^ urtteity. Pupils came to Min. 
fromtdi. o verfiurbpe; Eh gla nd fncliiaep,; foi£ • 

that-wflk ejtfiUidtiy claunedtd PJ*P^ 
fosJpuMe Ufe:!jtSv r did tb)s work? Ladd; was 
foeifople. ,Tlid boyii.wetfo tadgHt to pronounce, 
readii-parae 'aodwriteit^th grammatical cor- 
info it g0dd ; imriation. oL 


geography and mythology. Thus they acquired accom 
a knowledge of a limited range of the Latin ofChr 
classics and a training well adapted to make his ret 
them useful to the state or the prince at home dccisi' 
or abroad. Were these dlite trainees also made sniull- 

in some way morally good by the programme and Ic 
of study that was rigorously applied by lec- The 
lures, note-taking, repetition, memorization, Humt 
exercise? Guarino would have claimed that fipt f 
they were; Grafton and Jardine are sceptical, discoi 
From this detailed account of what went on bers 
in Guarino’s school, they turn by a rather con- humf 
trived transition to the education of women, influt 
which they argue to have been less a Renaiss- his ni 
ance glory than a shame. Guarino’s behaviour ahea 
to the learned Isotta Nogarola indicates that he rendi 
could see no role for her and her sisters in evol' 
society except as subordinate and submissive puni 
to men, and the same attitude towards other one^ 
highly talented women such as Cassandra in th 
Fedele and Alessandra Scale can be seen in 1511 
other humanists, including the great Polilian. Lon 
Even Thomas More, regularly cited as a chum- Guu 
pion of female education and certainly con- clns 
corned that his daughters should be educated, 
tells his favourite Margaret that she should not Ip 
aspire more than to please him and her hus- I 
bond. Erasmus, though he shows the learned I 
lady or the quick-witted girl running intcllcc- I 
lual rings round the slothful abbot or the earn- I 
est suitor, allows them no more tlmn their con- 1 
ventional social position. Humanist education I 
stands again indicted as a restrictive rather II 
than a liberating model. . II 

Was the case better as humanism, practised II 
by few. gained a foothold In the Italian univer- I 
slties? This is explored in the first place I 
through the correspondence of two lesser- 1 
known practitioners. Lorenzo Guidctli and I 
Buonaccorso Massari. in 1465. Guidctti con- II 
centrates on style: Cicero’s letters wiU teach I 
you to write and you need not bother yourself II 
overmuch with the political nnd social cireuin- I 
stances of their composition. For Massan. on I 
the other hand, the study of the classics in- I 
; volved a precise knowledge of every detail of I 
■ ancient civilization, some aspect of which I 

* might turn out to be the very thing needed to |j 

, make sense of a difficult or corrupt passage. j 
- Massari carried theday, in Rome at least, with I 

i wararr-ss 

e EdttcvtionoSm Orator. 
if was the true way to an understanding of the 
l- necessary interdependence of eloquence and 

s- intellectual activity. Detail in 

is but it is only by rntnute appraisal of the Latin 
:h language that one not only can acquire real 
id stylistic range and awareness but is also en- 
abled to expose falsehood - as he himself was 
at able ftoousty to do with the Do — of 

!e C One of Valla’s aims was to produce an orga- 

in nic humanist course of instruction in which a 
tic reformed dialectic could provide a technique 
a of argument more powerful than any supplied 
to “by Xtastieism. The seholsra of the snoeed; 

ial ing generation in Rome however, drintfde 
itv vbIod his holistic and difficult approa™. 

m- Rather, they turned P^'^’^roonro 
ca- wav to scholarly advancement m a « v f , ‘ 

Z SnUtS as Statins. Lucan. Martial. 
5 

Tot tSo andhU pu^ls, for ^ by'bn- 

t ms. 

W „g 'ph^^^ sW art ou n totconipetl n g 

Mm -\of GreekrinereYc.^ .w 'A iq learn 
[pr a-; ■ stressed foe peces^Y . . T, . ojufo go; 

a SSte n ii» # 


accommodation had to be made. Tire coming 
of Chrysolorns to Italy as teacher of Greek and 
his reduction of the declensions to ten was » 
decisive help. So were the printers, with their 
sniall-formul, bilingual editions of Greek texts, 
and lexica, all necessary aids. 

The second half or From Humanism to the 
Hunumities brings us north of the Alps- Inllieir 
first part the authors were much concerned to 
discount earlier enthusiastic estimates of num- 
bers directly affected by the ideals of the 
humanists. They here argue for the widespread 
influence of two men, Rudolph Agricola and 
his admirer Dcsiderius Erasmus. Printing had 
already made the diffusion of influence more 
readily possible: the method {ratio) of study 
evolved und recommended by a Icnchcr or 
pundit could thus become easily available, tt 
one compares Erasmus on how to read a page 
in the Method of Study, which he wrote about 
1511 for John Colei’s St Pnuls School in 
London, with the surviving records of how 
Guarino taught the same thing, one finds very 
dose correspondences. One difference is that 


Erasmus’s educational works went through 

countless editions and his method beam the 
common basis: to get the benefit of Guarino * 
you hud to go to Ferrara or acquire it second - 
hand from a pupil of Ids. I his lends easily 

greater emphasis on an available structured 
programme: a curriculum »s being institu- 
tionalized nnd the generalized arts course, with 
its standard books, being established. 

The Exercises {Pragymnusmatn)o fine later 
Greek orators, notably Aphthonius in Agn- 
cola’s translation, which remained in use at Sit 

Paul’s in Miiicfo’s day. were highly popular. 
The training for which they were used brought 
with it ready recognition nnd community ni 
response. Hauliers "Niohc all tears", for ex- 
ample, would trip the switch in generations 
trained on Aphthonius, with his imagined first- 
person set speech by Niobe lame niing the mur- 
der of her children. Tire rigour of this method 
also comes to be held to shape the student 
morally ns well as intellectually, at the same 
lime as it supplies him with a cast-iron tech- 
nique for ordering his arguments, u way to 
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truth, via the ordering of the “commonplaces". 
So. at least, runs the authors' argument. The 
chapter is rounded off with some ease histories 
of success and failure on the part of tutors: the 
exemplary pupils such as the young Sealigers, 
Henri dc Mesnes and Edward VI, against the 
unruly Julius Schlick. 

Finally, we arrive at Peter Ramus, and (he 
apotheosis of the systematic. Ramus's avowed 
aim was to purge philosophy of its scholastic 
quihblings and pointless speculations so that it 
could again, as in antiquity, go hand in hand 
with eloquence. All very well, but how was the 
trick to he worked? Grafton and Jardine agnin 
take us into the classroom, to show us Ramus 
himself, the Parisian Ramist teacher of the 
humanities and later canon lawyer, Clnudc 
Migtumlt, and the career-court ier-orien led 
Gabriel I larvcy, briefly professor of rhetoric at 
Cambridge, in action. Ten hours of lessons a 
day was the norm: two hours' lectures on class- 
ical literature, four hours' study uud memor- 
ization and four hours' practice and debate. A 
student's notes of Ramus's own lectures docu- 
ment him slowly dictntitiggranimatical, rhetor- 
ical and dialectical comments which reproduce 
in substance the commentary lie had already 
published on a series of Ciceronian orations. 
Mignuult, teaching in (lie 15711s and 15811s a 
daiintingly larger range of texts, can also he 
heard in action through a student's notes. On 
the whole, lie followed long-established prac- 
tice, first paraphrasing his autliur. then iden- 
tifying him and defining the genre, before turn- 
ing to boil down for his auditors the fruits of his 
reading in the commcuturies of others anti ana- 
lysing (lie structure of (he argument. Here was 
n ready and easy single way to orderly thinking 


and stylistic excellence. 

Grafton and Jardi lie’s treatment of these 
student notes shows their method at its best 
and most illuminating; new and detailed in- 
formation is presented in an exemplary way. 
They succeed admirably also in giving new life 
to (lie marginalia of Harvey, well-known in 
part since their first publication by G. C. 
Moore Smith in 1913, but not before treated so 
knowledgeably. They show Harvey going to 
Cicero and Quintilian with his Ramus in his 
hand. Even Quintilian's famous definition of 
the perfect orntur as n good man and skilled 
speaker is given a Ramist twist. Harvey’s per- 
fect orator is the perfect careerist-pragmatist: 
“a most excellent pleader, a singular Dis- 
courser in any Civil Court, or otherwyse; not a 
bare Professor of any certain faculty or a sim- 
ple Artist in uuy one kyndc . . 

In so far as it sets out to demytholog- 
izc humanistic education by way of an un- 
varnished account of what it wns really like 
In be subjected to the educational process 
in the Renaissance, this hook will seem 
harshly reductive to some and gaff-bldwing to 
others, according to their sympathies. The dis- 
interested reader will raise an eyebrow at some 
of its generalizations. None of this should 
uhsvure the solid merits ur the importance of 
Grafton anil Jardine's investigation. Its great 
value lies in its close scrutiny of the modern 
historiography of Renaissance education and 
its insistence that historians should give prac- 
tice as much attention as theory. Above all, it is 
welcome for die mass of new information that 
is revealed by its determined rcnlism. Not the 
whole story, hut a necessary part of it, is here 
told with great learning and skill. 


In the medieval mould 


Brian Vickers 


THOMAS WRIGHT 
The Passions of the Mind in General 
Edited by William Webster Nc wbnld 
518pp. New York: Garland. $65. 

U . 5241) 5458 X 

Thomas Wright (1561-1624), born into a 
prominent Catholic family in York, fled to the 
Dourti Seminary in 1577 in order to prepare for 
the “English Mission' 1 of returning to minister 
to the Cathulic faithful. A year later he moved 
to Rome and petitioned to join the Jesuits, who 
gave him a university education and ordained 
him in 1586. After holding various teaching 
posts at Jesuit colleges. Wright wrote a treatise 
denouncing Spanish motives for warring on 
England as irreligious, broke with the Jesuits, 
and returned to England in June -1595 as a 
secular priest. He surrendered himself to 
Anthony Bacon, secretary to the Earl of Essex, 
and for a while enjoyed favour as an informant 
on Catholic attitudes. But Wright became 
embroiled in the rivalry between the Essex and 
Cecil factions, and his recklessness in travelling 
to York in October 1595 to engage in an open 
dispute with the Anglican clergy gave Cecil the 
chance to have him locked up. so cutting him 
off from Essex.' Despite intercessions from 
Francis Bacon, among others, Wright spent 
I he rest of Elizabeth's reign in custody, in u 
'.variety of prisons. At James's accession he was 
banished, along with forty other priests, but 
returned to England secretly and established 
himself as au anti-Jesuit Catholic, loyal to the 
crown. He was used to cross-examine Guy 
Fawkes, and later worked to persuade Cath- 
olics to adopt at least the show of ohsdrviitg 
Anglicanism. Exiled again in 1610. lie spent 
the rest of his life abroad, mostly in the Low 
Countries. 

While in prison , probably in 1 597 -8, he Was 
allowed to write the book for which' he Ls still 
known! to intellectual historians of the period,’ 
The PussiorU of ihe Mind in General. The 
second edition, in 1.604, added u fifth book, 
which discussed modes of moving the passions 
(sight, music, rhetorical actio or gesture, logic- 
al arguments), and a long (and somewhat 
tenuously related) chapter on “Motives to 
Love” which lists seventeen motives with va- 
rious corollaries, in the meditative manner of 
Augustine's Confessions. This 1604 edition 
also included a trcnlise oR,"ifeq ptjtyin; ofCJx\ 
macterkalt yecres, occasioned by the denth of 



A maiollca dish painted after Raphael's design for the "Parnassus", cl 530-35; reproduced from Timothy 
Wilson's exhibition catalogue Ceramic Art of the Italian Renaissance (192pp, with 40 colour and 26S 
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. Queen Elisabeth", which the present editor, 
William Webster Newbold, excludes, although, 
it wns reprinted by T. O. Sloan in his facsimile 
reprint of 1971 for the University of Illinois 
Press. 

Wright got his title, and much of the content 
of his book, from Aquinas's Oe passionihus 
ariimae in generali . As Newbold notes in his 
generally helpful commentary, his other 
sources, notably Aristotle and Cicero, reached 
him “mediated through Aquinas’s text" - that 
is, as adapted to medieval theology and the 
role of “emotionality" in “man’s journey to- 
wards God". Despite living at the turn of the 
sixteenth century, Wright was almost wholly 
unaffected by Renaissance humanism, with its 
recovery of Aristotle's Greek text and Greek 
commentators. Newbold notes that Wright 
had his Aristotle through medieval Latin 
sources, but he should have gone on to note 
also how out of step he was with many contem- 
poraries writing on moral philosophy and 
psychology. The key text in the enormous 
boom of writings on psychology in this period 
was Aristotle’s Rhetoric , especially the discus- 
sion of the passions in Book Two, which can be 
traced generating a series of ever vaster trea- 
tises, from Vossius's Elementa rhelorica (1606) 
to the Jesujt Caussinus, whose De cloquenila 
• sacra et luanana (1619) devotes almost a hun- 
dred pages to the topic, nnd a whole school of 
German rhetoricians who systematized paiho - 
login, the psychology of the passions. Wright, 
diligently reading Aquinas in the clink, was far 
removed from these currents, and might be 
living ip medieval London as he pralses-English 

philosophers, such as' the Venerable Bede, 
Duns Septus* Alexander de Hales, Ockham, 
glorying that “our Country hath afforded most 
of the masters . . . 'which at this time both 

ScoUst*, Reals, and Nomitials do follow'*. ' 

Oiher pointers to Wright's essentially 
medieval mind are ihe fact that when He refers 
!• to Aristotle's Rhetoric he treats it, as was com* , ' 

; mon in tty* Middle Ages, as a text in ethics^ot 
fll etoric. The note of inovere iii rhe tbjfe'/npv- ' 
tug the passions, was discussed by Renaissance 
humanisti in terms of elocutlof p'rJiHo Suit of 1 1 
expres^vitybttainedbyuSing 
figurea ofspeeijh, neve* menlfooitibyWrigbL ..;! 
He Is ritpre Interested In suth med^val'tdplcs ’ 
as ‘‘Probletui ..wmceming ‘ the' -Soul? 
eleventh of which reads, ‘When ait Aim “«•£'•: . 
Leg is cut off by chancc &bnJ the ' ; 

becOmeth Of 

: ? v- Hjs hUft > ■ 

looking nttituife'to^rds;is«enqe 
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logy”, but his twenty-one questions concerning 
the einmet or ant ("whether it breatheth or 
no", whether it have bones, or a heart) are 
taken from St Basil as an argument for human 
ignorance, and inability to understand God. 

Within a half-century they were all answered 
by Henry Power and Robert Hooke with the 
help of the newly developed microscope. 

Wright’s treatise is less concerned with de- 
scriptive psychology than with prescriptive 
moralizing. It tells us bow the passions seduce 
the will, alter the body, disquiet the mind, ahd 
how we can “mortify” them. It belongs to a 
venerable tradition, yet does little to reanimate 
it. The editor calls it “a landmark work”, and 
claims that few books treat "emotional life" so 
thoroughly and successfully. Loyalty to one’s 
author can go too far, and praise of its “vigor- 
ous and carefully crafted English prose" is 
■ qualified in the notes attempting to elucidate 
garbled syntax, confusion, sentences aban- icgioie. 

Antiquarian enterprises 
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Securing the king’s ease 



doned half-way through. One immediate styl- 
istic influence the editor has missed is Bacon's 
Essays, published in 1597 and dedicated to bis 
brother Anthony. “In discoursing, to use do 
gestures argueth slowness; too much gesticula- 
tion conieth of lightness .... To enter into 
company, although of equals, without souk 
civil courtesy or affable speech cometh of rus- 
ticity; to depart without taking of leave or 
salutation argueth incivility and contempt.' 
The Baconian observations, symmetrically 
balanced, are there, if not the famous brevity. 

Although an anachronism, it isgoofd (obavt 
Wright’s treatise available again in suchacarc- 
ful and textunlly thorough edition. But tbe 
publishers rather spoil the effect by selling^ 
a typewriter face, photographically 'redxwi 
and printed on n faintly inked, creamy paper.* 
combination that makes reading painful. In® - 
rally, the older facsimile edition is nxtt 
legible. 


j.R. JONES 

Charles n: Royal politician 

230pp. Allen and Unwm. 

00*9421964 

Konwld Stuart: Kings and kingship m 
France and England in the 17th century 
272pp- Philip- £12.95. 

054001 117? __ 

j R. Jones's Charles II is not just another 
unhelpful biographical sketch of the King, but 
a"houghtful, stimulating and at times 
live study of his abilities as a “royal politician . 

It deliberately omits any consideration of h s 
-private life", and, within the long 
reign, focuses on those periods of episod c 
activity in which his “personal mvolvement m 
oolicv-making" was most marked, especially 

the years 1650-1, 1660-2, 16 ^ 73 ’ 16 ^ 8 “" d 
1679-85. Jones argues that, rather than seek 
ins to understand him as “a post-revolutionary 
ruler", limited by the changes that had oc- 
curred In the 1640s and 50s, “essentially new 
(post-1660) developments and changes had a 
far greater impact, creating new situations and 
new sets of problems for the restored monarch 
and his ministers", so that Charles and his 
advisers “found themselves under almost con- 
stant pressures - from parliament, the church, 
foreign states, organized public opinion - 
which differed essentially from those that pre- 
vious rulers had encountered”. 

It was these novel pressures that made 
Charles pursue “short-term tactics and engage 
in complex manoeuvring in order to achieve 
mainly defensive objectives” in the political 
sphere. These objectives are identified as the 
preservation of “the rights and powers of tbe 


monarchy" and freedom from "domination by 
a chief minister", both of which he managed to 
realize during the last years of the reign. In 
fine, the author concludes: “Charles achieved 
complete success as a political tactician . Only 
in a final summing-up is it suggested, and that 
in the light of James II’s brief and disastrous 
reign, that this achievement was “both limited 
and precarious". 

Plainly, this is no simple, introductory work, 
for it assumes a good working knowledge of the 
reign nnd of contemporary European history. 

On the contrary, it is a vigorous and intricate 
political commentary on Restoration kingship, 
based on a re-assessment of the published 
sources, primary and secondary. Its originality 
lies not in the presentation of new research , but 
in a fresh and attentive reading of the known 
evidence - chiefly. The Calendar of Slate 
Papers, diplomatic dispatches, parliamentary 
records and ministerial correspondence. 
Although inevitably there is much in what Dr 
Jones writes that is already familiar to scholars, 
he gives a more incisive, positive and favour-, 
able account of Charles IT's abilities than may 
be found in any previous biography, save only 
Sir Arthur Bryant's unwarranted eulogy ot 
1931. 

The King is portrayed as a skilful manipula- 
tor of men, with a remarkable sense of timing 
(shown nowhere to better advantage than in 
his handling of Parliament in the Exclusion 
crisis) and a realistic appreciation that aufontt 
politics turned on vested interests (seen in his 
respect for the French ascendancy in Europe). 
Yet, for all his acclaimed abilities, his political 
accomplishments were distinctly domestic and 
unimpressive, as Jones candidly concedes, 
“the sum total of his achievement was that he 
could actually rule, at least for the time being 


England’s role in Europe, Charles’s indiffer- 
ence to foreign policy issues, his need for sub- 
sidies and his regard for his Bourbon cousin 
had reduced the country to llie status of a 


prove fatal to the survival of the dynasty. 

Thus, though the King was clever enough to 
extricate himself from the mess Into which 
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had reduced the country to llie status of a the first place he had uncleverlygotWmself.it 
satellite of Louis XIV's France. As Godolphln » difficult to accept the author's picture of him 
perspicaciously observed in 1679, the Kingin- as “an unfettered sovereign” in ihe early 1680s. 

- — j - -» f nmnt if h* ran Tamtl By then, Charles had purchased his m cbsc" by 

giving in to the demands of Intolerant Tory 

rhlirrhmwi In TPtarm fr»r ihnir Innl m.flnan_ 


could actually ru«, « ’ " .. f 

without calling parliament - something that al 
his predecessors had taken for granted . As for 


The last old-style war 
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- „ ~ — an unfettered sovereign" in the early 1680s. 

tended “to keep himself quiet, if he can [and\ By then, Charles had purchased his M cnsc" by 
not to think of the rest of the world”. giving in to the demands of Intolerant Tory 

By “concentrating exclusively on the un- churchmen. In return for their local co-opera- 
mediate and the short-term" , Charles undeni- lion , he authorized a nation-wide persecution 
ably outclassed his Whig opponents after 1679. of Dissenters and Catholics and sanctioned the 
What is less clear from this appraisal is that wholesale proscription of their enemies from 
before 1679 he was noticeably less successful in office. It was 'the triumph of Toryism, not 
tnnkinp the most of his friends. Loyal church- Jones's more fashionable reworking of David 

men, who were the rock on which the restored — » ~ u: “ 

monarchy rested, had gained in political as well 
as spiritual stature during the 1650s. They 
found it hard to trust the King as the God 
given Defender of their Faith. Repeatedly 
Archbishop Sheldon took the lead In express- 
ing opposition to his ecclesiastical policies, 
while a number of discontented Cavaliers 
gravitated to the ranks of Whiggery. It Is im- 
possible to clear Charles of responsibility for 
much of the uncertainty that came to charac- 
terize domestic politics. His waywardness, his 

riunlieitv his mutability and ingratitude bred cone™™ i» «.* -v* 

uriderere’ad suspicion of his motives, dispelling historians with its assumption that pohrirallifc 

Xf oDUmism of the Restoration eta and is simply tbe external eapesien of more ,m- 
the opum portant, underlying, soda! ami economic 

' fc 33W of Toleration for Dissen- Realities", hr Mertbid tocher *« 

looked-for consequences. Besides alienating 
his natural allies among the Anglican squires, 
without whose support at Westminster 
Shaftesbury would have remained powerless, 
it helped to sustain Protestant Dissent as a 
permanent force in society; and without the 
urban dissenting vo te it is doubtful whether the 

Whin Partv could ever have challenged naium. «“>’■>, r- r--- - ---- - -*■ 

rhnHes’s kinaship in the way that it did. Worse Meditemnean culture made posable wr, 

Charles s Kingaiup in s y different monarchical responses than those 
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Ogg's “Stuart Revenge’ 1 , which explains the 
dying down of Tory activity after 1683. 

John Miller's Bourbon and Stuart is a very 
different kind of book. Clearly written, well 
produced and nicety Illustrated, it is obviously 
intended for the popular market. It contains a 
sequence of deftly turned pen-portraits of the 
main personalities of ihe seventeenth century- 
kings nnd queens, their ministers and 
favourites. Through them it seeks to lake a 
closer look al the institution of monarchy and 
the arts of kingship, In part as a self-proclaimed 
corrective to the An miles school of French 


nciai sinuianucs, 

as Charles Ts sacrifice of Strafford in 1641 and 
Anne of Austria’s letting gp of Mazarin In 
1651), and to underrate important difference* 
between the countries they ruled. While laud- 
ing the author's rejection of social and econo- 
mic determinism in political history, the tact 
remains that France's vastly greater size, its 
natural wealth, superior population and 
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Jasper Ridley 


J. P. Kenyon 

JOSEPH M. LEVINE 

Humanism and History: Origins of modern 
English historiography 
297pp. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University P 
$32,95. -V 

0801418852 
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Moderns and History" are a summation df I ; 
latest research findings, including his own.an 0 r.- 
read like chapters from a larger, wide-reap*? |-, • 
book, whereas others are much more tech#™ 
and sharply focused, avowing their idendiy r .. 
contributions to. learned journals^ 1 ^ M W* Ijr.j 
read lat professional conferences. t 8 ! 
are not interesting in themselves, Orm |j;.: 
tion. “The Stonesfield Pavement’’, WW ; 
ande, offers a diverting account 



ALAN PALMER 

The Banner of Battle: The story of the Crimean 
War 

289pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £15.95. 

0297790420 

The Crimean War fascinates modern readers, 
perhaps because it is so near and yet so remote. 

Some of those who will read Alan Palmer’s 
book have met men who fought in it, for the 
last surviving officer who went to the Crimea 
did not die until 1940. But it also seems far 
away in time, with generals leading charges, 
dressed not in the camouflage of khaki but in 
resplendent blue and cherry-coloured uni- 
forms with gold trimmings across the chest and 
on the shoulders, when for the last time the 
British army went into battle against a Great 
Power with banners flying and regimental- 
bands playing. The wars of, the next decade - 
the Italian War of 1859 and the American Civil 
War - seem much more modem. 

No one familiar with Alan Palmer’s works 
will be surprised that He has written a book, 
based on extensive research, which is both eru- 
dite and eminently readable, and which com- 
blnes historical analysis with interesting detail 
and delightful trivia. The, historical analysis is 
perhaps the weaker part of lhe ; book. Mr Pal- 
mer is a little too sympathetic to Russia and the 
Tsar, who was, after all, the aggressor, begin- 
ning the war with his inyaston of the Danubian 
. provinces of . the Turkish Empire. Palmer 
traces the muddled and half-hearted steps to- 
wards wpr which were taken on both the! Rus- . 
slab arid the A Hied side.whlchslowlyM to the 
! outbreak,!)! the oV^ly WafWhicji.hks ever, been , 
officially declared between Britain and Russia 
- .. during two ; centuries ■ pLcold . war : and hostility i 
. . Blit he underestimafes the Radical arid dgqio- . . 

. . cratlchatfed 6f .Tsarlsth'aa q ciusqof the; wir. 

.. .. British’ pi}bl icS opinion had.bebn . sti rred by i; 
storieSt ofthePblUhr^ them-': 

selves on !|o the railway:! j tie a tihest^tlon ip:;- 
; . Waraaw'rin.a hopele^atteimpt to stop the de- ' 
pfirture, of. .trains ; earthing their, rebellious h 
■ youna chUdreh to detentipri Ire Si8enQ. 1 ;Thfiti Vri i 


manded that the Turks should amdac Jhe 
defeated rebels end their Polish tevduHona^ 
supporters, who had fled uo'«s the T 'k , h 
frontier. Palmerston persuaded die Turks to 
reject this demand , and sent the British navy to 
the Dardanelles to support them. It is strange 
that Palmer should dismisses eventinelevsn 
lines as a “much publicized storm m a samovar 
glass”. The British people took a m ° re . se 
view in 1849, as they would surely do in m 
of an attempt by adespot to 
ing state, by the threat of war, to surrender 
political refugees to his tendermercie^Il pfey 
ed an important part in arousing the war fever 

In Britain four years later. f . 

There were other manifestations of me 
growth of democratic feeling. TJunng 
Crimean War, the common h 

garded as a hero, not as the scum of the earth, 

and there was much talk 

tence of aristocratic generals and 

and a call for tfieir replacement by abl, r^® n ° 

humbler origins. ThesescnUmcnls.w^be^ 

came commonplace dunag the Firat and 
Second World Wars, were new ideas m 1855. 
But if Palmer does not place sufficient emph 
asb on the Radical Influence, he does notcom- 
rtietely Ignore it; and though Ihere is no refer- 
ence InLis book to Mazzini, Mara, Victor 
Huso or Lord Dudley Stuart, he has not over- 
looked the mote important foje of Kossuth and 

^Pelhana the best geatiud of this entertaining 
hook is the descriptions of the battles, 

: mves'a vivid account of tlie well-known co V ry 

EL at Balaelava.,as well as riMhemore 
neglected incidents atthe Alma ind Ipktsrman . . 
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THEN AGAIN 

Sue McCauley 

The sub tropical island of Matuwairus offered “ 
and her three children from the pressures of mtunland life end a bilad 
marriage; And to it came people escaping from the past andlooking to 
establish new personal relationships. 

Award-winning New Zealand novelist Sue McCauley lias created with 
dramatic intensity and ironic humour a world as rich and faacmatmg 
as life itself.. 

£11.95 0340401Q1X 

UNQUIET SOUL: 

A biography of Charlotte Bronte 

MargotPeters 

A welcome reissue in trade paperback format of Margot Peters’ 
acclaimed biography. 

“The story itself is so gripping and the telling is so good, that one ceases 
to question and reads on to weep . . . the result is a most readable book 
which cannot fail to move.” -MargaretDrabble 
£12.95 0340406704 

CHANGELING 

Catharine Arnold 

This is the second novel by one of the most exciting of young British 
novelists Whose first novel, Lost Time, won a runners-up prize in the 
' . 1987 Betty TVask Awards. 

\CRANGELlN.G is the story of .a woman whose husband has been 
assassiiiated. Shy yet self-willed, Hero Abrahams made an unlikelv 
partner for Tbm, vyith his mysterious MoD job. Only after Tbm’s death 
• did she discover how little she knew. 

A stylish, moving uovel of Ihe patterns of love and dependency & 
private and public faces of emotion, the weaknesses and tommuiin ! 
resilience ofpeopleuiider pressure. 

M95-. ,.l 034040S4£i 
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Against abstraction 


Clarence Brown 

JOHN BAYLEY 

The Order of* Battle at Trafalgar and other 
essays 

224pp. Collins Hurvill. XI 2. 

000 2728-186 


Like Marianne Moore, who entitled a book of 
critical prose Predilections, John Bay ley sccins 
as a rule to write only about books that he can 
unfcigncdly praise. Not that he praises every- 
thing in some Pollyanna manner, far from it, 
but Itis reviews are models of urbane enthu- 
siasm and fairness, never marred by the petty 
self-serving triumph, the quotation spiced by 
the deftly inserted “[si'ej”, or the far from 
casual aside thnt Todornv is a Bulgarian, not a 
Russian, which few of us are able to resist. He 
has that rarest of qualities in a literary critic 
nowadays: generosity. It is a measure of our 
situation that one should feel more than a little 
defensive about even using the word. He has 
the capacity for being fond of hooks, such as 
Tuifornv’s Poetics of Prose, that are fun- 
damentally antipathetic to his temperament. 

This is the second of Professor Uayley’s col- 
lections of periodical pieces. The first. Selected 
Essays, was published in 1984. It contained 
twenty-two articles, well over half about 
American writers or scholars, und the bulk of 
the rest about Russinns. This book contains 
twenty-three, all but three of them hook re- 
views, and the score here is Russia 13, America 
0. The rest are mostly about English writers, 
with one or two about Czechs, Poles and Ita- 
lians. 

But keeping the score by nationalities is 
actually rather pointless, since everyone of any 
merit that John Baylcy hus ever read in any 
language is constantly present to his mind, and 
clamouring for a mention. No writer is con- 
fined to the essay devoted to him. Forever 
there to lend scale are Shakespeare, Pushkin 
and Tolstoy - about whom Bayley has written 
distinguished monographic studies - and, one 
step lower. Keats, Wordsworth, Proust, 


Flaubert and Hardy. And the modem Russian 
writers Pasternak, Mandelstam and Akhma- 
tova, to whom Baylcy is especially devoted, 
are seldom absent for long stretches. 

What does he dislike? Theory, greyncss, 
meanness, obstruction, “ft is not a hit theore- 
tical”, he says in fervent praise of Brodsky’s 
discussion of Auden's “September 1 , 1939”. Of 
Vasily Grossman's mammoth novel with its 
suffocatingly ponderous title Life and Fate he 
manages to say: "Structurally, it is dead; spir- 
itually, it could not be more alive.” What docs 
he like? Immediacy, personality, the ‘‘heavi- 
ness of being" us opposed to the “unbearable 
lightness” of Kundera's title, the absence of 
humbug; paradox, of which lie is so fond that it 
seems at limes about to usurp all other modali- 
ties of thought; and in moderation u little 
sloppiness, the messiness of everyday life and 
mint ion - the bUte noire of clinical theory, with 
its apotheosis of tidiness. 

Baylcy likes things a little muddled and 
tenuous, Herrick's wild civility, more than an 
art too precise in every part. Two poems of 
Zbigniew Herbert are faulted for an excess of 
“point". Baylcy hazards the guess that in the 
original Polish there must be surface phe- 
nomena in the words to mute the too vivid 
point. A line from Herbert, “ faithful to uncer- 
tain clarity”, might well be taken us a heartfelt 
device Tor essay after essay. What Bnylcy likes 
can lies! be conveyed by an example from 
Wordsworth cited in the title essay. In the ori- 
ginal 1797 version of the Lyrical Ballads the 
poet includes a picture of an old man who 
“docs not seem conscious of the impression he 
most makes on others - that of patience and 
'settled quiet'”. But this impression is com- 
pletely dissipated by the pussage that follows, 
in which we learn that the old man is on his way 
to take leave of his son, a sailor, “Who from a 
sen-fight has been brought to Falmouth, / And 
there is dying in on hospital". So fnr from being 
the picture of tranquillity and unconscious 
ease, he is driven by an urgent and tragic pur- 
pose. Wordsworth removed this ending from 
the 1800 edition and never restored it. Bayley 
characteristically laments this impoverish- 
ment: 


There is no incongruity between the old man's 
speech and the impression that he made on the poet, 
hut Wordsworth . , . spoilt the wonderful inter- 
play . . . between character, fact and history, the 
interplay which was not “subdued” to poetic dis- 
course hut left in what can only be described as its 
nntural slate, the stale where our sense of these 
things is most receptive. 

The natural messiness of things has been re- 
moved, Wordsworth has neatened up the 
scene, the old man has become a character 
wholly contained in a poem, and our sense of 
“fond participation” blunted. This is not to 
Bayley's taste. He is for the natural state. 

Journalism is itself a little sloppy, but ideally 
it is sloppy only in so far as the best conversa- 
tion is sloppy. A lack of certain kinds of res- 
traint can be heuristic, leading to unanticipated 
verbal and intellectual inventions. '“Twen- 
ticth-century myth-making poets, like Yeats 
and Blok, are direct inheritors of European 
Romanticism, giving it a personal and indi- 
vidual life." As in the presence of good talk, 
one does not feel like letting this pass: what life 
' had European Romanticism before, if it was 
not personal and individual? That is the point, 
(hat one feels drawn into the colloquy, and is 
almost grnteful for the absence of the alert 
editor who might linve queried it. Editors spoil 
good talk. They break in to say that Tsvetaeva 
was unaware (on page 118) of Rilke’s being 
terminally ill, but on page 160 she simply 
ignores it; which? And the whole chain of what 
was being said gets broken. 

Turgenev's once great reputation has been 
eclipsed principally by his attempt to “please 
everyone"? I doubt that. Could that be more 
Ilian any other factor to blame? Surely it is the 
conjunction of our own obsession with the 
novel and the sadly dated nature of all 
Turgenev’s novels except one. The tedium of 
On the Eve , programmatically turning round 
(and round and round) an issue now of interest 
only to social or political historians, simply 
blinds us to his genuine greatness as a master of 
the shorter form. The impression of being in a 
good conversation is sustained by the fact that 
Bayley himself, later in the same essay, seems 
to admit this objection. 

The title essay (not a book review) is intri- 


cate and funny in places and filled with a kind 
of continuous discovery. One begins with fo 
germ text. Trilling’s nostalgia for a » ai 2 
place” in which a contemporary intellectual 
“can be silent, in which he can faiowsomeihh 
- in what year the Parthenon was begun 
order of battle at Trafalgar, how Linear B*» 
deciphered: almost anything that has nothin, 
to do with the talkative and attitudinising p 2 
sent". One then moves through a mated am. 
ment against thinkers identified variously a 
"today’s critics", “structural analysis", and 
speakers of the “new discourse”. Roland 
Barthes alone is named, but the whole Paris- * 
New Haven axis is clearly intended. . 

Bayley regards the consolingly knowabk 
past as now even more remote than in Trilling'i 
time, and for two reasons. The Holocaust and 
the galaxy of horrors clustered round it in ftt 
past still adjacent to us are literally impossible 
to incorporate as knowledge into anything 
other than spurious poems. And the “new > 
analysts” have no place in their system for the f 

past, which is famously resistant to manipula- 
tion. Their traducings and dilapidations aie 
inseparable from the present of their on 
uniquely overvalued selves. (I am embroider- 
ing here a bit, but Bayley’s argument lacksooly 
warmth.) The kind of poem that deals after a 
fashion with the intractable recent past is ex- 
emplified by Zbigniew Herbert's poem on the 
pebble. It deals with the past by conspicuous 
ignoring it, by snubbing it, as it were, in favour 
of the mute and immutable mineral. 

Books composed of pieces scattered here ■ 
and there are not usually notable for their 
form, but there is a shapeliness to this one and 
it is of a kind that Vladimir Nabokov would 
approve: the form imparted by images, details, 
fine touches unobtrusively made. The pebble { 
in the poem by Zbigniew Herbert that we meet i 
near the beginning will return near the end in i- 
the role not only of shape-giver but of talisma- f 
nic reminder of a recurrent complex of themes: ; 
the paradoxical success of dealing with certain f 
subjects, such as the Holocaust, by pointedly 
ignoring them, and the solidity and perm* i- 
nence of personal life, in a work of art as j. 
opposed to abstraction of every kind. £ 
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JOHN CAREY 

, Original Copy: Selected reviews and 
journalism 1969-1986 
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“Among the current clichds I especially de- 
plore" , writes John Carey in Original Copy , "is 
the one which refers to hospital patients being 
kept alive by machines as ‘cabbages’. This is 
both inaccurate and insulting to vegetables." 
This is not, we notice, merely the fastidious 
distaste for cliches which makes him such . a 
devastating critic of that “knacker’s yard of 
language", the 1983 party election manifestos. 
It indicates-, more ominously, a vegetable- 
grower’s view of the world. "For a cabbage”, 
he goes on. "is a sturdy, self-reliant being, and 
compared with the average specimen of twen- 
tieth century manhood it has, when wen 
grown, a positively athletic air," 

For Professor Cnrey, vegetable gardening is 
a form of sustained guerrilla warfare whose 
chief appeal is Ihut it “peps up the aggressive 
instincts". He is lyrical nri the subject of toxic 
pesticides. "Unfortunately the slronge.it and 
most effective ones keep being withdrawn 
from the market on the grounds that they have ' 
been found to damage the environment. So 
when you hit on a really lethal sort it's u goad 
plain to buy in u large supply." This passion for 
pesticides carries over into Ilia prose. Of Diomi ' 
Cooper he observe s, “old phot ns sh ow n bl link, 
helpless srirt of face, rather like n ruse just 
before you drench it with DDT". As an ad-, 
mircr of stu rdy cabbages he has no rime for the 
exotic blooms of Modernism who . drooped 
their petals around 1 the figures of Harold 
Acton, Cyril Connolly and the Sitwells. Not 
content with drenching these sensitive plants 1 
with paraquat, lie fumigates their seed-beds in 
j the hothouses of Eton and Oxford. “Down 
[■ with Dons'' , a root-and-branch iissnult on the _ 


progressive fantasies of pansy poets and 
dandy dons, moves from the allotment to the 
aviary for its comparisons: "a don is about as 
well placed to start clamouring for liberty as a 
budgerigar". 

Carey is a brilliant polemicist. His reviews 
induce a furtive thrill at seeing the Titans of the 
modem Eng Lit syllabus reduced to acned 
adolescents. Auden's knack for metrical preci- 
sion is explained by an obsession with lavatory 
seats. 'When invited to Japan, Auden gave as 
his reason for refusing, his belief that the lava- 
tory seats there would be loo small for his 
bottom. As in matters of metre and form, exact 
fit was important He is also a master of 
metaphor. At prep school, he writes, E. M. 
Forster found himself “an unskinned prawn 
among fully armed crustaceans". On the 
battlefield, William Howard Russell “would 
emit, streams of faultless prose as unerringly as 
a water-cannon”. Yet often invective gets the 
better of wit. To say of Beatrice Webb’s Diary 
that "it could just as well have been composed 
by an intelligent cockroach" is to sacrifice both 
wit and insight to a passion for phrasemaking. 

What emerges from this selection of his re- 
views find journalism is a delight in rendering 
people ns things, less as an effect of analogy 
■ chan us a depp-rbcitcd belief that the material 
and vegetable worlds ere less trivial and 
treacherous than human -beings, It is a quality 1 
which Carey himself observes ip several of the 
nuthure he discusses. : Agatha Christie, he 
notes, is more deeply moved by objects, by 
“thu mauve nursery wnlf-paper, the stolid 
mahogany lavatory seats" than by people. 
Sacha vere II Sitwell’s enthusiasms have “an urt-\ 
peopled feeli . . . . when live humans engage 
his attention they lend to be grotesques % Clive 
James’s grandpa becomes "a senile agglorpera- : . 
(ion of smells and spcech-impedinieil(s''. Tu 
Evelyn Waugh’s Diaries "people disintegrate ' 
into strings of incoherent attributes 1 ’: He also 
remarks (hat Waugh’s pages “crawl with 
Squashed personalities". v ;,i., : iv ;.i 

Jf's a commem whjch applies equally; well tori 


this volume. Carey invites us to share with him 
the pleasure of squashing the pampered re- 
putations of Diana Mosley or Maurice Bowra, 
Stephen Spender or C. S. Uwis. Paralysed by 
his pesticide they become garish bugs in the 
entyniologist’s specimen-case. More difficult 
to pin down are Carey’s critical priorities. Re- 
viewing Martin Green’s Children of the Sun he 
writes, “this book is richly stocked with people 
whom any person of decent instincts will find 
loathsome". This, though more forcefully ex- 
pressed, roughly corresponds to Green’s own 
view of the English “Decadents”. But Green’s 
critical values, as Carey acknowledges, are 
clearly presented: “the heroes of Mr Green’S 
story are the Leavises and Atwell”. Against 
the background of a “menagerie of limp- 
wnsted exquisites" Carey concedes! that the 
tones of Scrutiny pray seem wholesome. Yet in 
his article on the Leavises he strikes a more 
characteristic note, attacking their “super- 
cihous bullying rhetoric". And in his reviewof 
the Slansky/Abrahams Unknown Orwell he 
presents Orwell as a hypocrite and misfit, con- 
stantly swopping between socialist and sahib. 

Carey seeks neither heroes nor allies in his 
war agairtst the dudes and dunces; Pope, who 
might provide a model; is'* dismissed as ,r dis- 

Urkin; whose 

cabbage-patch 

superficially congenial, is described as gmne 

■ ; a convincing impression ,of ■ having his 1 life- 
support System inadyertehtly Un-piueced" 

' PoriSare 

2Sv a don att&cking donsr’an 

' ^emapDnstantly to be 

engage^ foi, df Swiftian At 

m bd d^pfiOf?, brietlyljA;!a 1 liberal 

S/ Sfe! ^ ttaUfP# Berners'srQottoc'fdUy 

■ was 'more / worthwhile : :■'» w a . . .Li . i ■* •• • ■ ■ ; * : 


and healthy has happened”. j 

The figures who come out best from this | 
volume are such unfashionable story-tellers as ? 
R. L. Stevenson, G. K. Chesterton, Jerome K. ■ 

Jerome. These are the cabbages among (be 
queens whose sturdy individualism and robust 
optimism Carey champions against the sneer* 
of the “genteel highbrows”. Yet in reality itis 
less optimism than wit which seduces him. He '■ 
says of Clive James’s Unreliable Memoirs, “Iks | 

exuberance with words seems as natural as I 
sun-tan”. The strength of this praise can be '* 
indicated by the fact that it recalls Carey's ow s 
hedonistic pleasure in storing onions: "m* . i 

upon row of gleaming amber bellies -the onion 

equivalent of a riviera beach scene". A 8 !*? • 

shares this exuberance with words. Infuriatihg c 
and entertaining by turns, his reviews offer a 
capricious blend of paradoxes - cavalier in > 
their defence of puritan virtues, patrician k ; 
their contempt for privilege. They are, above I 
all, compulsive reading. Reviewing Speak fo? 
Yourself, a selection of Mass Observation sur* ; 
Veys, he concludes; “The' only defect of, ■ 
anthology is that it is not twice as long-'TJw j 
same might be said o t Original Copy . ' V,;.. . 

“The period of the American Civil WarwasW* . 

one in which' belles iettres 

Edmund Wilson began Patriotic Gbre : \$°})>. ’ 

“bin it did produce a remarkable litemt^ j 

which mostly consists of speeches and :■ 
phletsj private lexers’ and diaries, persona ] 

: niemoire and journalistifc reports.'’ Hi? 1 

-moth study oLfoe literature of the "historical y f 
' ' crisjs" of; 1861-65 :has recently Wed Fiefi*.: 

• lished l .(8l4pp l • Hogarih J Press. . ipaperbatL- - 
: £8 { 95i' 07012 U7Q8 <?!)i\ynsbn discusses . V 

A* poetry of (he Civil Wa4 the.ndvellsja pf 
; PPst-War Sbtith and the work ofsiich Writer a?, ’* 
• Harriet Hp^they Sfowe arid "Oliver Wen® J 
■ . HolmeS’, ; bi|t also: the<pap?rS of,.SoIai^' ' ; J 
^'Confederate Judies” aqd 
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Just when we thought we'd seen the last of the 
English comic middle classes, here they are 
popping up again in Jeremy Lewis's engaging 
memoir of his time as an undergraduate at 
Trinity College, Dublin,, in the early 1960s. 
Here are the mild fatuities, the virginal whimsi- 
calities (Lewis’s own phrase), the distrust of 
pretentiousness, the humane love of impracti- 
cal]^, timidity and sexual incompetence that 
reassure the reader of Britain’s continuing lead 
in high-tech nincompoopery. 

Lewis presents himself as a public-school 
outsider of a not unfamiliar kind, a genial, 
sensitive, bookish soul trapped inside a gra- 
nite-jawed, rugby-player’s body, dreamily ill- 
adapted to the absurdities of Institutional life. 

At school, incapable of assembling a Bren gun, 
he finds himself being drilled by squeaky- 
voiced juniors half his height; a broken reed on 
the sports field he, with other amiable shirkers, 
turns referee with predictably dismal results. 
Son of a doctor and one-time scholar of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge (who gravely packs 
him off to public school with his knitting), 
Lewis is affronted to be turned down by every 
college of his father’s university. But TCD 
does not flinch. , , 

At this period, according to Lewis, Trinity 
was "more reminiscent of eighteenth-century 
Oxford than contemporary Oxbridge . . . 
tolerant, benign, indolent and indifferent”, an 
atmosphere to which Lewis immediately suc- 
cumbed, repaying the college’s urbanity with 
the lifelong devotion commonly inspired by 
ancient unreformed centres of learning, ele- 
gantly housed. Trinity's style suited Lewis s 
temperament: pas sirieux, concerned with the 
surface rather than the substance of things, 
indecisive - such, at least, is his own version. 
Released into academic fatalism by Trinity s 
unpretentious six-week terms, he happily in- 
dulged his comic sense , his delight in the eccen- 
tric. From the grand walled-off enclave smack 
in the middle of Dublin, with its bottle-nosed 
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■ BASIL BQOTOROYD . 

A Shoulder to Laugh On: An autobiography 
208pp. Robson, £12.95. 

0860513939 . ' 

There are certain phrases - “light entertaiu- 
mertt" is one, “professional humorist” is 
another- which strike a chill to the heart. What 
they suggest, without being censorious, is a 
menu of trivia, as futile as diet cola, as 
nourishing as lettuce. Boothroyd has lived with 
his trade description for nearly fifty years, 
happily' for the most part, but there are mo- 
ments in this autobiography when his drollery 
sounds like drudgery and his smile freezes into 
a rictus. Being painlessly funny Is hard work.. 

He drifted into the job as you - or, rather, as 
he - would expect. After salad days S3 a choris- 
ter in Lincoln he was steered jnlo banking by 
his father, a rather mysterious person who 
earned his living at different times as a timber 
• expert, fc rent-cojlecfor and a hospital secret- 
ary^ What his tnie profession was Boothroya 
claims to liaVe no idea. ; • • 

’ His owp progress seems just as arbitrary. For . 

severaj . years he^ buttled around provincial 

. braiichbs of Lloyds Bapk, living it up pt Cem- 
. .bridge.- where he played alto sax in .a band 
’called the SynCopeppcrs, amj surviving the 
■tediuht Qf.Brjgg: ih Liricolhshlre, a contender . 
■then and how for the;Utleof M Mt Boring Town 
iri Britmn. Laridiadie^ moth’ered him, and at 
; 4 least : one., laridior^, the . moustachiped Mr 
, . ■ AsHtori, who potted roojts by shooting mem up 
i\ :,the iri8fd4'-of the;cblmhey ;6n which they were 
-iWefoii&toi. him in the fine Bf 1 01 tellUIg 


porters in tail-coats and jockey-caps, he ranges 
outwards into the decaying Georgian streets 
and squares of the still seedily elegant city. 

Lewis never became part of the “wild" 
Trinity, the violent, glass-smashing “bloodies" 
whose antics are observed without rancour 
from a safe distance; as too, apart from the 
intimidatingly sophisticated ffcnella, whom 
Lewis spends two years mooning over (again 
from a safe distance), are the products of Bc- 
dales and Dartington. Rather, his companions 
in the mild, drunken adventures in suburban 
Dublin digs, or on trips to the Aran Islands or, 
in the long vacations, to Istanbul or Central 
America or the Middle East, are drawn from 
congenial, frivolous souls who, give or take a 
rung or two in the social ladder, might have 
stepped out of the pages of English comic 
novels of the 1950s; or. given Lewis’s passion 
for Surtees, from Mr Sponge's Sporting Tour , 
such as the undergraduate referred to through- 
out as “Mr Jawleyford" with his “mustard-col- 
oured tweed suit and rusty nail replacing one of 
his lost false teeth". The reality of life at Trin- 
ity, “neither a part of England nor of Ireland , 
might, one fancies, have brought the two 
modes together: the anti-heroic, anxious, com- 
ical self-examination and the mock-heroic 
blow-up of “characters". 

Not all of the book is about Lewis s Four 
years at Trinity. The student capers are skilful- 
ly (and wisely) broken up by long sections fill- 
ing in the author’s childhood in London and 
Sussex, his family background (there is a no- 
table description of an ogreish Gloucestershire 
grandfather), and his schooldays. Anecdotal, 
crammed with eccentric characters and shot 
through with a rueful common sense, these 
sections do most to justify Lewis's hope to have 
produced a memoir that should be entertain- 
ing, evocative and symptomatic of middle-class 
life in England between the late 1940s und 

mid-1960s , 

Jeremy Lewis is funny and good-humoured 
about it all and one hopes that he is now turn- 
ing his attention to his early days in publishing, 
prefigured in the epilogue to the present 
volume. But he must take his editor s pencil to 
the adjective triplets and the ever-beckoning 
subordinate clauses that sometimes leave the 
reader with no breath, or inclination, to laugh 
by the time he stubs his toe on the full stop. 
TTien we shall all enjoy the next episode more. 


that he would have got bimouthadheco^ 
tinued bowling long enough- A ‘ 

admission that he hadn't", recalls Boothroyd, 
“one had to doubt one's doubts. 

Boothroyd joined the editonal department 
of the Lloyds house magazine in 1937 and 
writing for Punch the following y«r 
His first piece was printed above the ™ ll ^° 

A P Herbert, a composing-room enor ma 

fact that ha had bough, twelve 
copies of the magazine to pass proudly^nang 
friends. He rallied, however, joined the staff 
and served under- six editors, beginning with 
E. V. Knox and ending with Alan Corep- 
Malcolm Muggeridge, hdam jam hood de- 
scended. was the most icontKlaslu. oflhe 
bunch, andaithough heupset ^ProP"^; 
Alan Agnew, by his jleelkd bad llasle i and 
mriflries f sending out for sandwiches to Oc 

inonstrath the inadequacies of a l*Hiif^ lhocl|jh 

his impact on what was then still a fairly staia 
ISn was profound. Boothroyd s por- 
trail of Mugg on the make is shrewd, affection* 
are and slIgMly awed. What impressed him was 
not only Muggeridge’s style, but his daumingly 
intimate knowledge of people and 

Boothroyd himself never seems K>>ave 
liinde the inside track (his tone is occasionally : 

the ballroom window), but to 
chosen bv Prince Philip to Write his pfficial life . 
. and, afte? taking o yeaf off to do the Job, never 

returned to the PuwcA stpblO. 

A Shoulder to Laugh on is, designed to enter 
(ain Now and then, though,; it hints at & trob- 

THs^ -not grouri4 which he chooses to 
'‘betteaTtuck li 
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SUE LI MB 
Love Forty 

240pp. Bimlum.£9.95. 
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Billed by its publishers ns autobiography and 
by the syntax-defying "British Library Cata- 
loguing in Publication Data’ as a study of 
“motherhood", Love Forty is in much the same 
exuberant vein as Sue Limb's first novel, Up 
the Garden Path r which appeared a couple of 
years ago. While the earlier work chronicled a 
metropolitan life which left little time for bed- 
making, Love Forty finds her in a battered van, 
heading through darkest Chiswick, and on to 
house-hunting in Wales and Gloucestershire, 
an upheaval duly compounded by her first 

pregnancy. . . 

Having long exercised a right to chouse, unu 
beginning late, she is almost forty before the 
maternal urge takes a hold of her mind while 
“by now what the body would like is the life 
style of nn Abbess A little gardening be- 

fore Compline: a couple of hours* Illuniinnting 

before Confession.” . 

No such tranquillity is to be found in these 
pages. With her first novel still fresh In the 
mind, it would hardly have struck one as credi- 
ble if Mrs Limb’s countryside were mu soon to 
be as chaotic as was Stoke Newington . “then n 
fnirly derelict und scruffy dump, but which has 
since risen in fashion s» fast you can hear the 
pavement squeak . . . the cats who pad their 
way Hlong among the (iauloise butts arc now 
alt sleek Burmese called Lno Tzu”. She has an 
unerring eye for those details with which the 
more equable learn to live but which in her case 
only serve to fiiel a nature that thrives on dis- 
order. . . 

Holed up as temporary custodians of a 
Welsh cottage which a bachelor friend is trying 
to sell, Mrs Limb and her Dutchman (van 
Dyke, a composer with a large piano to 


accommodate) are on the look-out for n place 
of their own. Worn out by the hills ("you u 
need Shcrpiis :iml a grant from the Royiil 
Geographical Society just to gel me hack to the 
■IV road”), the pair decide to look farther east. 
"Let them sneer. I was so relieved at the pros- 
pect »f giving up all pretensions of Wclshness, 
that 1 gabbled and capered like si inonkey. 
Going home! 1 was going home! I didn’t know 
exactly where (hat was, of course. But you get 
the general idea." 

Duly installed, if none too easily, in a ramb- 
ling, four-btdroomed semi in Stroud, they find 
themselves in a curious enclave of artists ~ "so 

many of the self-employed gathered together. 1 
bet the Tax Officer for the area is prematurely 
grey. 1 hope so anyway.” TTicir home life 
makes that of Alice Thomas Ellis look a model 
of austerity und restraint. "In short, the nesting 
instinct began to poll, thank God." If the fol- 
lowing pages, the addition to the nest now on 
its way, lose some of the verve, the chaos they 
record is more educative ihan many of the 

manuals of childbirth which now flood the mar- 
ket; Mrs Limb never quite loses that sense of 
humour which more ardent spirits would have 
us believe should play no part in the business. 

All of which leads, unexpectedly, to jin 
appearance on that “chat show without the 
chat”, of which somebody remarks, “Vd rather 
have an operation limn he «n Stop the Week . 
As Mrs Limit puts it: “the programme’s aim 
seems to be that they should all be shouting 
each other down in a scintillating anil witty 
mfilee. until Robert Robinson plummets down 
from a great height like an osprey seizing n 
salmon and clinches the whole thing with the 
decisive snap of an epigram". 

Qucenie Leavis, one suspects, was being 
characteristically blinkered when she scrawled 
“cliche-ridden journalistic rubbish" at the foot 
oFone of Sue Limb’s apprentice efforts. Some- 
body, though, should have given similar treat- 
ment to Chris Liddell’s illustrations, which 
appear to have strayed from the Famous Five 
or Secret Seven. 


TEMENOS 8 

A Revieiu devoted to the Arts 
of the Imagination 


TCMENOS has become a focus - one amongst othere - of a world wide 
network of writers and others who in their various fields are seekiriB- 
we are to turn the Hdc of secular reductionism and to reaffirm those 
spiritual values which have been in the past, and must be m the future, 
the ground of any true human culture. 

Contents: Editorial Note Kathleen Raine, Andrei Tarkowsky MrNi. 
The Apocalypse Andrei Tarkovsky. Peter Brook and Traditional Thought 
BasarabNicolwctt. A Story about Humanity Jean MambrinoJ Poems: Sab- 
baths 1983 and Sabbaths 1984 Wendell Berry. Chapters a Novel, 
Tlaeman, what of the Road’ V S Yanovsky. Poems Oaten SjOstrand. 

Vemon*Watkins Roberto Sanesi. Unpublished p i«^ Vernon Wafidne^ 
Utters to Michael Hamburger Vernon Watkins- Sections from i Utters 
to Francis Dafau-Labeyrie Vernon Watkins. Aphorisms !«n h : Watt. 
Winifred Nicholson's Flowers Kathleen Raine. Greening Refreshment 
fohn Lane. Writings on her Painting Winifred Nicholson. Poems by Tom 
Geonre MaCkav Brown, Rayne MacKinnon. Medusa and the Arts 
loHn Allison. Some Concepts oHhe Secular E W 
F Tomlin .Poems by Neill Curry, Andrew Slamland. The Theory of Vis- 
ionary Knowledge Henry Corbin. 

Illustrations: From a series of abstract transformations by Winifred Nlchol- 
aon. Colour plates of flower paintings by Winifred Nicholson. Templum 
Drawings by D» vld Mdagan. 1 

Reviews- The Baidic Voice Phillip Shemrd. Guardians of Ihe Temple 
ftter Umbom Wilson. Veals's Predestined Tart Brian X«ble. P«nu 
a nricni f*hlna Michael Loeew.. Authentic Words Brian Keeble. 
Traditionalists and Humanists John Alll&t- A Just Celebration Brian Mer- 
rikln H1U. These are the Alps Jean MacVein. Rilke s Greatness Jeremy 
Reed. Poems of Pain, Poems of Fiaise Kathleen Raine. A. Treasure-house 

'of- linages John Matthews. 

• temenos is published from 47 Pnulton's ^n uare '^ 0 ”^®"' 

to wWchaddrtssali editdrialcortmunicatio.w ahoutdbe directed. 

TEMBhios 8 is available through Element Books Ltd, 

L^ngmead,ShaHeaburyX)oraetBP78PL 

' ’j; £9.93plus £1 .00 postage and packing. . 
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In and out of character 


S'- 

; 

• fe-iiiS 


Victoria Glendinning 

JAMESSPADA 

GracerThc secret lives of a princess 
346pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £12.95. 
0283995351 

ALEXANDER WALKER 

Vlvlen:Thc life of Vivien Leigh 
342pp. Weidenfeldand Nicolson. £12.95. 

0 297 79 1 IK 4 

The great scriptwriter in the sky gnve Vivien 
Ixrigh and Grace Kelly star parts, some lousy 
lines, and wrote each of them out of the script 
before the end of the last red. They botli died, 
unexpectedly, at fifty-three. Famous, beuiili- 
ful, and sufficiently talented, hoth led troubled 
lives. One of the more dubious pleasures of 
reading about the private unhappiness of 
screen goddesses is Schadenfreude. Every ax- 
iom dear to the hearts of the cuulinus. the dim 
and the unsuccessful seems borne out. This is 
not the intention of their biographers. In ex- 
posing for the first lime Grace Kelly's pro- 
miscuity, James Spndn claims justifiably to he 
revealing a more interesting person than the 


legend allows. 

The purpose of biography, writes Alexander 
Walker in his introduction, is to "assign a 
meaning to a life", l ie does not actually say 
what he feels the meaning of Vivien Leigh’s life 
was. But his book, which covers over-fu ini liar 
ground with the selectivity of a metal-detector, 
suggests how role-playing on stage or screen 
affected her off-stnge, generally with unhappy 
results. 

Vivien Leigh nnd Grace Kelly were accom- 
plished role-play ers from childhood. Both had 
Roman Catholic mothers who believed above 
ail in keeping up appearances, and both had 
unsupporlivc fathers. The pressure to behave 
pleasingly mid present a demure, genteel 
facade seems to have banked up their fires. 
Grace Kelly, it appears, screwed her way to the 
lop doggedly and, once there, had affairs with 
most of her leading men while preserving - 
with the help of the studio's publicity machine 
- her ladylike image. Her combination of “re- 
finement and sexual charisma", as Spada puts 
it, wns the secret of her screen success; it was 
exactly right for the mood of the 1950s. nud 
"for ninny men, Grace solved the whore/ 
mndonna dilemma”. 


The photographs show that she was, ironi- children gave her a worthwhile role. Her I 
cally, at her most beautiful in her early forties. years were less fulfilling. The children 

" " ormvinn nr, nn/1 nrn,..'... li 5 ‘ 


Stars. seen through cloud 


David Coward 

DAYIDTHOMSON 

Warren Deafly : A life and a story 

469pp. Seeker and Warburg. £14.95. 

0436 52015 X 

RICHARD DYER 

Heavenly Bodies: Film stars and society 
208pp. Macmillan. £25 (paperback, £6.96). 
0333293404 


Warren Beatty is a star who bares selected 
regions of his soul in the public intimacy of 
cinemas but gives neither copy to the paparazzi 
nor an inch to the money-men. Both by acci- 
dent and design, most cif his eighteen roles 
have projected a persona which is an appealing 
mix of cagey hustler and wide-eyed innocent. 
But Is he the sum bf his parts? "Nobody knows 
much about Warren Beatty, including Warren 
himself” , said Esquire magazine in 1967, and 
David .Thomson, jovial and miffed by turns, 
keeps it that way. Facts, fights and credits are 
reeled off genially enough and they are fleshed 
out with gossip, bits of cinema history, airy 
generalities and standard bitchiness - Robert 
Wagner never managed “tq get character into 
Ws acting or the little boy out of his face". The 
miffedness surfaces with each mention of 
Beatty's refusal to participate in the venture: 
he appreciated the thought but wasn't talking 
to anybody. Period. 

Perhaps h’s in the blood. His sister. Shirley 
MacLalne, turned down a biographer 
last year but at least let it be known that she was 
not prepared to give away moments she could 
use herself to write her own words at $900,000 
‘ a tome. Undeterred, Thomson has produced 
an “imaginative* biography which is ^admit- 
tedly discursive, playful and speculative”. 
Warren is observed from the outside and there 
: is not much to see. Famous for packing a “pis- 
tol feathery, with notches", he fa taut,: cool, 
tense, poised, still, inieUigeh Land shy, "a Pros- 
: . - pero who has kept the look of an Arid" Beat- 
' ■ ty, Cinema, biography and Hollywood have 
• words poured all over them. This is aiilhor-ln- 
' : a-jam ploy number one. Number two Is an 
intercut story, released in gobbets of three or 
four pages making up a third of the book, ' 
whlclf follows n hopeful movie writer D in his 
• quest for the imagined s tar. Eyes, who does not. ■ 
talk to anybody either. 


mcr. There is also some incisive film criticism - 
of McCabe and Mrs Miller and Reds in particu- 
lar - and an acute suggestion that fewer hesita- 
tions and less caution would have released 
morcofBcatty'sconsiderablc talents. Even so, 
“the great, shy Indy killer" remains shrouded in 
a mystery which also envelops wlmt this book 
sets out to reveal: “the idea of American 
beauty for men at this time". It is a pity that 
Thomson seems to have surrenderd to the per- 
verse u urenlity of the world of movies which he 
himself analysed very sharply in America in the 
Dark (1977). It is also regrettable that he 
should not have made a better fist of nailing 
elusive, enigmatic Warren Beatty when he 
made such a good job of pinning down fey, 
tricksy Laurence Sterne in Wild Excursions 
(1972). 

If David Thomson is “drawn to stardom”, 
Richard Dyer holds it up gingerly and shakes 
it. What falls out is a heap of modish theoriz- 
ing. His argument is that stars validate the 
aspirations both of social groups and of indi- 
viduals and that these aspirations are deter- 
mined by historical and cultural forces. But his 
attempt to tease out general ideas about stars is 
rooted in an over-narrow theoretical base. The 


Then, playing the long, dull part of Princess 
Grace of Monaco, she was no longer making 
films. Prince Rainier refused to allow her to 
pursue her career. It was largely on this 
account that “no pretence of great together- 
ness was made by Grace or Rainier after the 
mid-70s". But he was desolated when she died 
after a car-crash. 

The most interesting part of Spada’s book is 
about the mechanics of Grace Kelly’s mar- 
riage. The Prince's courtship was facilitated by 
an unlikely go-between- his spiritual adviser, a 
FatherTucker. Grace had to undergo a fertility 
test , and provide u dowry of $2 million - an old , 
European custom. Father Tucker explained to 
the incredulous Kellys. (Monaco was having a 
cash-flow problem.) 

As one insider said, “they bought each other 
out of a catalogue”. One doesn’t order from a 
catalogue something one does not fancy. Both 
parties were keen on (his mutually advan- 
tageous match, and on one another. But the 
new Princess, whose French was and remained 
poor, felt lonely and homesick in the 220-room 
palncc until the birth and upbringing of her 


usual generalities are unacknowledged: that 
slnrs have replaced our lost aristocracies, that 
they are the icons and saints of our amorphous 
religiosity or the equivalent of Greek heroes 
who go forth to battle for us, sacrificial victims 
of our devouring inadequacies. Instead, Dyer 
analyses three starbursts as exemplary phe- 
nomena. Marilyn Monroe’s dumb-blonde 
naturalness makes her a clear victim of sexual 
politics. Paul Robeson, in order to function 
“within white discourses", had his blackness,, 
sexuality and socialism domesticated for mass 
consumption. Then, rounding off the gallery of 
modem hermeneutics, Dyer examines why 
Judy Garland ~ resilient victim, bruised survi- 
vor and hurt misfit - appeals so strongly to the 
contemporary gay subculture. It is by far the 
most absorbing chapter because it fulfils the 
author’s promise not only to take images apart 
but also to convey sometliing of how audiences 
have felt. His Judy isacomplex folk-heroine of 
our times, while Monroe and Robeson are 
observed through the optic of contemporary 
lntcllectuafism. Stars do not shine on everyone 
with equal brightness but, absent, dead, victi- 
mized or cults, look down they do. Heavenly 
Bodies catches just some of their light. 


growing up and proving problematic She 
longed to be acting again. She filled her time 
with charity-work, poetry readings, and dried, 
flower collages. She drank too much. 

So did Vivien Leigh, who was less stable a 
character from the beginning, and probably 
cleverer - she was a famously quick solver of 
the Times crossword. Walker believes her 
emotional troubles had their beginnings in 
childhood, when her mother, living in India 
sent her away to board at a particularly grim 
English convent. Her natural vivaciousness too 
easily became "a high-strung restlessness" 
i She really was the parts she played. In that 
the characterization of Scarlett O’Hara in the 
book Gone With the Wind could be applied 
without changing a word, to Vivien Leigh. She 
also saw things with “the clarity of Lady 
Macbeth", and could be as ruthless; playing 
Blanche in A Streetcar Named Desire, she sail 
“tipped me into madness". The roles she 
played "accumulated like different identities", 
writes Walker; and her primal legend, that of 
Scarlett, “reached out and enfolded her". 

If Grace Kelly married into royalty, Vivien 
Leigh achieved quasi-royal status in her 
marriage and stage partnership with Laurence 
Olivier. She said herself they were “too 
greedy" for success and the world’s adulation. 
She was the more demanding, sexually and 
socially; towards the end of their twenty-year 
alliance Olivier was using work as a refuge 
from home-life. Vivien had the temper and 
temperament of a McEnroe; but Olivier’s 
career blossomed as hers did not, aad like 
Grace Kelly she ended up as a consort. The 
loving care of her last husband Jack Merivale 
could not repair her damaged psyche or curb 
her excesses. 

Walker’s accounts of weekends at Notley 
Abbey, the country house which the Oliviers 
made the setting for their marriage, convey 
something more superlatively stagey than any- 
thing framed by a proscenium arch. The host, 
exhausted, longs for bedtime. The hostess, 
hectically animated in the small hours, whips 
up the guests to play games, sometimes of an 
obscene or macabre kind (“Ways to Kill 
Babies"). It was country-house living as de- 
picted in the smart, suggestive West End plays 
of the period. "Many of the Oliviers* guests 
had appeared in such plays; some had even 
written them." The play within the play is a 
familiar notion. Alexander Walker's produc- 
tion of the play outside the play gives his books 
quality unusual in theatrical biographies. 


Making do with the pretty good 


Michael Wood 

PAUUNEKAEL 

. State of the Art: Film writings 1983-1985 
404pp. Marion Boyars. £18.95. 

0714528692 

' - 

Placed side by side, Pauline Kael’s books col- 
lect more than twenty years of continuous, 
thoughtful and sprightly film reviewing, the 
best there is in that genre. Her longer pieces - 
on Cary Grant and Orson Welles- tend to gush 
and come apart at the arguments, but her re- 
views are lethal and exciting. She won't take 
trash, especially earnest.- wdl-intenlioned. 
trash, and she finds virtues in scorned and un- 
Ilkely places. Her titles deal in giddy innuendo . 
{Kiss Kiss Bang Bong, / Lon it at the Movies ) 1 - 
and artless jokes (««%, Deeper into 
Movies ), and her prose is relentlessly bouncy, ' 


worse faplts than not wanting to be a grande 
dame. 

Kael s new collection contains reviews from 
J “ ne July 1985, from OctopUssy io 

Pnzzi s Honor, first published at roughly fort- 

mehtlv int(>r\jaic .. J .. 


that in goody-goody movies the man up for 
lynching always turns out to be innocent, as ifit 
might be too radical to suggest that even guilty 
characters should not be lynched. 

She watches actors, listens to the music, 

9 - - - 


an^a bit Wearing ucoller^H ^ urLrepent f nt > praises cameramen, and (usually) blames the 

director. A good measure of her taste is her 

5 . 4 _ . I « lAlC 


'*« «? r f fle ® !ion of need to keep the readers 
of the New Yorker alert even after their second 
Martini. But the large dose is unfair to the 
small dost; the parts are discreeter than the 
Whole. Kael can be funny without being cute 
and often writes with a grace and an elegance 
which easily get lost in the breeziness. Hugh 
Hudson brings loQrifystoke "hjs unique >mii 

•S3 , ^S np A ?" d ****** Robert Red- ■ 
fopd, in The Natural, •'mimes innocence arid 
SI dwary milter’’.- Trading ’ Places 
looks like a Christmas classic on a TV set that 
needs adjusting”; ,a n d The'Draughtstnan's 
Contract rits on tfacscreen like an Implacable 


• great enthusiasm for Michael Caine -"He-W* 
nothing get between. you and the character he; 

plays . . . . He may be in acting terms some- 

- thing like what. Jean Renoir was in directing' 
terms" (like clumsiness of the phrasing sug; 
gests the dodginess of the idea) - as again® 1 M 
icy admiration for .Meryl Streep: “we jusl ;■ 
observe. how accomplished she is*'. ' - - 
So what Is the state of the art? Dire: lots of; 
gloss and nostalgia and smirking piety. People 
used to tell Pauline Kael she was lucky to get to : . 
go to the flicks all the time, 1 now they : 
commiserate: H Dp you have to sit through |fad ; . 
.stuff?? she doesn’t: there is a iwitty account 
herp of how she couldn’t endure Betrityql TW': 


V . V Utoqgh i* b also coyly offered as “the sugges- 
..V; v Itoi* Gf an unmade: movie (hnt might be fit for 
•> : " Warren",' Not that Thomson expects Beatty to 
. v read either the l(fe or (he story and even chal- 
‘ • fang«S him to think that they concern Kim un- 
duly,' Forrtifs heavily playful and relentlessly 


. ,1 . . * , . -- ---- — -,T — / » , vimiiHM 4113011 [DCScreen.nrii an ■ ■ ;uuua*Biuan iuw-b-'-, , , 

talk to anvbodv either Ml of zapping and bopping and diggings pufry’’, Wo^ doesn’t: .then* fa a iwftty aceojgt y, 

• . 4 t . v fqr example, isliko a sleaw pul- ■ pll: of a nOnerirterScenre^ n*r Jfe? here of how she couldn’t endure Betriiyitl The;. 

18 ' ° r ,^ ,urSe, .\ fH u. c Kng the make on you". These not bmirely fof* i ; anoihefcoiintry 8 . iSteatRSL^ 8611 ^.^ 111 char actersare hatefulandfgllof de#a)r, : and : \] 

' •: fluSh i u o « W0 | r,d S 'T inh * hlW ■■ h,nB ! e tIcs V* mem tq indicate that the • ybu may lia^misscd" * , start hitting each-other, “r!vas alreudy'ovet" 

though it Is also coyly offered as the sugges* movies and the critic ore in a conditio!* Of vul* - 'Saelhttkniverrion V’ ' * v •* dosed on Pinler. and the dlalooue hadn’t even f 

• ■ IS? ^ fh«t might be fit for -gar good hmUtb, and Jar from eufttnal perfe* • *°nwv|ds1n rtarted.”^ -And she won’t accwt ^the irtiplled . : ti 

r ‘ - ^ to tlom “Ooing to thkp movies", Kael wSlein r ^dlct 

read either the life or Ihc Story und even chal- 1967, "Was rttorc satisfying than wliof the es«hli£ the moral a? l t0 people haVe asked me whatthev should go to; •; 

that they concern him un- schools had thugto u f Was art. We responded , 

iciaMy - which often meant contemptuously, .-oniinend.MTie .rtco«rilnm)dattolls'which , ^ : 

wanHng ntore. Wanting ; movies to be bet-; • : ^Mcffiihstuff^tjibugh'-s^ 

ter .... It fa easy to see how mpbrtanV. .. trido? Aiiah39«o movies includiW^faS, ^A.P^^eto Indm > 
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Paradoxes of a puritan 

Paul Griffiths on the writings of a conservative musician who welcomed 
the electronic age, and whose “quest for the anonymity of the recording 
studio helped keep him one of the foremost stars of his time” . 


TIM PAGE (Editor) 

The Glenn Gould Reader 
476pp. Faber. Paperback, £12.50. 
0571 148522 


penetrated Gould's life even beyond the levels 
of performance and composition. When he 
speaks of Strauss not only as “more than the 
greatest man of music of our time” but as “one 
of those rare, intense figures in whom the 

whole process of historical evolution is dc- 

Of the musicians who ever took Marshall fied”, he echoes his own praise of Strauss’s 

McLuhan seriously, Glenn Gould is consider- counterpoint for its relating of “soaring dc- 

ably the more interesting ( the interesting thing xtrous soprano melodies” with “firm, reflec- 
about John Cage, of course, is that he has live, always cadential-minded basses”: in boih 
never accepted the virtue of providing in- cases individuality is supported by a necessary 
terest). In 1966, when Gould published an process which it may deny. And this uncovers a 
elaborate defence of his decision two years central paradox in Gould's thinking. His praise 
earlier to abandon playing the piano in public 0 f Strauss for swimming against the tide 

and devote himself only to recording, it was to (“Zeitgeist" is a term he loathes) carries of 

McLuhan's concept of “electronic culture” course an acceptance that there was a tide to 

that he annealed; in 1964 he had already begun sw im against. Similarly in his own work: he muy 
an essay with a reference to “the electronic have justified his removal to the recording stu- 
aae". But he was certainly no wide-eyed child dio as obedient to the spirit of the age. but what 
in the streets of the global village. That‘t966 he produced there, time nnd again, were re- 
aooloaia Quickly offered the view that compu- cordings of the most intensely individual char- 
ters could “file away the memories of mankind acter. He saw and acknowledged the growing 
anil leave us free to be inventive in spite of importance of electronic means of eominumca- 
them" but just as quickly moved on to insist t j on , but he deplored almost everything hat 
thaueco^ings were now" the chief means of m “base line" of the nge 
musical communication. And although he jus- taneous access to othe'cuitures ephcmcralily, 

tified this as a temporary condition on the way standardization. His recordings woe an or 

to a world in which “art would be unneces- mus j c deeply rooted in the Western tradihon, 
sary", in which the “audience would be the they were made to last; and they were cer y 
artist and their life would be art", it is hard to . _ ■ ■, . ; e 

think of a less likely proponent of cultural i 1 

amnesia. Cage could decide that Beethoven ■ - 

was in error; Gould - though he also had re- . /•'/% 1 '' ! ’’ ■ 

servationsaboutBeethoven.ifonquiteadiffe- : /J-. j 

rent level of sophist [cation- spent his life mak- ^ * • ( • / 

ing careful recordings of music from the past, > J / j •• .• f . ifij I 

Among works by living composers, he re- 
corded only a sonata by Kfenek and three -...V/'. 
pieces by fellow Canadians: not much to set 
beside the volumes of Beethoven, Mozart, 

Sibelius, Schoenberg and, most particularly, 

Bach that were his main contributions to the • . . .. r 

electronic era. 

If this suggests a man determined to take . i 

plenty of reading matter with him on the post- ... •. : ^ ^ 

Gutenberg express, then there are dose paral- ^ .£;■ ’•■.*' 

leis with the wide-awake reactionaries who . ... ■'< . 

were his favourite composers: Orlando Gib- 
bons, making Tudor polyphony in what we 

glibly label the age of Monteverdi; or Richard " .■ , 7^ 

Strauss, keeping the key to gardens of.har- /.-'f -Bp- 
mony that Schoenberg had forsworn a genera- .' 

lion before; or SchoenbeTg himself, finding ■ 

that twelve-note technique invited him to a : /q-g/, 

contrapuntal liveliness unknown for a century Enrico Prompoliml f g J /fe ^ 
and a half; or. of course, Bach, continuing to from 

fugue while the rest of the world had learned to Hudson. Paper 

tap its feet to the style galant. These are. _ t0 say ji 1 • - /-v-** n 

the least, strange enthusiasms in a pianist; rvCllUSv U1 VJ 
though no more strange than the same pianist s JL 

antipathies, to Chopin, to Schumann, to De- — " 

bussy, to Mozart’s concertos. But surely this "\lichael Kennedy 




never anonymous. 

It is impossible to avoid the suspicion that 
recording suited Gould for more personal 
reasons, that his was an art of fugue in another 
sense, an art of flight. AFter all, a man who 
preferred to speak with his friends by tele- 
phone - who even luul friends he never met in 
any other way - is obviously going to be a 
natural candidate for a way of communicating 
musically wilhout personal contact. And yet 
the arguments he brings against conventional 
concert- giving rest on more than his own 
psychology or his rending of McLuhan. What 
he rcpentcdly criticizes is the valuing of perso- 
nality before music, the incursion into hisart of 
marketing and promotion, which demand 
something instantly recognizable to sell, and 
which also encourage a view of musicians as 

competitors iti the marketplace. Again, this 
criticism may have been fuelled by his own 
press treatment as a freak in the days of his 
international tours (his low position at the 
keyboard, his overcoats and his hypochondria 
all made good copy: much easier to cope with 
than his extreme tempos, his refusal of any 
onward urge not cniUTiipuntully justified or his 
quizzical estimation of Hindemith). Neverthe- 
less, nn browser in a record shop could avoid 
the realization that wc live in an age of "stars"; 
nnd another paradox of Gould’s condition, re- 
lated to the first, is that his quest for the anony- 
mity of the recording studio helped keep Inin 
one of the foremost stars of his time. 

Perhaps lie would have seen that paradox as 


// ■ ■ 





^^,^4.95.0500102116). 

Eclipse or oblivion? 

. — a* irnmcfdiv. German 


Rome J 942 ; is taken 
( 252 pp. Thames aiut 


inevitable nt u period of transition, a way sta- 
tion towards the utopia where, by electronic 
means, all may participate as composers, per- 
rorincrs and listeners. Ouitc how this was to 
happen is never clear: it seems unlikely Gould 
would have welcomed a world of players on 
Yamaha sy til lie sizers, and no doubt there was 
yet another tension in him, between the egali- 
tarian and the supreme specialist, the prophet 
of universal musical communication and the 
pianist who could play like no one else. He 
speaks most plausibly of technology’s advan- 
tages where his own practice is concerned, as 
when he remarks on "its capacity for dissec- 
tion, for analysis - sihove all, perhaps, for the 
idealization of an impression". His view ol 
man’s evolution enabling "him to operate at 
increasing distances from, to be increasingly 
out of touch with, his animal response to con- 
frontation" seems on the other hand a terribly 
mistaken reason for optimism. 

Rather in the same way, the most closely 
focused essays in The Glenn Gould Rea ^ a ^ e 
those which concern specifies: roughly half the 
volume is occupied by sleeve notes, n,1 J n y ot 
them for records no longer available, and nil ot 
them eminently readable (if tantalizing) with- 
out the aural evidence; there is also a Jnsclnat- 
inc memoir of Stokowski, a eulogy of Barbra 
Streisand, and a deconstruction of 1 etulu 
Clark clicrishable for its sideswipe finding that 
in the Beatles’ recordings “the indulgent 
amateurishness of the musical mute mil, 

(hough closely rivalled by the indifference of 

the performing style, is actually surpassed only 
by the ineptitude of the studio production 
method". When he tackles broader themes, 
such us music in the Soviet Union or “ The 
Prospects of Recording”, he is not alwnys so 
convincing; though, as I have tried to suggest, 
his ideas arc provocative even when most 
eccentric. And in that respect his writings are 
of a piece with his musical readings. Nobody 
could fail to be stimulated, irritated and 
charmed by the cleverness and candour of a 
man who was. in his own estimation, "the last 
of the puritans”, pursuing his dedicated, iso- 
lated task of representing music as fully us 
possible, for listeners whose own isolation 
made it possible for them lo respond as fully as 
possible. But per hups the chief value of this 
volume will be to encourage us back there, to 
the magical fingers and appalling grunts of 
Gould’s recorded presence. 

In the second edition of his The New Mttsic: 
‘the avant-garde since 1945 (222pp. Oxford 
University Press. £22.50. Paperback. £8.95. 0 
19 3 1547 1 4) Reginald Smith Brindie has added 
a chapter in which he expresses the belief that 
the future of music will be associated with 
technological change. 


was not mere perversity. Gould wrote elo- — 

quently of the “tactile” qualities of music he hrjaNREES . . 

admired ; however, there were musical criteria ^ Musical peacemaker: The life and work o 
that came a long way before grateful ness to the German 

keyboard, and they are not hard to find m the 328 pp. Bourne End: Kensal. £14.95. 

pages of this bulky, often quirky (a very Goul- 0946041490 . ■ 

dian word), constantly fascinating anthology. — — r ^ 

Even at his most ironic, Gould writes always _ Edward German’s death in Noyem 


ai -ms must irumu, wy uiu — 

from passion and close scrutiny, but his prose noie Uttlcu . — r — 

reaches its highest Elevation only when he con- _ niv ’ « 1 a disappointed man because my 

templates the wonders of diatonic counter- ^rio US orchestral works have riot been recog* 

point, as when he describes fugnl structure as ha{ j ceBS qn to fee) bitter that year. 

"the petfect vehicle fo T the adventurous and n - 1 ^ Roya , philharmonicSoriety.hav- 

subjective harmonic traffic of baroque art , or awac ded him its Qold Medal, inscnsiti y 

when, considering Mlaskovsky, he alludes o uig j UcaWy felled to include any of fa* 
‘the mystery of {he single voice being joined In- , ^ po nCcr t at which it was P«senj« 

tome processional harmony through the inula- .j bv n ee cham. Today the situation 


^ Ivan hoe. Ironically. German suffered from 

— T7T “T hems regarded as Sullivan’s successor, to the 

Michael Ke nnedy extenl that his originality has been partially 

obscured. Mr Rees makes out a good case for 

BRIAN REES „j,„ nrtn r ihnrrmuhlv prepared and well-cast revivals of 

\ Musical Peacemaker: n't U' and work J^,{, JenJL&nd and Tom Jams. German. 

Sir Edward German • mildest of men (hence the title of this 

328pp. Bourne End: Kensal. £14.95. ^ ^ bestirred himself once to protest about 

0946041 490 : — the w ny the scores of these works were “bung- 

-* : ’ " . - Vnuamhpr led throufth" by inadequate and Incompetqnt 

After Edward German’s death ,n No ^ b g ^ hMtra ri n this respect they have probably 
■ note dated among S^erin Uic conrert versions than in the 


««IC processional .mmuwnj *— ■ t0 h im by Beecnam. ofMusic, abllgnlcUlQve uiinrwnnii ».« 

ion of its fellows". ; . ; . • ; fnr not changed. Most of us could fod on 1 s very ®^ rmed bu 5ielor, success os the compose; 

Gould’s recordings are justly celebrated fo? fingers the number. of times we have M . Incidental muiic for , Richard Mansfield 

heir contrapuntal clarity; but again, this was “Norwich" Symphony. Iu> living ■ (Henry Vllf) and 

bore than a performer’s predifaction* as the p^nsody or his (excellent) , Anthony Hope {English Nell , for which the 

^ys heljptp make clear. Qould’s Diversions. In this 0vordu6 b Pf/ e P .K‘ / “Null Gwyn Dances" were written) and the 

housxomposirtpn, hfa tang describes rathef than analyses the J^SttaScnmaplBfl,^ Sullivan VAe Emerald 

masktve tohhl movement in sustained counter, ^ haw much of pn InJu^jCC « /rfe- ihls ujok hlro to 190K add aCdainpttonasa 

P9lnf , judge frpiit tjte description ® nd ^ dpne to German’s *P°f b^ous rephtft- Id jN Wg ;En&|lsh mufildans”. 

«oris included £ere:pne might think of a ges- the brdader-rtludcd ^te 0 a ^^0 Elguf. Perhaps German’s ”gfcoous 

t^ally becalmed Schoenberg Op 4 or ZemUns- . , ^ r0 om fot Some reassmsment. ^ vo f| further casualties of 

; tttPStseaWUmi' 


fared better in the concert versions than in the 

Rees tells the story of German's relatively 
uneventful life with a light and sympathetic 
touch. Born German Edward Jones (German 
had 0 hard “a") in Whitchurch, Shropshire, he 
was known to his family ns A happy 

childhood, student days at the Royal Academy 

ofMusic, a blighted love affair which left lum a 

confirmed bachelor, success as the compose; 
bf Incidental muiic for Rtehard htarietd 
{Richard : HI),. Irring W*nry WO ^ 
Anthony Hope (Fngfirii Nell, for which he 
“Nell Gwyn Dances" were written) and the 

accolade of completing Sullivan’s 77ie Emerald 

hie- this took film to-1 901 «dd atfdainptlonos a 

'.‘ii. ^ .T2*«(tKirk mintlnAtVk 
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Vet he lacked the fibre - or perhaps he just 
lacked a Lady Elgar to drive him on - that 
enabled Elgar, for all his depressions, to ignore 
criticism and write what he wanted. Bernard 
Shaw's savaging of German’s “Norwich ’ Sym- 
phony ensured that he never attempted 
another; his miserable experience in a col- 
laboration with W. S. Gilbert in 1909 put paid 
to his operatic career. He refused a com- 
mission for a work for the Royal Philharmonic 
Society's centenary in 1913, and the Theme and 
Six Diversions (1919) is his only subsequent 
work Of any consequence. Like Elgar, he be- 
came virtually impotent creatively in the post- 
war world tlial seemed so alien to the time of 
his triumphs. Thereafter he went to Lord’s, 
Caffi Royal dinners, played billiards, and de- 
voted himself to the work of the Performing 
Right Society. For the last years of his life he 

■was blind. • . . 

A Musical Peacemaker is spattered with mts- 
1 prints and Ll is surprising to find a former head- 
master perpetrating the solecism of .1 the Rev. 
Vincent". There is also a most curious refer- 
ence on p22K 10 a letter to German from Elgar 
dated June 6 , 1932, when, Mr Rees errone- 
ously states, “the latter’s elevation as 
Companion of Honour released enrrespoa- 
dents from using his title”- Elgar's letter is.. 
. quoted thus: “My envelope should simply benr 
■ my name and the letters C. H . aflerwarcjs*'. But 

^ OM -..rtnwi; 
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American notes 


Christopher Hitchens 

For the past four decades, cultural life in the 
Soviet Union has been monochrome. And for 
the same period, the American image of Rus- 
sian arts and letters has been fairly uniform. 
Not the least of the side-effects of the glumost 
or perestroika movements has heen n corres- 
ponding revision of prevailing impressions in 
the United States. The only major medium 
that has so far not reflected this process is 
Hollywood, which continues to show Russia in 
bleak, black and white scapes, peopled by re- 
sentful crones, ubiquitous cops and sullen, 
undernourished people. This lag will no douht 
be made up for. At most other popular levels, 
there has been an astonishing willingness to 
compensate - some would say to overcompen- 
sate- for a generation or two of heavy stereo- 
typing. ABC News Nightline, one of the most 
successful mass-market current affairs prog- 
rammes in the country, tins devoted a two-hour 
special to the output of Soviet television - 
showing it to be as riddled with game-shows, 
patriotic soap-operas, frustrated consumer de- 
mand and sporting marathons as the American 
networks. People mugu/ine has pul "The Rus- 
sians" on its cover, filling an entire number 
with "gosh, just like us" picture spreads. And 
there is an increasing vogue for "space bridges" 
whereby American studio audiences are 
hooked up by satellite with gatherings in 


Sverdlovsk or Leningrad. Most of the major 
television celebrities, such as Phil Donahue, 
have done this at least once. The most common 
demotic reaction is pleasant surprise at seeing 
Russians in colour. 

Somewhat more complication is involved in 
the milieux of painting and literature. An orga- 
nization called Sovart (which admittedly 
sounds like Hn echo of the Zhdanov era) is 
bringing contemporary Russian pictures into 
America for exhibition and for sale. The work 
is (he product of Artists' Union members, but 
it is not union-sponsored painting. At the Chi- 
cago Art Fair last May, Professor Lcszck Kola- 
kowski confessed himself astounded at the 
work of a Soviet pholorealist painter named 
Fnibi Sovich. One ufSovich’s paintings showed 
the interior or a Russian railway carriage, as 
viewed through the window from outside. On 
the exterior of the carriage was the embossed 
symbol of the Soviet Union, which was shown 
as tarnished and peeling. Even such an unillu- 
sianed person ns Koiakowski evinced surprise 
that (he painting had been allowed, let alone 
passed for export. Another puintcr, hnppily 
named Brush kin, has, Chagnll-likc, included 
Hebrew script and symbol in his pictures. 
Knowledgeable critics detect devotional and 
even Cabbalistic messages in the text. 

As Yevtushenko pointed out in a poem 
many years ago, painters have often played 
jokes on their undiscorning rulers and patrons. 
But this seems to have gone heyond satire and 


The periodicals: Magazine Litter air e 


Douglas Johnson 


Magazine LHldrslrc 

40 Ruedes Saints-Pfcrcs, 75007 Paris. 

Subscriptions 285 frfor 15 months (foreign, 

390 fr). 

Four doctors from Vienna received identical 
postcards in October 1902 inviting them to call 
on Sigmund Freud the following Wednesday 
and this was the begining of the Psycho-analy- 
tical Society ("Tout a commence par une carte 
postale"). In 1930, when Jeanne Lanvin de- 
signed the costumes for Giraudoux’s Amphyt- 
rion 38, she made a major impact on women’s 
fashion so that one enn sny that thanks to 
Giraudoux "la silhouette de ia femme a chan- 
g£”. The first time that Marcel Proust visited 
the Hotel Rilz in Paris was on July 1 , 1907. 

Such erudite and appealing snippets of in- 
formation abound in Magazine LUtimire. 
They occur in its regular features such as 
"Agenda", “La chronique du Capricome" 
(usually written by the editor, Jean-Jacques 
Bfochier), "La. vie des livres" and “La revue 
des revues". But the main feature of this 
monthly periodical, which has been in exist- 
ence for more than twenty years, is its custom 
of devoting the greater part of each number in 
what It calls its Dossier, to one particular au- 
thor or topic. In 1987 the special subjects 
chosen have been contemporary Italy, Vol- 
taire, a double number entitled "Ideologies: le 
grand charilbardemenr. Sherlock Holmes, 
: Chinese literature, and Georges BataiUe. Past 
numbers (many of which are still available) 

' ' have been devoted not only to such easily anti- 
cipated subjects as Ldvi-SUauss, Foucault, 
Stevenson and “PHistoire aufourd'hui", but 
also to Berlin in the L920s and 1980s. biology 

• and M G£opo!Ulquc <st strategies". 

The aim of each Dossier is to inform. In a 
- scries of some twenty ail idea, the essentiul 
points and references are presented. The spe- 
cial number bn Italy surveys the novelists, 
poets, dramatists, philosophers, historians, 
best-sellers and publishers who dominate the 
scene, taking the reader from the old names of 
Moravia, Moranie, Sciascia, through Caivjno 
and .Ecq, to the new names which the French 
public is beginning to know or ought to know. 
Ever since the Frankfurt book fair of 1984, 
French publishers have been interested in ae- 
. quiring the translation rights for Italian authors 
and wp .are told that at the present moment 
there are sortie fifty French publishers fighting 
flyer some one hundred writers. It Is essential, 

: tif dt least ‘‘de bon ton", to know the names of 
'. fiv£ pf these : Italians: Busi.De Carlo., Dpi 

• Gy [dic^ , and Tppdelli.are thcir : 
bathes iq'dphabotiftl .qMeh^ This enthusiasm . 


might simply be explained hy the great com- 
mercial success of Eco, which causes some 
French publishers to seek out, apparently 
almost at random, an Italian name which they 
can add to their lists, un the off-chance that 
Oca's success might be repeated. But Maga- 
zine Littiraire clearly believes that Italian 
cultural vitality is a phenomenon that occurs in 
waves, with relatively empty periods in be- 
tween. It suggests that at (he present moment 
(he scene is rich and that it is natural for the 
book trade to “s’itolianiser". 

Informing the French public in general, and 
publishers and book-sellers in particular, of 
what is happening in literature outside French 
is one of the constant preoccupations of this 
journal. In the Italian number, the majority of 
(he issue is, taken up with articles about writers 
or interviews with them. But it still contains its 
usual section “Lettres Itrangcres”, which re- 
views a number of Japanese, Swedish and Hn 
glish books; the section called "Polar", on de- 
tective fiction, is taken up with two books by 
Raymond Chandler; there is a page about a 
new French version of A Thousand and One 
Nights (by Ren£ Khawan); and there is a six- 
page interview with AJ. Ayer on Wittgen- 
stein. Yet only a few pages back Maurice 
Aymard is professing shame that the works of 
several important Italian historians have not 
yet been translated and that French students 
are therefore not familiar with them. This sug- 
gests n nervous, and perhaps over-sensitive, 
fear of being thought too exclusively French, 
too hex agonal^ bound. The old story of the 
keen young Intellectual working on an English 
literary review who expressed dismay and dis- 
quiet that his fellow-countrymen should be so 
ignorant of curren L trends in Finnish literature 
would never be thought a joke in Magazine 
Littiraire: 

The disadvantage can be that this periodical 

- becomes more of a digest and source of refer- 
ence than a journal of criticism. Thus, although 
in the special number on Voltaire (February 

; . 1987) mention Is made of tho Oxford-based 
edition of hfs correspondence and its distribu- 
tor in France, there is no attempt to appraise or 
to use this important contribution to Voltaire 
studies. The books on French Intellectuals by 
Bernard-Hemy Ldvy and by Alain Finkicl- 
kraul, which have aroused considerably; discus- : ; 
sion elsewhere, are given separate, low-key, 
laconic reviews (May 1987). It is true that tho 
Dossier ,on Georges Batirille is particularly .. 
striking (Juno 1987) and , the, number ou > 
‘ideologies’* Is very rich, but it would seem ' 
that the (rue forte of this excellent publication 
is to be found in such Informative articles os the 
portrait of Jurgen Habermiui (May 1987) or thfc ' ; 

- “entretien" with Andrfl PiteteJ pn $e ReV;,, 

naissance (March 1987). ! ' ■ $ ; l 


suhterfuge into expression itself. As before, 
Yevtushenko has become important in the 
argument as to whether this latest "liberaliza- 
tion" is authentic or phoney. And in the field of 
writing, both fictional and non-ficlional, 
American opinion is considerably influenced 
by the number of hardened Soviet exiles now 
settled in this country. Many of these belong to 
the “fried snowballs” school, if I may borrow 
from their metaphor of the feasibility of Soviet 
reformism. 

On May 21, Joseph Brodsky resigned from 
the American Academy and Institute of Arts 
nnd Letters in protest over the award of an 
honorary membership to Yevtushenko. "I can- 
not in good conscience sustain membership in 
nn organisation which has thus so fully com- 
promised its integrity”, wrote Mr Brodsky, 
who has served hard time in the Soviet prison 
system. He added in a subsequent interview 
the opinion that Yevtushenko was “a weather 
vane. He throws stones only in directions that 
are officially sanctioned and approved. To 
have him as an honorary member of the Amer- 
ican Academy, as though he represents all 
Russian poets, seems to me unseemly and 
scandalous.” 

Hor tense Catiislier, president of the 
Academy, says mildly that it “doesn't have a 
monolithic position and our members don't 
sign ail oath to agree with one another when 
they join. So if you resign, you resign." I have 
seen Ms Callisher's name most often in the 
New Criterion, which takes an ultra-conserva- 
tive position on matters cultural and political. 
Mr Brodsky obvio^ly thinks he has adminis- 
tered a strict lesson in gullibility, while the 
Callisher line is a modest defence of pluralism. 
There will be more clashes (and perhaps some 
coincidences) between these points of view as 
the American view of the Soviets continues to 
thaw. The view ought not to soften any faster, 
or any slower, than the reality. 

* ★ ★ 

In American Notes for June 26 1 think I did an 
injustice s the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, which had at one lime threatened a 
public radio broadcast of Ulysses with proceed- 
ings for obscenity. I don't resign my position 
about the inviolability of this annual Blooms- 
day celebration, but I fee] bound to reproduce 
the following letter from FEC Commissioner 
James H.' Quello, who wrote to an outraged 
libertarian as follows: 

Your discourse on Judge Woolseys Vintage obscen- 
ity ruling is interesting but irrelevant O it simply 
makes no difference that the language in context U . 
not obscene since Were talking indecency and a sta- 
tute prohibiting it during times when children can be 
expected to be listening to the radio and being ex- 
posed to language or material that depicts dr de- 
scribes in terms patently offensive as measured by 
contemporary community standards for broadcast- 
ing sexual or excretory activities or organs and so ves 
we must use that test to find the broadcast to be 
indecent or not O I concede the .commission can 
make no obscenity finding but mud consider under 
the case law whether the language is indecent and 
broadcast at a time of the day when young children 
yes innocent babes are likely to hear and we -must 
make a determination based on the record before us 
and O that s the law Mr Pritchett whatever yoii may 


think and whether yon want it enforced I am sworn to 
uphold the law and enforce it and yes I say yes f ^ 

★ ★ ★ 

The most costly and imposing new structure on 
Capitol Hill is the Hart Senate Office Buildbw 
(named for the late Philip and not the extant 
Gary). Visitors who meander into its white 
marble and glass interior are now arrested by 
the mass and scale of Alexander Calder’s last 
work. “Mountains and Clouds", which reaches 
to the ninth storey of the building’s twelve- 
floor atrium, was finalized in design on the 
night that Calder died. It has taken this longto 
complete because of budgetary difficulties only 
alleviated by those great names of art patron- 
age, Dillon and Mellon. The total cost of com- 
pletion and installation was $650,000. A black 
sheet-metal stabile weighing thirty-nine tons 
has been surmounted by a 4,300 pound alumi- 
nium airborne mobile. The mobile, which is 
computer-directed, gives a decidedly cetacean 
impression when viewed from the ground 
level. But then, as Calder must hove known, 
clouds can be very like that. 

Since the dedication a few weeks ago, the 
atrium has been free of the paper darts and 
frisbees which graver Senators always feared 
would be the result of such a tempting indoor 
space. Alas, if you ascend to the top floor and 
look down on the slowly circulating whale- 
clouds, you see that their surface is the con- 
stant target of rubber bands, paper balls and 
perhaps unwanted petitions. Congress is tow 
on ceremonial offices, but a keeper of the peo- 
ple's mobile ought to be appointed. 

★ ★ ★ 

The American newspaper map has been 
changed forever by the arrival of USA Today, 
the fast-news, two-colour coast-to-coast pro- 
duct once derided by its critics as the journalis- 
tic equivalent of McDonalds. The paper Is now 
in profit, and a fixture. Allen H.. Neuharth, 
owner and originator of USA Today, now feels 
confident enough to have an ‘‘authorized* 
book about the newspaper brought out under 
the self-congratulatory and self-mocking title 
of The Making of McPaper . In this authorized 
■book by Taylor Buckley appears the following 
story. ; 

In 1984, when the paper was still struggling 
to establish itself in the market, Mr Neuharth 
called a meeting of executives at Pumpkin Cen- 
ter, his home In Cocoa Beach, Florida. After 
the meeting was a dinner. The executives 
found the table furnished with unleaveiied 
bread and Israeli wine. Mr Neuharth then Step- 
ped from behind a curtain Wearing a ctdwi of 
thorns and took position in front of a wooden 
cross. “I am the crucified one”, he told the 
company, warning them that this was the*L*[ 
Silpper” and that they would be "the passed 
over" if USA Today did not soon' tum a profit- 

USA Today is devoid of campaigning, seite- 
tional or any other kind of red-raeat journal- 
ism. But the proprietor still seems just as likely 
to wind up building an opera house for M*. 
girlfriend as any magnate past. 


Herbert Read: any reminiscences and/or W* 
ters: for a biography to be published 
Weldenfeld and Nicolson, 

James King. ' • T 

Department of English,’ McMaster University. 
'Hamilton, Ontario, Canada L8S.4L9. 
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INFORMATION, PLEASE^ 

Max Beerbohm (1872-1956);: any unusual 
material in public or private hand?; for a hew 

l 5 t V? bibliography to be published by the 
Oxford University Press; ' ^ 

.Mark Samuels Lasner. „• . •; : X- '■ 

Eu 1870 doming Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20009, USA. 

George Henry Lewes (1817-78): letters by orW 
John talma* (1677-1726V - him or his family; for an authorized edition 01 

flculaily' tetter.; ,n “ * Pithed by Ohio St,..- 

William Baker. ^ V. 

polack’s House, CUfton College, 1 Perch*! 

Bristol BS 8 3LF. • — - . 

Dylan Thomas : anymanuscripts of poem 8 ( W 
corrected proof sheets, still in private, han®- . : 
also proof cppy of Twenty-three Poems (J9-W’ 
Solflby Charles Rare Books; for a newetW ; \ 
of Dylan Thomas's , Collected Poems J 
pqblished by J. - M. ’ Dent . . .. 

Walford' DaWes. If'. ■ ■ ■ 

Ralph Maud;,.. "I- . 

W&artinent of Mrs-Mural. Studies , ' 

Gojtegp; pf tWalei,’ 9 Marine Terrace,' 

SY73 2az;.v.: ■ . - >, . 


Change in the Soviet 
Union 

Sir -Fransoise Thom’s letter (July 17) made 
depressing reading. Her simplistic approach to 
Soviet history was more reminiscent of propa- 
ganda than social science. And her claim that 
those who study France and Britain enjoy open 
aoess to official information is naive. The • 
so-called explanation advanced in Mme 
Thom’s letter trivializes processes which it is 
important to understand. Societies, even 
socialist ones, are complex, and monocausal 
theories like hers are unlikely to cast much 
light on their dynamics. 

Second, it is not only the- Soviet Union that 
attempts to restrict what information is avail- 
able. This is a problem faced by scholars who 
study all governments; differences between us 
are a matter of degree. For instance, all 
governments enjoy a monopoly over official 
statistics, and most use it to present themselves 
sod their policies in a good light. (In Britain 
there have been nineteen changes of definition 
of unemployment in the past seven years as the 
Government has sought to minimize the 
political costs of the phenomenon.) But this 
docs not mean that scholars should ignore what 
governments have to say. Very often, one can 
learn a great deal from the half-truths of 
official propaganda. 

Third, while I am not opposed to using 
material provided by dissidents, it should be . 
recognized that it has its limitations; dissidents 
have their own axes to grind (as do academics, 
of course). More important, they often have 
not had access to the requisite information. 
Economists have learned more about resource 
allocation from a single issue of the official 
statistical handbook than from all the writings 
of Solzhenitsyn, Zinoviev et al. 

Surely we can all agree: material from both 
official and unofficial sources should be consi- 
dered; but it must be treated critically. It may 
help us to construct a clearer picture of the 
social processes that are at work In the Soviet 
Union. Understanding may then begin to 
replace dogmatism. 

ALASTAIR McAULEY. . . 

Department of Economics, University of Essex, 
Colchester, Essex. 

Austria and the Arts 

Sir, - As a long-time observer of the Austrian 
scene, I cannot allow Norman Lebrecht’s letter 
(July 3) concerning Gustav Mahler to go un- 
answered. Mr Lebrecht seems to suggest that 
Austria’s past, “so apparent in its political 
present”, ie, its antisemitism, Is ultimately re- 
sponsible for the cut by the Austrian Ministry 
of Education in the subvention for the Gustav 
Mahler Society in Vienna. 

Otto Biba, of the Society of Friends of Music 
in Vienna, and I are responsible for an annual 
week of Haydn’s music in Vienna, the Haydn- 
Tage. Until this year, the city of Vienna and 
the Ministry of Education supported our mod- . 
est mini-Haydn festival. Now, all our monies 
have been withdrawn, but antisemitism can 
hardly be the motivation behind that with- 
drawal. The simple fact is that the Austrian 
‘ State, responsible for magnificent and hugely 
expensive programmes for pensioners, the sick 

■ and the unemployed, Is nearly bankrupt. If it is 

■ a question pf keeping someone like my eighty- 
eight-year-old mother-in-law in a comfortable 
and. totally state-supported old people’s home 
rather than paying money for Haydn festivals 
or an edition of Mahler's; letters, I agree that 

• the Austrian Oovernment’s priority - for 
people - is thc right one.'. : 

H f crobbins lmjdon; 

FoncquMiires, 81800 Rabastens (Tam), France. 


trations, it is silly and verbose. (Do you really Pacification 
pay your reviewers by the line?) He needs to be 

reminded of that child who speaks for the child s ‘ r - “ * mus[ *’ 
in all of us: "‘what is the use of a book’, thought 
Alice, 'without pictures or conversations?'" 


Sir, - I must point nut a grave topographic 
blunder in hist week’s “ Remainders”. An 
apology seems in order, to pacify the Pacific. 


O. T. OWEN. ' ' " 

1 Oak wood Road, Liverpool. 

Local Verses 

Sir, - Discussing the Oxford Book of Local 
Verses (July 17) your reviewer comments that 
it contains some “sorry stuff", citing as an 
example the collapsing rhymed verse on a 
war-memorial fountain in Yorkshire: 

U you want to be healthy, wealthy and stout, 

Use plenty of water inside and out. 

Let animal and Man drink freely. 

A pint of cold water three times a day 
Is the surest way to keep the doctor away. 

Whoso thirsteth let him come hither and drink. 

It occurs to me that this may not be continuous 
verse at all, however, but four separate 
inscriptions consisting of two rhyming couplets 
and two separate lines. If in addition they were 
ranged alternately round the fountain itself 
they would provide a good example of the 
"intimate connection between object nnd 
word" that the review dwells on elsewhere. 

Perhaps someone who knows Lofthouse in 
Nidderdale, where I believe the fountain 
stands, could enlighten us further. 

JOHN BEER. 

Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

Sir, - 1 think Patricia Beer has missed the royal 
joke. 

Far from composing those nonsense-verses 
herself, the Duchess of Windsor borrowed 
them from Eleanor Far jeon's rather jolly book 
of topographical children’s songs. Nursery 
Rhymes of London Town (1916). "Kings 
Cross! What shall we do? I His purple robe is 
rent in twol . . 

JAMES FERGUSSON. 

The Independent , 40 City Road, London EC1. 


A V1LA-NELLE 

I’ve "Honiara" graven on my heart 
In neon script of swollen curon’rLcs 
I must keep il nnd Vila well apart. 

I've goofed, I've gaffed, I'm truly in the cnrl 
It's Vila that ! meant, excuse me please: 

I've “Honiara” graven on my heart. 

There, in the Solomons (sec any chart). 

Although, of course, they’re washed by the some 

seas 

I must keep ft and Vila well apart. 

I must go back where all the ladders start 
To molliry the siill-vex'd Melanesc; 

I've “Honiara" graven on my heart. 

For imprecision is the death of nrt, 

Honiara my Canossn; on my knees - 
1 must keep it and Vila well apart. 

My face is red: my checks and conscience smnrt 
And 1 in dreams behold New I lehridcs: 

I've "Honiara'' graven on my heart 
I must keep it nnd Viln well npail- 

EKIC KORN. 

51 Lady Murgnrel Road, London NWS. 

'The Executioner's 
Block' 

Sir, - it was rather amusing for me to learn that 
“Man is a Wolf to Man" is a Russian saying, as 
Katerina Clark has it in her article on The 
Executioner's Block (June 26). In Russia it wus 
known to us as a Roman one, Howto hommi 
lupus est. 

V. LYUBARSKY. ,, v . 

Apt 604 . 4600 9th Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 

11220 . 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Bw^iraGoodwta is the cMulhor (with Keith Taylor) o' The Potiltcs of Utopia: A study Intheorymd 

D^W^Hartndt'scoUecionor poems, A Signalled Low, wm published In 1985. 

appeared under hi. Gallery win be pubtahrd n„. month. 

of Music, 1985. 

Psychotherapy appeared In 1981 . 

.. * . i. nf P 


,1978. which first 



Illustrated Literature 

/' sir. - In his ungenerous review of Tb e Oxford 
. ; Illustrated History of English Literature (July 
1? ). Tony Tinner finds it "Hard to imagine for 
k kind of audierice it was written”. I can teu 

rT'; WhMt Was.writterifor art atidience composed 
llke me. bf reasonable education, 
with a general iilterest lri English literature but 
„ whose speciality ties .elsewhere. (Before my 
it-' retifotfiiAWt "if •>nnt<'.VUaAlnnf. \ Pdinnle nf this 


•f7 


TheS'unmtioiiof 

Christendom 


The Formation of 
Christendom 

JUDITH HERRIN 

■This la a book written with great verve, 
nf mnnurh and n r Cl infill tV 01 



John Mullan is a Fellow of Jesus oouege, 7" _ . g^ an . # an ihology Other People's Clerihews , 1983. 
best biographical work published in fS| Antony’s College. Oxford. He edited 

to 1982 he was an adviser for lhe History of Medicine. Manchester University, 

j. v. Plck*ionnis Director oftheWeilcomc Unit fm me W y eighteenth-century Bteraturejhtni. 

Claude Raison's . . 

Swift to last month. 

Jasper WHeysHwry V j ' ^ for children is Caspar and the Secret Kingdom, 1986. 

Miranda Seynwi r * psychology at the Slate University of New York. .... 

I^ShsfferbProfe^^fl^h to^ ^.published in Jhe Modern kfastemseries. 

Anthony SKwr s most poems is The haul* lVaftzw, 1985. ■ ’ 

Matthew Sweeney s mosl r ^f 195 1, and Critical Observations , 198l . ' . I 

JultanSymonS's ihe n A e ^ r °^ e scven *h Key 11 ** 

A P. TWrlwall is Professor of Aj^liw * which wds published in March. : t 

&*^i^v6luide, ■ He edited More, 1979. and 

: ^^ytiHddSHdpedMy •- 


the immensa variety of local connnioni 
opinions and customs in boui tno 
oasteni and the westom halves of the 
Roman Empire In the enrly Middle 
Ages: an important contribution to a 
hugo subject which la just beginning to 
be studied as a whole. 

Sir Richard Southern 

466 pages, €29. B0 (0 831 16186 0) 

The Athenian 
Assembly 

In the Age of Demosthenes 

MOOENS HERMAN 
HANSEN 

A revised and enlarged translation of 
the original German edition, this is tno 
first book this century on the people s 
assembly of classical Athens, the bast 
attested example of a direct democracy. 
Hansen interprets the assembly In the 
light of the most significant modem 
parallel: the political mass meeting to 

die smaller Swiss cantons. 

260 pages, £26.00 (0 631 16485 X) 

The Medieval Market 
Economy 

JOHN DAY 

This book brings together ten essays 
market mechanisms and economic 
movements to the Middle Ages. It 
emphasizes the active and often 
destabilizing role of money In the 
economy at a time when the money 
supply consisted overwhelmingly ot 
metallic currency. _ 

240 pages. C27.ro (0 831 16479 &) 


The Formation of a 
Persecuting Society 

Power and Deviance in 
Western Europe 90&-1250 

R.I. MOORE 

The developments of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, which saw toe 

Hjuiopa. toe establiBhmaniro^the 
Inquisition and toe persecution of 
Jews, lepers, prostitutes and other 
: minority groups, are boro examined lay 
R, ]. Moore, who.aigues that the true 
origins of persecution lay to 
fundamental changes to social and 
economic organization, religion and • 
government then taking place In 

176 pt^jee. Cl# .SO (0631 137467) 


on 


Basil 

Blackwell 

■108 Cowley Road, Oxford OX4 1JP 
• Suite 1603, 432 Park Avenue South, 
Raw York riY 10018. ■ . . r 
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Class reunion 


John Lloyd 

DAVID EDGAR 
That Summer 
Main psf c ad Theatre 

Against the backdrop of the 1984 minewor- 
kers' strike, Howard, an Oxford don, and his 
wife Cressidn, a chiropractor, have invited two 
miners' daughters, Michele and Frankie, to 
share their seaside holiday. Also sharing the 
seaside bungalow arc Terry, a teacher and 
family friend, and Daniel, Howard's teenage 
son by a previous marriage. Over the two 
weeks they live together, the relationships pro- 
duce 1 ransforma l ion in the middle-class adults. 
Cressidn, who had married the vasectomi/cd 
Howard in pan because she did not want chil- 
dren. learns she has been impregnated during a 
brief affair with a “Trot from Cowley” who, 
like her. is oil an Oxford iniiieis 1 support com- 
mittee. Howard ultimately shares her joy: the 
final scene, a year after the main action, shows 
them happily in love, with child in the back- 
ground. Terry, for his part, comes out as 
homosexual, replacing his pink triangle, a sign 
of gay pride which he has never dared wear, 
with Michele ‘s gifi <if it n NUM badge. 

The two working-class teenagers are also 
trail ‘-formed: brought to an appreciation and 
understanding of new left/liberal values 
< Michele has told » “poof" joke in the first act 1 . 
This is further underscored by Alan, Michele’s 
father, who brings the two girls in the cottage 
at the beginning of the net ion and collects them 
at the end: in the interim, he has picketed a 
power station with no effect on the power 
workers, hut with the aid ofnnarchists and gays 
who, (hough "unhygienic" were, in compari- 


son with the power workers throwing pennies 
ill the miners, “all right”. 

Hie play has-tlius opened doors to two new 
rooms, as its own imagery puls it. The first has 
in it the salvation of middle-class radicalism, 
jaded (in the figure of I toward) and confused 
(in the figure of Cressidn): they are given life 
by [lie strike, their barrenness made fertile. 
The second contains the widening of the vision 
of the working-class characters, who blithely 
discriminate against such people as Terry but 
who, in adversity, come to realize who their 
true friends are. It is the dramatic fusion of the 
working class at its most mi I i Hint with the "new 
social forces" - ethnic minorities, gay people, 
women. 

David Edgar is a playwright of great skill. 
Destiny and Maydays were both powerful 
works, and his stage adaptation of Nicholas 
Nickelby was gnrlanded with awards. The 
thought of him approaching the miners' strike 
was exciting, but in the end one is left dis- 
appointed, even incredulous. Was this all that 
his mind could form, as it played over the 
event? Was the highest mcaningnf the strike to 
si if fun the flabby ideologies of the progressive 
hoiirgo lisie, ami (cadi miners the catechism of 
rainbow coalition polities? Is the most interest- 
ing drama inherent in the event located at the 
interface between fractions of two classes? 

Necessary to Edgar's project is the assump- 
tion that the miners were a united group. Yet 
they were not: and the heart and drama of the 
strike was that Lhey were not. The eall to strike 
from their national leadership created a fissure 
not just down (he union, hut inside nearly 
every miner on both the striking and the work- 
ing miners’ side. The "forging of new alliances 1 ' 
between leftists and miners, in which the left 
became so narcissistically absorbed, was a poli- 



A supporter of the miners' strike being arrested In London while collecting; taken from Blood Sweat A Tran 
Photographs from the great miners st rike 1984-1985 (144pp. Artworker Books. £6. 0 9510613 ). 


Courtly, rustic and fairy scenes 


J i?]' .;•< 


Arthur Jacobs 

HENRY PURCELL 
The Fairy Queen 
Boboli Gardens, Florence 

It took three centuries of operatic sophistica- 
tion before Benjamin Britten could turn .1 
Midsummer Night's Dream into pure opera - 
not merely using the text as a libretto but re- 
sponding to the many musical cues in the play 
itself. No such option was open to Purcell in the 
fledgling years of English opera. The Fairy 
Queen, as offered to patrons of Covent Garden 
Theatre in 1692 (and in an expanded version in 
the following year), presents the play in a re- 
written and seriously distorted form, with the 
addition of masques sung and danced at the 
end of the acts. Since the characters of the 
masques are not those of the play, and since 
not a single line of Shakespeare is set to music 
by Puicell, performances of Purcell's score 
have often reduced Shakespeare's dramatic 
thread to a token or narrative role. 

, AUTHOR, AUTHO R 

Competition No339 . 

Readers are invited to Identify the sources or Ihe 
three quotationtwhk'h follow and to scud us the 
answers 10 1 ha 1 1 hey reach i his nfficcnnt later than 
August 14. A prize Of 120 is offered for the first 
cunect set of answers opened on that date, nr failing 
that (he most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken inm consideration. 

Entries; marked "Author, Author 339" on iho 
envelope , should be addressed to the Edi tor. The 
Times Uterary Supplement, Priory House. St John's 
Lana; London HC1M4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on August 21. 


■ I “Lewis and Middle ton Murry arc. I’m sure. 

. the only moderns likely to endure 
of the older crowd; for Eliot’s lurcr works 
are merely sanctimonious quips and quirks:, 
and Huxley is portentously obsessed 
’ wiUitlw problems ilia t rruik e City eferks depressed .” 

2. f seem to nolo n roman profile bland, 

1 hear the df Ode from out the cnctus-laml i 
,1bat must be the poet ofthe Hollow Men: 

The lips seem bunting with 'a deep A men.' . 

3 'Joyces a rfa firm and there's nfa think tvcw. J ' ?•> 

.HI lots have hardened just a pdint or twp. 1 m*,-. ; 


The celebrated Italian stage director Luca 
Roncnni was more ambitious. His open-air 
production at the Maggio Musicale gave 
Shakespeare’s courtly rustic and fairy scenes a 
fully urgued dimension in Italian translation, 
with interludes of Purcell inEnglish-a roughly 
equal treatment, extending over four hours 
with a single interval. Spectators were required 
lo clamber between two sets of wooden ben- 
ches, one faring the Pitti Palace and the other a 
landscaped slope of the Boboli Gardens. A 
lavish parade of horsed carriages; bullock- 
carts, and massive and mobile sculpted scenery 
displayed Luciano Damiani’s beautiful cos- 
tumes and head-dresses, inspired by Renaiss- 
ance models. 

Here was pageantry, but not drama except in 
weakened form. The sung and spoken words 
were conveyed by body-microphones hr a. 
loudspeaker, wi Hi more damaging effect oo the 
actors’ share than tbe singers’. The spoken 
delivery, to any British taste crude and inflexi- 
ble, raised no comic response from the audi- 
ence. The British contingent of singers and 
dancers , under Roger NorringtQn as conductor 

Hopkins are brisk, thanks tosome recent boosts. 
There's been some further weakening in Prousts. 

Competition No 335 
Winner; Anthony Laude 
Anm-m,- 

I They llec from me. (hat sometime did me seek 
With naked foot , stalking in my chamber. 

1 have seen them gentle, lame and meek. 

That nn w are wiki < and do not remember 
That . sometime* they pul themselves iq danger 

■ To takebrctid at toy hand; and nriw they 

i nuge * 

Riisity seeking with u continual change.- . 
Thomas Wyntt, “Remembrance". ... 

2 At length hJssuvTeign frowns -the train orsinle 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate. 
Where’er he turns he meet a stranger’s eye, : 

Ills suppliants scorn hint, and his follower? fly. 

Samuel Johnson, ”The Vo nity of Human Wishes". 

3 At (his moment in |ime •• 

the chicks that went for me A A:, 

in a big way : 

arc opting out ; ^ • ■' A'v;. 

ttsufnow,ii‘sanan-chnngtslluat{ofl. -.<■/: 

DW f Mc Scek”.^/., ( vj . 


tical and moral sideshow compared to the 
struggle which went on within and between 
miners, and within and between sections of the 
working class. The miners used their suppor- 
ters, sometimes courteously; sometimes crude- 
ly and brusquely; sometimes humorously. But 
their emotions and wills and talents were en- 
gaged, for or against, by the struggle unleashed 
by the twin forces of rapid closure and adaman- 
tine resistance led by Arthur Scargill. The 
effort in That Summer to yoke together the 
miners' fiercely conservative struggle - over- 
laid by a quasi-revolutionary insurrectionism - 
lo protect their culture with the struggle of 


and Kay Lawrence as choreographer, were not 
always well placed to make the best musical 
effect. One could nevertheless recognize the 
vocal authority (in multiple, mainly allegorical 
roles) of the soprano Jill Gomez and the bass 
John Rath. Norrington’s decision to stick to 
the shorter 1692 version of the music, which 
among other things omits the broad satire of 
‘The Drunken Poet", was in the circumstances 
wise. 

But what is in future to be done with Pur- 


pose seeking to free themselves from discri- 
mination is sometimes moving, but it is Qectinj 
and not hugely interesting, and is best ex- 
pressed in the clever comedy of manners which 
■ occupies much of the stage time. 

Within that comedy of manners, there sit 
effective performances, especially by Caroline 
Berry and Catherine Tregenna as Micheleand 
Frankie. But they labour under the tyranny of 
having to convey to the audience that they are 
not the proletarian Passionaras their hosts by 
to iriake them and, finally, of leaping oul of 
their Welsh valley skins into shining new ones 
fashioned in North Oxford. 


cell's “opera", as it was originally called, or 
"semi-opera" as posterity has more often dub- 
bed it? The solo songs, ensembles, choruses, 
danced and purely orchestral numbers haw an 
astonishing variety and subtlety, making its 
musical strength self-sufficient. Even apart 
from reasons of climate, the Florence experi- 
ence does not suggest the advisability of a Brit- 
ish emulation. The better an audience knows 
Shakespeare, the less it needs a falsified 
Shakespeare in order to relish Purcell. . 


Playing cat-and-mouse 


Philip Brady 

PETER HANDKE 
My Fool, My Tutor 

CopperTheatre Club, Tower Bridge Road 
London SE1 ' •• ' • .' 


A young man,' the Ward, an untidy figure in 
black boots, sits alone, holding an apple. Wari- 
r ? n i? ™? th ° dica »y he begins to eat it. Having 
finished it, he manages after many contortions 
to extract another apple from his back pocket 
and begins to eat that. A second young^ian 

aSd h hl« ? M 9rde h ' Hcwaarsasu,t ’ soft shoes 
apd a black homburg 0n d is carrying:* large 

pumpkin.; Where the Ward is awkwhrd heis 

at tho Ward who; grows edgy, under the cori- 
t^mptuous state, squirms, and. stops ■eating 

u e n Han — ’ s M y %'• Tutor fat 

^ alorte ’ mechanically tak- 
In^handfute of. sand froiu. a bag a n d letting it 
d ?^! e .f r0m . a 1 hc W into a basim ofwate?. 

Styliied geatures of ;■ 
.domination and' submission; expresses how : 

CT?r abstractly, a r elat|6iwWp'be|w^^orifo" . 
,thft close hos the bfepk 'solitariness of a man 

alone.; Between mSL'i : £? '■ 

' hir h ( Shoves; g mpulderi tig irt&hL 


the plates - but he soon reverts to his curiously 
menacing brand of abject impotence, . ■; ■. • 
Handke’s play was written in 1968 and per- 
formed in London at the Open Stage ThteW 
in 1971 . It is a play without words, foUdwing® 
a series of experimental plays devoted (6^® 
in the abstract, words divorced W® 
and having their own depersonalized, 
able logic. Now, it seems, silence is as do#® 
and as implacable. In 1968, moreover, the Cw' 
man air was thick with talk of revolution *.”®, 
literary commitment. Handke stepsback no® 
heady talk into a world not far froni 
and yet his images of authority anp sutya*®' 
still look like a commentary on events. Jt f 
many removes. ’ - . . 

• The two actors, Christopher. Cirpentef®^ 
Bradley Worsfold, follow very closely tjj. 
tails . of Handke’s' choreography and 
rhythms. They steer clear of the coroic.'.. 
easy task , sjnee the big-man -versus^littl^T 
routine edges tlose to Laurel and Haroy. 
perform actions - grinding coffee, bo!^| • 
fettle, above all prowling and staring 
real sense of. the turbulence below I he pr^ 1 . 
surface. In two details the balance * WyKs! 
Handke's play sets two farmworker jq ... . 
country,, making. the pumpkin 
tint 


: ineatre s proquption ine ^ . 

ly-urpanand the ibcatibn more impr^^,^:. 
nece^^ry; Handke’s text understft® 
lfinc^ keep's the clenched fists out Qt IJ8P .£■ * 
...bis unsettling images have not lost thefep“^ i 

.'it, rkn entice if 
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Towards the end of art 


William Feaver 

ARTHUR C.DANTO 
TheStateoftheArt 

228pp. Simon and Schuster. £14.95. 

0137708688 

^drawing of Arthur C. Danto by his wife, 
Barbara Westman, reproduced at the end of 
this collection of his pieces for the Nation , says 
a lot about him and his approach to art critic- 
ism. We see immediately that Danto, John- 
sonian Professor of Philosophy at Columbia 
University, reads widely and well. The shelves 
behind him are filled with Duchamp and 
Proust, Foucault, Daumier, Kant and Klee, 
Bullin and Joll’s Turner and Chiang Yee's Si- 
lent Traveller in San Francisco. On the floor 
beside his rocker are recent catalogues, as well 
as Science, Daedalus, Art and Antiques, the 
TLS and the New York Times. Danto himself, 
looking younger and tidier than in the dust- 
jacket photograph, is balding, bearded, pin- 
stripe-shirted, with a knitted tie, a digital watch 
and dub-sandwich-style loafers. This is the 
winner of the 1985 George S. Polk Award for 
the columns reprinted here, studying n blank 
sheet of paper. 

The image Is that of a reasonable man with a 
highly trained mind and a keen eye coming to 
art criticism for relaxation from abstract 
thought. Clearly he is not the sort of critic so 
tuned in lo the latest trend as to react to every- 
thing as though there were no yesterday; nor is 
he another Tom Wolfe aiming a flurry of clever 
glancing blows. He sits back, one leg cocked 
over the other, a mild person, capable of trucu- 
lence only when provoked by unconscionable 
hype. 

In 1984-6, the period covered. Professor 
Danto was greatly taken with Franz Kline at 
the Pennsylvania Academy (“a wonderful 
show, and a wonderful way to say hello and 
goodbye to Franz") and seduced by Toulouse- 
! Lauirecat the Museum of Modem Art (“There 
■ is more energy in a square inch of his drawings 
than in any six square blocks In SoHo”). The 
Douanier Rousseau charmed him, the Gug- 
! genheim Museum depressed him and the 1985 
Whitney Biennial appalled him: 

: There Is, I think, scarcely a single work here the 

world is better oft for having, scarcely a single work 
whose disappearance would not contribute to the 
goodness of the universe at large. 


censorious academic: 

U is difficult to imagine a mure amiable show; the 
paintings arc so anxious to please that it is as though 
they are wagging their tails. One cannot help liking, 
or even admiring, the person who made them fur 
perceiving what the limes require. And in fnct ihc 
artist tips n sly wink of collusion at the critic by 
painting everything on velvet. Velvet is tiic fabric of 
vulgarity .... 

But surely, velvet is Schnabel’s means of 
obtaining instant chiaroscuro, and in using it he 
is aiming to achieve not critical collusion but 
some sort of grandeur. 

Surveying the New York art scene, which is 
almost the same as the New York art market, is 
not an elevating task. On the one hand there is 
the Metropolitan Museum, with banners pro- 
claiming the tax-deductible generosity of Im- 
portant Collectors, and on the other there is 
the endless proliferation of graduate art: pro- 
duct created and launched, or junked, in such 
quantity that there is a perpetual state of glut, a 
constant turnover of ifs and buts. Which brings 
us to the last essny in the collection: 
“Appronching the End of Art". This is a re- 

Fighting terms 


vised version of D auto’s contribution to a 
series of “Distinguished Lectures on American 
Art nnd Culture of the Twentieth Century", 
delivered »t the Whitney Museum in February 
1985, in which lie takes Joint Stuart Mill's re- 
flection (hill “there are unly a finite number of 
combinations of a finite number of tones, so 
be hire too long all the melodics possible will 
have been discovered and there will be nothing 
left to compose", ns a starting-point and relates 
it to the history of art in the twentieth century. 
He focuses on the 1970s when, he says, "season 
after season pnssed without any of those abrupt 
reversals and transformations of artistic vision 
(he art world had come to lake for granted 

So through the 1970s. the thought was 

irresistible that art might have come to an end, 
in the sense of having been used up.” Not for 
the first time, he is the visiting professor stumb- 
ling on a truism and pronouncing it a discovery. 
The argument he advances fils neatly into a 
New York frame of reference. Yes, indeed, the 
“art world" ran into several dead e nds a decode 
or so ago. Brick walls, spirals, lines in deserts: 
these were demonstrations of formulism taken 


to extremes. The outburst ufNeo- Expression- 
ism in u l hnus:ind-t lowering excess was largely 
in reaction to such measures. Schnabel is a 
spoilt child tif his time. Danto identifies here 
the growth of a “post -historical" initiative; 
here, lie argues, wc enter a stage of renewal: 

Ihc time fin next things is past. The end « if art 
coincides with the end of u history of art that has that 
kind of structure. After that there is nothing to do 
but live happily ever after. It was like coming to the 
end of the world with no more continents in discover. 
One must now begin to make habitable the only 
continents that there arc. 

So he appeals for the return of art "to the 
serving of largely human ends". Just sit back in 
the rocker, in the book-lined study, loosen the 
bell and be human for goodness' sake. Danto 
of the Nation has hit on the Modernist Fallacy, 
without actually identifying it ns such. Philo- 
sophically he borders on the sentimental; sen- 
timentally speaking lie calls for the sort of art 
that unites the world in a bottle of Coke. What 
lie omits lo say isthai the best art, nnd probably 
therefore the most enduring art. has always 
been largely instinctual and wholly intelligent. 


C hristopher Green 

MARGIT ROWELL (Editor) 

Joan Mir6: Selected writings and interviews 
326pp. Thames and Hudson. £22.50. 
0500600120 


Bold words these, and surely the former artist 
(“mainly in the field of prints where I gained a 
certain reputation”) speaking rather than the 
philosopher. Danto makes out a good case, it is 
true, for dismissing most of the show, but then 
all o! a sudden he backtracks and goes soft on 
fee most specious painting in the whole sorry 
array, Eric Fischl’s “Portrait of the Artist as an 
Old Man",. which he describes as “beautifully 
brushed and deeply intelligent". 

Going for the big exhibitions, notably India I 
and The Age of Caravaggio at the Metropolitan 
Museum, he takes resounding swipes at both 
content and presentation. He finds that Indiat, 
which Was designed to stimulate the acquisitive 
jnkes! of associate trustees, is “vulgarity 
ferongh and through, a|l stridency and hyper- 
Me 1 ', and he goes on to question the coverage 
given to if by the New York Times-, “no fewer 
than five articles on the show during its open- 
ing week, culminating in a nearly full-page 
nymn to Its wonders by the chief art critic" . As 
fqr pie Age of Caravaggio, he admits to being 
bored'by the first half (“the viewer is almost 
. immediately afflicted with the .glazed eyes 
familiar to those who have trudged the provin- 
. cial museums of Italy") but then - arriving at 
the work of Cafayaggiq himself 7 he “crosses 
the. threshold into 'a room of paintings so iumi- 
hous and powerful that one is knocked off 
: °neV horse", Caravaggio; and the Caravag- 
: excite Danto so much that he fumbles 

moans of statirig-the obvious . “Think of the 
: e *trabrdinary effect of a perfomier spotllt bpt 
rtfcajnst but inside a surrounding darkness, and 
you wllt. I believe, haye Borne sense of what 
■- ^atoscipti, means in Carhvaggio. 0 ... . ’ 

; . ^antd ; :dn;;Robert Motherwell is one 
acad^fo speaking of another. “The words of 


In the galleries you see a lot of senseless junk. The . 
French tradition is broken - the great Impressionist 
shower of colors and light was picked up by the V 
classic Cfaanne In order to make museum pieces and m 

now stagnates. - After Impressionism contes anar- “< 
chy - except for the work of Matisse, Marque t, etc., tl 

when they arc pure and immaculate. - Organizing a 
effort or Cubism - following the great Cubist disci- 
pllne of Braque, Picasso, there exists an army or 
parasites - Cubist exhibition at the Gaieties La 
Bog lie ... The new Catalan palming is infinitely w 
superior to the French .... a 

This is Joap Mir6 writing to his friend J. F. s 
Rkfols at the moment of his first encounter 
with art in Paris early in 1920. It is not the Mtro 
we have so far come to know: the acerbic tone 
of the confident young Catalan nears frank 
contempt in response to the newest things on 
show in Paris. There is little here of the shy naif 
fresh from the provinces. 

Margit Rowell’s selection of Mu6 s writings 
is full of such surprises, and nowhere more so 
than in the rich selection of letters that it con- 
tains; letters to E. C. Rlcart as well as to 

R6fofe,toRolandTual.MichelLelriS,hisdeal- 

er Pierre Matisse and others. The new Mu6 
who emerges is not merely capable of sharp 
criticism, but is consistently combative, com- 
Sdto a “Catalan" ethos ofmasculme 
strength in the face of "weaklings and 
addicted to fight metaphors. He pounds oppo- 
nents, knocks out “sissies , and even meta- 
morphoses Pierre Matisse into a comer man m 
Sr of 1936 (he himself, of course was 
diminutive, even if in the early l^e rbk«l 
sparring with Ernest Hemmgway^ M ™ 
to say thdt the old images of Mm5 fail 0 be 
reinforced by these texts: he emerges still, as 
he does in the earlier studies by Du P>"* P ™' 
rose and Rowell herself, ao 'MemaUonahst . 

rooted in hlS . Catalan home village of Mon 

troig. an aspiring poet, friend of wntets>fe 
JrTilatineand intuitive, meticulous and liber 


and always refreshingly cogent, shows at times 
where such temptation can lead. Thus, she 
leaves the impression that Mini was never in 
any significant sense u Surrealist uml that, by 
contrast with such figures ns Leins and Dcsnos, 
Breton was of minimal importance to him. She 
is supported in this by Mini’s consistent dec- 
laration of liis independence from Surrealism 
nnd rejection of Breton’s ideal of group "disci- 
pline" from 1928 onwards. Yet the fact remains 
{as she confesses in passing) that, from L925, 
he wns just ns consistently identified as the 
“chef de I’facole" among the Surrealists by 
those who looked in from the outside, for inst- 
ance by Maurice Raynal in his widely influen- 
tial Anthoiogiedela Peintun en France de 1906 
d „os jours published in 1927: whether he 
wished it or not, his painting was responded to 
as a particularly effective manifestation of the 
stance codified by Breton nnd initially repre- 
sented by the periodical La Evolution Sur- 
rtalisie. What is more, his art is demonstrably 


Surrealism. The question is not merely one of 
in l luciiccs here, far more importantly it con- 
cerns meanings: such works were seen and 
grasped as integral parts of the highly ambi- 
tious Surrealist enterprise. Despite liis deter- 
mined independence , Mird could not effective- 
ly sot himself and Ills work on one side merely 
by making u few statements to friends or jour- 
nalists. 

Crucial us this book is for all students of Miro 
and Surrealism, its character as a publication 
poses one or two problems that need to be 
mentioned. They follow from the decision to 
offer only a relatively light-weight scholarly 
appuratus and to use translations exclusively, 
often in excerpted form. Especially in the 
Chronology, where major changes in the 
accepted order of things are made (Mir6 now 
arrives in Paris in 192U rather than 1919, Tot 
instance), the lack of full supporting docu- 
mentation is serious; we should be allowed to 
know all the evidence. And especially in the 


case of previously unpublished letters and jot- 
responsive to shifts within the Su r reati st move p translations cannot be tested 


ment: the “collages" and objects of the late 
1920s and early 1930s obviously engage with 
the issues raised by the move away from an 
automatism of the mark to a “a discrediting of 
reality" within the movement; and the so-called 
“dream paintings" of 1924-7 undeniably em- 
body a positive reaction to Breton’s and Ara- 
gon’s promotion in 1924: of “automatism as. 


Rifts 


Nicholas Watkins 

gerald Mcknight 

Bitter Legacy: Picasso’s disputed millions 
J77pp. Bantam. £10.95. 

059301014 5 


Picasso died intestate on April 8, 1973, leaving 
a vast estate, officially Valued after death 
duties at £175 million, for his family to fight 
over. He is said to have told his lawyer. “Far . 
worse will follow my death than has ever been 
seen in my life." This, in fact, proved all too 


tings, the fact that translations cannot be tested 
against the original Catalan or French under- 
mines their usefulness. The hope must be that 
Margit Rowell will supplement this revealing 
and important collection with a more complete 
edition of Mud's letters and his other private 
statements in the original languages. She has 
certainly whetted the appetite. 


raa. by Franqoise Gilot. Paulo in turn had two 
children. Pablo (Pablito) and Marina, by his 
first wife Emilienne Lotte, and a son. Bernard, 
by his second wife, Christine Pauplin. 

Bitter Legacy chronicles the struggles of the 
three illegitimate children (aided and abetted 
for the most part by Frangoise Gilot) and of the 
grandchildren for a share in the estate guarded 
by Jacqueline Roque. It contains all the ingre- 
dients for a long-running soap-opera, but none 
of the personalities Is really interesting, except 
for the light that they throw on Picasso’s char- 
acter. And it is only to be expected in such 
circumstances that he should - emerge in the 
worst possible light- 


wound tow to wmplicatTmy ex’ 

chrortolgy. resource for anyone ity of u succe5S jon of nin- up and remind him of his own mortality; "You 
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^jrconling to Gerald RfaKnight, Picasso tpld 

ated, felt of common sense nnd yet of the fan- . Pablito, suffered nn agonizingly Fran^oisc Gilot at the beginning at their ^affair 
S. It is ifec to say, however, thst^ high ^S, byswaU i wi „ gW • 


\ • moinctwou « -« *- :\. ahv -tn. e ar tist’s worK anu rus K»vrr nlecJ in 1935). For a Utah re- 

*cadpiqfe speaking of another. “The words of --JjjMfJS it almost exclusively as the pilccr nttp- , 'a d for his virility he fathered remarkably 

fU.IV -paedo; 


to haftioine legitimate son,. 
'AdahghtervMaJus’byMari&T 
ocflildwn; Claude kmf Pai^ 1 


istence Maybe that would bring back my 
youth, too. You kill tins woman nnd you wipe 
out the' past she represents." He was not any 
keener on his children bhee they began to grow 
up and remind him of his own mortality; "You 
are young, nnd. I am old", lie told hl^sort Paulo. 
“1 wish you were dead." His depiction of him- 
self as a minoiaur, Imlf human and half beast, 
Seems, in this context/ horribly apt. 

The book raises important issues, but they 
are not treated with any seriousness. Tills is a 
second-hand account, written by n journalist 
exploring the aftermath of the dealh of one of 
the greatosj ^certainly one of ihe richest - 
ariists who has - ever lived; ■ : » > * • ‘ 
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Arrogant insights 


Peter Lomas 

F. ROBERT RODMAN (Editor) 

The Spontaneous Gesture: Selected letters of 
D. W. Winn icotl 

21 1pp. Harvard University Press, f 15.95 
OA74833JfiX 

D. W. WitmicoM's formidable charm and hjs 
ability to put others at ease goes some way to 
account for liis unique capacity, os a paedia- 
trician and psychiatrist , to communicate with 
children. This gift, combined with prodigious 
energy and creativity, has made him arguably 
the most influential psychoanalyst since the 
days of Freud nnd Jung. The Spontaneous Ges- 
ture consists of □ number of his letters selected 
and given an excellent introduction by the 
American psychoanalyst Robert Rodman. 
Some reveal his concern for issues in the wider 
world related to his own work; others are writ- 
ten to immediate colleagues about matters 
directly connected with psychoanalysis. 

Winnicott gave his passionate support to the 
emotionally deprived, and mnny of these let- 
ters were an attempt to influence those in (he 
psychiatric and social services towards « more 
humane understanding or mothers and chil- 
dren. Their style is striking. They arc written 
with the attractive clarity Mint one would ex- 
pect from a mini renowned for his ability to 
convey the intricacies of psychoanalytic 
thought to a Iny audience. Although usually 
tactful he is forthright and courageous. Now 
and again the personal element intrudes in a 
bizarre way. What, for instance, must Lord 
Beveridge have thought, on receiving ii letter 
criticizing his plan for n Health Service, to be 
informed, three times in the space of a page, of 
Winnicotl's hale. “I must at any rate be honest 
with myself and express to you yourself the 

hnte that rises naturally in ine " Surely the 

point at issue is the Health Service, not Winni- 
cott's psyche? 

Of greater moment — and, I imagine, the 
chief raison-d’tore of (his book - arc letters 
written to psychoanalysts, in which Winnicott 
forcefully and lucidly argues points of view 
about theory, practice, and the politics of the 
British Psychoanalytic Society. Although there 
are no significant additions to his published 
work , Ideas often appear in a new phraseology. 
Writing about the fate of the “true self' in very 
disturbed people, he says: 


In cffcci (he l rue self is hidden right away and only 
emerges under very special condiiionsif.il all. fn this 
defence I he patient turns himself into a mental hos- 
pital and the true self is n patient hidden away in the 
hack somewhere in a padded cell. 

He appears to have little doubt about his own 
views and few inhibitions in criticizing those of 
others. He habitually, after attending the fort- 
nightly psychoannlytic meeting at the Institute 
of Psychoanalysis, wrote a letter to the speak- 
er . These letters can seldom have brought com- 
fort to their recipients. There must be many an 
analyst who, after breakfasting with one of 
Winnicott's letters, felt more inclined to go 
back to bed rather than to face his or her 
patients. Occasionally he is aware of this, as 
when, in a letter accusing Hannah Segal of 
arrogance, he writes: "I find I want to say 
something to you as a result of Inst night's 
meeting nnd f hope you are feeling strong 
enough . . . 

One is left with curiously mixed feelings 
about these letters: admiration for the in- 
tegrity, passion, intelligence nnd common 
sense which go into them (exemplified by a 
masterly, albeit unrewarded, plea to Anna 
Freud and Melanie Klein in which lie asks them 
to o bun don the divisions in psychoanalytic 
training), yet disquiet at their narcissism. Win- 


nicott does not usually write as to an equal; he 
instructs rather than seeks insight. He empha- 
sizes his own importance: “The main thing is 
that what you are working at here is something 
that I find myself deeply in sympathy with.” 
Furthermore, he often insists on the priority of 
his own ideas and becomes enraged if, in his 
view, they are not sufficiently recognized. 

It is probably unhelpful when assessing a 
scientific theory to give any weight to the per- 
sonality of its author. But psychoanalysis is not 
a science, and anything that can help us to 
understand why its practitioners hold certain 
beliefs is worth considering. Winnicott stressed 
the extreme dependence of the child on the 
mother and the disastrous consequences of a 
failure to protect him from trauma. Similarly, 
he laid great emphasis on the therapeutic value 
of “holding” the disturbed patient in a manner 
which mirrors the way in which a mother holds 
her baby. His everyday behaviour, as revealed 
by these letters, shows an unusually maternal, 
caring attitude to those around him but he 
appears to lack sufficient respect for their 
autonomy. It may be that his insistence on the 
analyst's, rather than the patient's, impact on 
the personal dialogue derives from his sense of 
his own importance and flaws his very impress- 
ive contribution to healing. 


practice 

J. V. Pickstone 

IRVINE LOUDON 

‘ U,d ' he Gcl,eral PracUll °'» 

354pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press £30 
0198227930 




Pictography ! 

Paperback, £12.95. 0948275 42!). ^ wM,e P ia,a - Edinburgh: Polygon. £19.95. 


Sorting out the psyche 


Lary Shaffer 

L.5. HEARNSHAW 

TheShapfngof Modem Psychology: An 

historical Introduction 

423pp. Rou Hedge and Kega n Paul. £1 9.95. 

0710205767 

fn The Shaping of Modem Psychology L. S. 
Hearnshaw has presented a densely packed 
summary of the history of psychology from the 
nneient Greeks to the present. Because of its 
great diversity, psychology resists being 
summarized, yet Professor Hearnshaw has 
made a concerted effort io bring order to the 
account of the origins and development of the 
field. The proper scope of a history of psych- 
ology must be the resul t of a decision about the 
boundaries of the modem subject , bill there is 
considerable disagreement among contem- 
, poniiy psychologists concerning the bowlers 
■ between psychology and disciplines as diverse 
as zoology, philosophy nnd counselling. ' 
Hearnshaw; chooses the broadest criteria and 
treats psychology as the sum of all ideas nnd all 
resea rchaboul the behaviour, mind and soul of 
man apdjhe .other animals. The penalty for 
• brief as well as com prehensive is t h at the 

chapters often see m to con si si of oue-sent encc 
summaries of individuals' accomplishments. 
Much of, the coverage of pre-niriCfecmh-cen- : 
(dry psychology, for example* reads like a tele- 
gram about the history of philosophy. 
Although the Ideas of each rhinkpr are clearly 
aumfnariKd, thcre fj not enough discussion of 
the evolution of ^dcas as they have passed from 
ttunkCr to thinker. The book is an. excellent i 
sauri^yor^ ^uick reference, but it does: not 


readily engage the reader with a flow of narra- lust the snrt M L 

tive. just the sort of person who should be voicing 

Some specialists will be upset by Hearn- ZrhT^h 0111 l . h * of mod ern branches 
shaw's panoramic depiction. He has not sharp- refrMhw fro ?! ancient roots - But he 

ly differentiated scientific from cbX ^ * few evaluative 

psychology or (he philosophy of mind. In ran- betoriSriir*- 88 ?? Which he levels at ,he 
sequence, the reader can get the S R Skinner - He 

pression that psychologists from each of these notfon ■ , . ha * Sklnner ’ s ordinal 

domains have an understanding for and apprS 0 iien»?£i b ® havi( J ,r w determined by conse- 
cution of each other's contributions. Further Within the stri <* 

many contemporary philosophers of scienre' ^£ta dU 0 i ^ ' ™ d ®"8 praise not- 
W»I1 disagree with Heamshaw's affirmation ^ aviooii«in fai mort 

that science rests on its methodology. Many of havfour kl , tene ‘ s ' Because some be- 
them now believe tbat the scientist's meantha^l does not 

framework of scientific and unscientific pre- 

suppositions about the nature of the world has verba t0 thc deve !°P™nt of 


suppositions about the nature of the world has verbal ? t0 the deve !°Pment of 

a powerfal influence on (he choice of methods have 5” latgel * »P«ulative and 

ns well os the interpretation of the results, sions of Sklnit ’ l^^ 051 Ungulsts - Exten- 
These presuppositions exist prior to undertak- ' sodrf ^ ‘hmkmg to include human 

r! "ft* I™* and '>»«> nisdo scien. lawa " d "* 

Ufic philosophers wonder If it Js ^opible. ns . 

Hearnshaw asserts, forscience continually to bo^Sr„aI Ph ^ 0g ' caUxplailatio “ a for 
approach Inith ; through successive expert . aS ! LT° l " ena *J» °»ly be regarded 
rncnjts. Hearnshaw has. an ehormoiB tespact : Sv S L 88 the major 

tor the Bpconisn theme thit science Is a unlver. : Om ^ lhe must 

•al sot p f operations Which can be applied to : 

virtually any idea aboutman. When applied, tSLSt ''SaS?"*'** 

these procedures a to supposed to result in an ' S5fg ?!. <l««ase.its frequedw with 

improved understandingof reality. Bullnpatls i , penecLBiir sK*^? '!! 1 oal ^ h^ Xip-' 


value of a scientfli 
observables, and 
psychology that has 


hi^i uvRuiNiaqr jni 

turns from the descriptive Jo thb preScripUvo, - 
. As a welhrespecfadsenior p^qholo^rt'jie'u 


!d Irvine Loudon is a general practitioner tuad 
ie medical historian. As a doctor he assisted 
a the revitalization of general practice wU 
y, produced for GPs their own' Royal Collese iu 
ie has brought the same skill, seriousnes ltd 
ir affection to his historical investigation! it 
Is “ordinary" doctors from 1750 to 1850. 
d His major achievement is the systematic p» 

I, trayal of rank-and-file practitionera in lam 
e eighteenth-century England, concentrate 

lr mainly, on the apothecaries and surgMfr 

e apothecaries of the market towns. They m 
n not called “general practitioners", but theydj. 
,f agnosed ills, sold drugs, and mended. boots, 
r Increasingly, they also attended to noral 
childbirth. 

They were solid citizens, typically with a 
grammar-school education. Before miike* 
tuiy their training was largely by appren- 
ticeship; thereafter, Loudon claims, hospital 
experience became its dominant feature. 
These newer forms of medical education ww 
attractive (and expensive) in part because tk 
teachers could boast new knowledge pf ain- 
tomy, surgery apd midwifery. But the commer- 
cial success of the common practitioners de- 
pended pre-eminently on their ability to "pn- 
suade their patients to pay high charges for si 
astonishing quantity of medicine”. 

But around 1800 the scene, and the boo), 
change. Where the first half depicts the practi- 
tioner and his work, the second is largely coo- 
cemed with the organized politics of newly 
self-conscious general practitioners. When 
the first half relies on diaries and records of 
individual practice, the second draws chiefly 
on pamphlets, committee proceedings qnd the 
(often newly established) medical periodicals. 

Here Loudon makes his second major con- 
tribution. Building on the work of S.W-F. 
Holloway, he substantiates the argument that 
the self-recognition of general practitioners 
was primarily due to the rise of competition for 
their chief source of livelihood. Chemists and 
druggists claimed no medical training, nor did 
they ride about to visit patients; they stood 
brazenly behind their counters and sold drug 
much more cheaply than did the (surgeon-) 
apothecaries. To these latter they ^ 
“quacks", far more dangerous than the flaskj 
itinerants, because far more numerous and 
permanent. This new form of retailing spipd 

rapidly; surgeons/apothecaries/nian-tridvyivs 

sought protection by classing themselves ps 
general practitioners of medicine, so distan- 
cing themselves from pharmacy. Their bwi 
hope was for a Royal College of General Prifr 
tice, to recognize the essential unity of family 
doctoring; but they lost out. Their interests 
remained subordinate to the London corppra- 
. tions ■. which represented the ‘ traditional 
“estates" - of physicians, surgeons and apbthc* 
caries. ■ 1 ' : ,V 

Loudon’s is now the most thorough account 

we have of this intense and extended medical 
politicking. In addition he provides very 
data on Poor Law practice, “overcrowding 
. and medical Incomes which were probably Io*' 
er in real terms after 1800 than during 
eighteenth century. . • ; 

. It is ext remely salu taiy to find such attention 
being given to economics in a study of a 
sion, but Loutjon’s chronology and his parai" 
mony of explanation raise problems^ It 
well be the case that English medicine M W 
1830s was closer to an undifferentfatea, 
market tl^ari either before or since. Biit unit 
medicine then seemed a “mere traap n W 
; require explanations that go beyond t* 1 ® l n !^ ' 
dynamics of the medical market. 
and status came from patients and .. 

..patients, and between 1750 and l850 theireco- 
riqnu^ sodal and ideological sitti.atipri iwW 
changed ^rorisiddrably.' Surgeons who f^W : 

Cntlfl -Aiiffiit }u hv dOCtOrS W*?. 
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Did the Empire pay? 


P. K. O’Brien 

L, DAVIS and R. HUTTENBACK 
Mammon and the Pursuit of Empire: The 
political economy of British Imperialism, 

1860-1912 

0 521-236118 

Erected by two citizens of a Great Republic 
(devoted since 1763 to the dismemberment of 
the British Empire), funded by undisclosed 
sums of Foundation dollars and laid brick by 
brick by a workforce referred to in the preface 
as a “great corps of research assistants, secre- 
taries and word-processors". Mammon and the 
Pursuit of Empire is a skyscraper which now 
dominates the landscape of imperial history 
and will invite laudatory and denigratory re- 
sponses for years to come. 

The book cannot be ignored, for one thing 
because it deals with a theme of contemporary 
relevance, namely the long-term costs and be- 
nefits of retaining and extending the British 
Empire for the half-century or so down to the 
First World War. By 1914 the'Government of a 
small kingdom (sustaining forty-five million 
people on fifty-six million acres) exercised 
sovereignty over British India (a territory of 
nearly 2 million square miles and a population 
of 322 million); it ruled directly over sixty de- 
pendent colonies extending over 3.2 million 
square miles and populated by 5.2 million 
"natives”. In addition British jurisdiction and 
political influence intruded into the affairs of 
five self-governing Dominions, containing 24 
million (mainly white) citizens who occupied 
an area of 7.6 million square miles. 

Although psychic returns accrued to almost 
all Englishmen from the contemplation of such 
large and visible manifestations of "their" 
superiority and a majority probably experi- 
enced that moral glow from assuming the white 
man's burden, Mammon (as its title proclaims) 
is concerned with the tangible and measurable 
pecuniary rewards from this enormous supra- 
national enterprise. Who benefited from the 
largest occidental empire since Rome? How 
far the political decisions taken from 1860 to 
1914 to extend its boundaries can be justified 
post hoc on grounds of private and/or social 
profit is the big question raised by the book. 

Economic explanations of British imperial- 
ism of a more or Iosb deterministic kind had 
been debated long before Lenin’s famous pam- 
phlet was published in Switzerland in 1916. But 
the specifically economic impulses behind the 
annexation and retention of alien territory, re- 
sources and populations by the United King- 
dom cannot, as L. Davis and R. Huttenback 
demonstrate, be validated or invalidated by 
reference to the ex-ante profitability of invest- 
. ing in the Empire. Thus when they analyse the 
interest groups, members of Parliament, par- 
ties and ministers involved in the process of 
decision-making affecting the Empire, eco- 
nomic explanations for the actions of these 
groups evaporate into mere rhetoric. Amu- 
singly they reveal that the territory of the 
Empire expanded at an annual rate of 5,300 
Square miles when Conservatives exercised 
power,' compared with 87,000 square miles 
Under Liberal administrations. But under 
neither party: did organized lobbies enjoy con- 
, Moious success in their efforts to bias imperial 

policy; in favour of British business. Further- 
more,' Davis and Huttenback do not find any 
statistically significant correlations between 
the voting behaviour of MPs and their financial 
interests in thfi Empire: Innovatory forays into 
: the quantification of political behaviour lead 

1 ;fte authors to conclude “that the Empire’s 
j development wd$ largely unrelated, at least in 
] tile political sphere, to the search for profit". 
IroniCaliy, in this paradigm of a "diametric", 
quantitative-historical study, systematic eco* 

I nomic testing ideals powerful body-blows to the 

:®conornic ' interpretations of nineleentlv- 
eenluty imperialism. , !_ 

. Not does -the &c-post evidence, so cogently 
■ provide much support for marx- 

? yuii theories dfimperiaUsm , however sophist ■ 
• : a rid Qualified. Fbr example, the tabula- 

ji tio^ df floflijce raised bn the Lotidon capital 
H market froii? the sale of equities, bonds and 
i tieben lures' Tbf ';transf$r outside the United 
:■ ^ngdomreyd^that frbrn 1865 to 1914 only 39 
! W L tnat tfoal was destliied for the 

'■ fldrti'pf iMSitttperialcbm- 

; |i 

: ii' "... '-Ji • • . • 


colonies where the political authority of the 
London Government might, in theory, have 
been used to ensure high rates of return for 
domestic investors. Before 1914 the “poten- 
tially exploitable” resources and populations 
of the colonies did not attract British capital- 
ists, who preferred to place their money in 
foreign countries (61 per cent of all issues) or 
the Dominions (28 per cent of issues). 

The realized rates of return obtained by 
Englishmen who opted to entrust their savings 
to imperial enterprises (whatever they ex- 
pected at the time) turned out on average to be 
anything but extraordinary. On this complex 
issue of profitability Davis and Huttenback 
must be highly commended for assembling and 
analysing the records of 482 British firms oper- 
ating in three locations: the United Kingdom, 
the Empire and elsewhere in the world. These 
painfully mined statistics will now be widely 
used and subjected to rigorous scrutiny from 
historians as well as cliometricians, who will 
observe that the data seem to be dominated 
by incorporated firms and for that reason may 
well be unrepresentative of proprietorships, 
partnerships and mercantile enterprise in- 
volved with the Empire. Business historians 
will remark on the daunting complexities of 
translating the accounts of n bygone age into 
acceptable measures of “profitability” - a diffi- 
cult enough matter to handle even with mod- 
ern concepts and records. Sample size by in- 
dustry and by location is not exposed but the 
absolute number of firms behind the reported 
average quinquennial rates of return tabulated 
for imperial firms active from 1860 to 80 must 
have been tiny and possibly representative of 
nothing more than the accidental survival of 
their records. All these averages are, more- 
over, unweighted, .and the authors admit that 
“the firms included in the sample vary greatly 
in size- there are companies with total assets of 
less than £100 and others with assets in mil- 
lions". Finally, there are some inexplicable 
year-by-year fluctuations (even after "smoo- 
thing"), which the authors will surely have 
found as puzzling as their readers? 

Cliometricians are by discipline “lumpers” 
and historians congenital “splitters" (to bor- 
row J. H. Hexter’s formulation). Thus the 
authors do not shrink from aggregating their 
data on particular firms into "general measures 
of profitability” (in the form of five-year aver- 
ages) which purport to show that from 1860 to 
84 the rates of return on funds placed in the 
Empire were appreciably higher than on in- 
vestments located either in the United King- 
dom or in foreign countries.Thereafter impe- 
rial returns were distinctly lower than those 
realized either at home or elsewhere in the 

world. .... 

Unless (as neo-Leninists might continue to 
suggest) the outflow of funds to the Empire 
operated to stave off diminishing returns on 
net investment within the United Kingdom, 
this impressive exercise in quantification pro- 
vides no comfort for historians who assert that 
supernormal profits lay at the back o the 
scramble for Empire from 1880 ro 190). 
However, these new numbere might be used 
equally to support the argument that excep- 
tional (and perhaps well-publicized?) rales of 
return earned by a small sample of imperial 
enterprises may have lingered in the c0 ^ v6 
memory and established “irrationrd expecta- 
tions” that the Empire would turn out uj the 
end to be highly profitable. That was after all 
thfe view propagated by politicians Hke Ran- 
dolph ChLhiU and Joseph Chamterla.n as 

well as by several famous economists and eco- 
nomic historians of the day (Ashley, Cunning- 
ham Hewiris and Nicholson). 

“it despite Ihe authors' rether cursory - 

knowledgement of their 
Cairnes, Goldwin-Smith, Thorold 
and despite their cavalier trentment of llob- 
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and potentially available within the kingdom. 
And as the occupational analysis of 8U.CJ0O 
shareholders undertaken by Davis and Hu (roll- 
back reveals, that particular foresight seems to 
have been granted to Britain’s manufacturers 
and even to its merchants - particularly if they 
resided outside the metropolitan area. The 
share portfolios of these business men con- 
tained rather low proportions of imperial 
securities compared with the paper assets held 
by peers, gentry, financiers and other “rentier" 
groups in British society. 

Historians recall that from 1843 to 1910 two- 
thirds of UK emigrants, travelled to destina- 
tions outside the Empire and the vast majority 
went to the United Stutes. Not until just before 
the First World War did the Empire absorb 
more than hnlf of all emigrants leaving the 
British Isles. Nor (ns Michael Edclstein’s care- 
fully quantified assessment of the probabilities 
demonstrates) can it be argued that imperial 
markets were necessury for the long-term de- 
velopment of Ihe British economy. Before 
1914 they absorbed around a third of total 
exports. Even if the dependent colonics and 
India had been politically in n position to im- 
pose tariffs on British goods (at, sny, the high 
levels favoured by the United Stutes) the Inss 
of national income would hnve been well under 
3 per cent. Britain ohtained her food and raw 
materials from ull over the wmld and paid 
competitive prices for imparts. As early us 
1864, Cairnes remarked “wc certainly do nm 
receive From our colonics any commercial 
advantages which are not equally open to the 
whole world which we should not equally com- 
mand though the political connection were 
severed tomorrow". 

Who then gained economically from sustain- 
ing and extending the imperial connection? 
Not British taxpayers at large, whose annuul 
payments for central government rose from 
under £2 per head in the 1860s to around £3.50 
after the turn of the twentieth century. 
Throughout this period their taxes amounted 


to something like two and a half limes the 
comparable “burden" carried by the citizens of 
other developed societies in Western Europe 
mid North America. Fu rt lie rinnre. that burden 
was inequitably distributed across the class 
structure. As late ms 19U3, nearly two decades 
after the tax system hud begun moving in a less 
“regressive 1 ’ direction, the average rate of lax 
(direct and indirect) running across all Income 
bunds fell within the narrow range of 6 to 9 per 
cent. Furthermore, the majority of families 
paid about 90 per cent of the taxes collected 
from the taxpaying public. But us the calcula- 
tions demonstrate, “material" benefits from 
governmental expenditures for the defence 
nnd maintenance of Empire went first and 
overwhelmingly to social groups within the 
United Kingdom at the top end of the income 
scale (earning £1 ,000 a year and above), who 
paid a disproportionately small share of the 
taxes required to keep that supra-national en- 
terprise going. Second, they accrued to the 
heavily "subsidized" residents of the white 
Dominions and to the dependent colonies. 

What this latter point comes down to is hard 
quantitative support for a very old argument, 
namely that British taxpayers bore the lion's 
share of the costs of defending the Empire. 
From I860 to 1914 on a per capita basis, the 
military expenditures funded by citizens of the 
United Kingdom were more than double the 
levels borne by Americans, Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians and other Europeans. 
Despite the fact that from the time of the 
American Revolution onwards Ihe Treasury 
had attempted without success, to ensure that 
all regions of the Empire contributed as much 
as possible towards their own defence, only for 
India (the Jewel in the Crown) was that policy 
implemented d la letire. Indiun taxpayers 
underwrote direct military costs on the subcon- 
tinent nnd funded the costs of Indian regiments 
stationed in other partsof the Empire. Even so, 
Indian historians may mute their complaints 
because the absolute sums involved amounted 
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typically lo about half of the taxes imposed for 
militiiry purposes on the citizens of other un- 
developed countries. Tire colonics contributed 
.insignificant proportions uf their budgets to- 
wards defence. 

Citizens of the Dominions of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand. South Africa nnd 
Newfoundland secured a particularly good 
deal from the imperial connection. Although 
their taxes were high (on average 68 per cent of 
United Kingdom levels) their expenditures 
(per capita) on defence add up lo only 10 per 
cent of the levels assumed by their kith and kin 
who remnined in the mother country. Further- 
more, "colonials” enjoyed favoured access to 
loans on the London capital market, occasion- 
al grants in aid, cheap services from the Crown 
Agents and subsidies from the imperial com- 
munications network. All these transfers 
allowed Dominion (and also colonial) govern- 
ments to allocate high proportions of their own 
revenues for public works, for health and 
education and for the enforcement of systems 
of free-enterprise property rights. India apart, 
the residents of Dominions and (to a lesser 
, extent) the colonics derived tangible economic 
benefits from expenditures of their govern- 
ments on local "development" Hint were (by 


international standards of the lime) lavish. 
Such generous levels of support and subsidy for 
imperial economics could not, and presumably 
would not, have been afforded by independent 
governments compelled to pay for the defence 
of peoples nnd territories under their jurisdic- 
tion. On the British side of this balance-sheet, 
if the Treasury had managed to shift the entire 
burden of local defence on to revenues raised 
in the Dominions and colonics, then taxes col- 
lected from citizens of the United Kingdom 
might have been reduced by anything up to 43 
per cent. 

Prima facie, the new statistical evidence pre- 
sented in Mammon lends powerful support to 
that great but lost historical cause; the radical 
ease ngainst Empire. Davis and Huttenback 
must ulso be commended for offering us the 
numbers required to sharpen and reinvigorate 
a historical debate that goes back beyond 
Adam Smith to the blue-water school of British 
strategic thinking. Although their book is 
nothing less than seminal, it does not and can- 
not answer the question: did the Empire pay? 
Alas, that problem seems too big to tackle even 
by itudadous dionietricians equipped with 
modern techniques and acute analytical minds. 
The authors will appreciate they linvc engaged 
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Joseph Schumpeter ,oncc said that "practical 
Keynesianism is n seedling which cannot be 
translated into foreign soil; it dies hard there 
and becomes poisonous before it dies”. 
Schumpeter was jealous of Keynes, but the 
same sentiments have been expressed about 
the General Theory - that it was somehow the 
product of its time and place and hHS now lost 
its relevance. Some economists seem to be of 
the view, in particular, that Keynesian theory 
cannot explain "stagflation”. Many disagree, 
including Cordon A. Fletcher, who in this im- 
portant book seeks to explain and justify the 
Keynesian revolution and to defend Keynes 
against his various critics. 

The object of the General Theory was to 
explain how. free-enterprise capitalist econ- 
omies could gel stuck with large volumes of 
involuntary unemployment without sticky 
wages and prices, and .without interest rates 
having reached a minimum. Keynes’s message 
is as relevant today as it ever was , especially as 
it becomes clearer that (be succession of cri- 
tiques of his fundamental macro-theory have 
fed nowhere: monetarism and the new classical 
macroeconomics, based on the supposition 
that expectations are "rational, have left their 
legacy, but lie now in shallow graves. 

Keynes was always interested primarily in 
economic policy, but there is no doubt that he 
wanted his magntun opus to be a revolution in 
theory. Fletcher puts at the heart of that 
revolution his treatment of money and the rate 
of interest, and the undermining of Say's Law 
which says that saving is spending. Money 
increases the efficiency of an economy, biit it 
also increases its potential instability by driving 
a wedge into the savings-in vestment decision; 
money is held an asset for its own sake; o 
decision not to have dinner today (ie not to 
spend today) is not a decision to have n dinner 
. at some predetermined date In the future; the 
rate of interest is not the price that equilibrates . 
saving and investment; saving does not neces* 

- sarity lead to investment, certainly not neces- 
sary for investment to take place. Keynes con*, 
trusted his world of monetary uncertainty with 
the purely abstract world of classical theory, - ' 
with its assumptions of perfect in formation and 
direct exchange; licensing classical theory of 
pretending that the present can be understood 
without reference either to the past or to an 
uncertain future. 

Having broken the. classical nexus between 
savings and 'investment. Keynes was forced to 
ofjfer anew theory pf the rate of interest, which 
be did In .(ertpk of liquidity preference. Fife 


main critic in this was Dennis Robertson, who 
attempted to integrate real and monetary fac- 
tors in the doctrine of "loanable funds", which 
added the supply and demand for money to the 
supply and demand for saving. Keynes could 
not accept this because it still implied accept- 
ance of the view that saving leads to invest- 
ment. Later he seemed willing to concede thnt 
productivity and thrift would affect the rate of 
interest indirectly as determinants of the "nor- 
mal" rale of interest against which the rate of 
interest on monetary assets is compared. He 
also conceded that finance would be necessary 
to bridge the gap between investment and 
accrued saving, since the process of income 
generation (the multiplier) is not instan- 
taneous. 

Fletcher deals with this debate in consider- 
able detail, coming down in support of Keynes 
against the loanable funds theory. He, like 
Keynes, accuses Robertson of failing to under- 
stand the nature of saving and the paradox of 
thrift, and of confusing saving and money. 
Slightly surprisingly, Fletcher fails to mention 
the significant contributions made in this field 
by Nicholas Kaldor in his papers on "Specula- 
tion and Economic Stability” (1939) and 
"Keynes's Theory of the Own Rates of In- 
terest” (1960), which resolved many of these 
controversies early on. In generalizing Key- 
nes’s theory of the multiplier, Kaldor inlro- 
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in what their own craft refers to as a series of 
partial equilibrium exercises, predicated upon 
a restricted and unreal counterfactual. Mam- 
mon attempts to specify and to measure the 
incremental costs and extra benefits for British 
society imputable to the political arrangements 
and institutions of imperial rule. When the 
authors analyse patterns of overseas invest- 
ment, returns on capital invested in the United 
Kingdom, foreign locations and Empire, rela- 
tive tax burdens and actual subsidies, their im- 
plicit counterfactual is the free-trade universe 
of Cobden, Bright and Mill. 

What might have happened to these vari- 
ables (and, historians of the Empire will add, 
to labour migration and to the full range of 
items listed on the British balance of pay- 
ments) if the Dominions, India and the col- 
' onies had become or remained politically inde- 
pendent from 1860 onwards? Davis and Hut- 
tenback assume that the nexus of international 
connections binding Britain to its Empire and 
the world economy to the British Empire 
would have remained roughly the same with or 
without the phenomenon of imperial rule. But 
even the radicals, like Fawcett and Thorold 
Rogers, took pride in the “Roman peace” Bri- 
tain had imposed in India. Without the Raj, 


duced the stabilizing influence of speculators in 
the bond market, and Keynes agreed that this 
was likely to be the major theoretical explana- 
tion of the income multiplier. On re-reading 
Knldor's 1939 paper, Sir John Hicks wrote to 
its author: "I think that your paper was the 
culmination of the. Keynesian revolution in 
theory. You ought to have had more honour 
for it.” 

Fletcher goes on to defend Keynes against 
the challenge of the Austrian school of eco- 
nomists, past and present. Hayek, particularly, 
comes in for a lot of stick. Brought to the 
London School of Economics as a bulwark 
against Keynes and Cambridge, Hayek held 
different views from Keynes on the trade cycle, 
but never provided a systematic critique of his 
work, ostensibly because Keynes was always 
changing his mind. Fletcher could have empha- 
sized that so too was Hayek. Having argued in 
the early 1930s that the capital intensity of 
production increased on the upswing of the 
cycle, which then caused adjustment problems 
as credit was curtailed, Hayek then argued in 
his 1939 book, Profits, Interest and Investment, 
the exact opposite, that employers would seek 
more labour intensive methods of production. 
Hayek and his followers blame the present 
stagnation of Western economies (after thirty 
years of prosperity) on Keynesian inflationist 
policies, but Fletcher has no difficulty in show- 


Althougft the sensitive nature of their work 
makes all central bankers highly secretive, 
• therp is nothing mysterious abouttheir tasks or 
the way in which these tasks are normally per- 
formpd. Over (lie years a vast literature has 
built up which analyses their responsibilities 
and conduct in considerable detail. Neverthe- 
less, it is extremely rare to be able (p observe 
from the inside the reaction of a central ban|c to 
a particular prablom, or to hear its settlor offl- 
cials comment on a course of action while it is 
slilt taking place. Yet to some extenl.thJs is 
precisely what happened Iqst year when “The 
Old XfBily; of Thfeadnijedlc Street", better 
krioyvit as theBankpfEngJaqd.'allowedateom 
from TV South to make a documentary (to be 
shown thVautuhmJ'nbtiiil it; Philip Gctidcs 
the programme director; put together the book 
Inside m Bank pf Engttuid ns part o£ tfterpn*' 
jccl. ' ■ . . '■ j l 

To anyone familiar with tb 9 Bank, the 
remarkable thing- about this experiment in' i 
openness is the apparent degree of ^freedom 


what might have happened economically 
that subcontinent from 1860 to 1914 , ormdttd 
to other territories and peoples under cota 
rule? At the time even Mill believed 
with a majority of his compatriots) that ih! 
operation of the entire international econo® 
derived significant externalities from the w? 
sistence of the British Empire. ^ 

If it was the case that the observed levelsof 
global output and trade depended to somej* 
portant degree upon the stability of imperii 
policy (and a hegemonic power) then logkafl, 
gains to the British economy and British t& 
payers - derived from augmented levels of fr 
ternational commerce contingent upon thesla- 
tus quo - should appear on the positive side of 
any ex-post cost-benefit analysis. Confront 
with a counterfactual universe of incrementf 
gains from trade and specialization Rowm 
back into the British economy from that 3 
separable package of policies which consti- 
tuted the Pax Britannica, imperial rule ud 
blue-water defence policy, even the sharpest 
cliometricians might retreat into smaller aod 
more manageable problems. But it would be* 
shame to leave all the fun, the rhetoric and the 
inconclusiveness of debating grand themes to 
mere historians. 


ing that Keynes was not an “inflationist". Oi 
the contrary, he espoused monetary stability 
and balanced budgets on current account. Noi 
was Keynes, unmindful of the threat posed to 
individual liberty by the expansion of the sisu 
which the logic of his theory demanded (and 
which, indeed, was part of the revolution); but 
he regarded full employment as a precondilitn 
for freedom and liberty and the “soclalisatioa 
of investment” as the benign solution for liber- 
al capitalism in the face of massive market 
failure. 

Fletcher has no trouble defending Keynes 
against the monetarists, whose theories have 
been totally discredited by the accumulated 
evidence where they have been applied in re- 
cent years. The basic problem with monetar- 
ism has always been its refusal to recognize 
cost-push inflation (coupled with the fact that 
in a credit economy the money supply can 
easily respond to the needs of trade) and the 
persistence of involuntary unemployment over 
long periods of time, because workers are «H 
in a position to determine their own real w fl #* 
Keynes's break with classical labour-market 
assumptions was a dramatic part of the revolu- 
tion, and might possibly have been better con* 
ing at the beginning of the book rather than the 
end. Fletcher’s book should be compulsw? 
reading for both sympathizers and critics «. 
Keynes alike. 


even to have included entry info the dealing 
"°™ ally a ‘ ,no 80” area to ail but a few 
of the Bank's own employees. The result is a 
brief, accurate and up-to-date account of the 
Bank m action, placed for thq most part in its 
. histoncal content, and illustrated with many 
interesting details and ariiusing anecdotes i 

was impressed by the extent to which the au- 
teor has managed recapture the spirit of the' 
place, and by the accuracy of his observations 
on Its workings. In that sense, he has realized 
ute aim of giving an “inside view of the Barik” 

to thfc.generql reader. And although the.bodk 

d ° 8 1 - &rned ’ critldkl analysis of 
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ordinary central bank. ' •- • » 

After all, the Bank of England, establisnw 
in 1694, is one of the oldest institutions of » 
kind. Moreover, for most of the nineteen® 
century, during the period of Britain's inaosl- 
rial and financial supremacy, it had an m®* 
ence oh international financial and ore 11011 !, 
affairs of a kind that is unlikely ever a 8 8 * n ft 
exercised by a! national central bank. As suwi 
it ha&'served as a model for similar institutM* 


throughout the world. • . = 

It is Qeddes’s discussion of the Banks , 
lationship with the government and the 1 U 9 


lauuusmp wuii luc guvciumw« ***•.*’ ■ . • 

and of its role in promoting wldc-ran^* 
chances noW taking Diace in the Oty (w e P 1 P“‘ 


changes noW taking place in the City (*■*•]£ 
fiedby the “Big Bang”), along with Wasp 6 ™, 
tions about the probable long-term ; 
ences of these reforms, that are likely to C®^ 
particular .interest Geddes ®PP ewS v|J? c Li{i 
based his account on extensive interviews 
the most senior officials of the Bank, as « 

with senior figures in the City and papt -L 
♦t.Arflfhre. son* 


wun senior ngures m uie w»; «•— r r. . ‘ 
hry ministers. He provide!?, therefore*, so 
insight intothe “mysterious” way 
..these informal-relationships wo f^ s .^ e h5e J- 


tha$ seems to have eludea most u«“'r 
Vers (including various parliament's? 1 "^ 
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American fiction has seldom seemed more un- 
mistakably American than it does just now. 
Ue process currently being enacted is, in a 
sense, a return to the old frontier, with its 
innocence and lawlessness holding alien 
sophistication at bay amid the sublimities of 
wild nature. The Daniel Boones and Davy 
Crocketts of the novel are staking out their 
territories, maintaining independence against 
all comers and asserting a sacrosanct indi- 
vidualism. 

Thus Richard Sennett is unlikely to generate 
a school, though his is surely one of the most 
emphatically original of contemporary Ameri- 
can talents. His novels are like nobody else’s, 
yet each of them paradoxically makes a con- 
scious nodin the direction of clearly signposted 
literary and documentary sources. What we so 
smugly thought we knew about our culture is 
reinterpreted for us by the author as an area of 
hitherto unsuspected ambiguities and obfusca- 
tions. 

Sennett has arrived at fiction via sociology, 
but if the voice of the seasoned academic is 
heard more obviously in Palais-Royal than in 
either of his earlier novels (Am Evening of 
Brahms and The Frog Who Dared to Croak) , it 
is merely because of its almost self-defeating 
indusiveness. The title of Hardy’s story “A 
Tragedy of Two Ambitions" might well be ap- 
plied to the story of Frederick and Charles 
! Courtland, nineteenth-century English 
brothers whose growing love affair with Paris 
and mailers Parisian leads to deconstruction 
not necessarily followed by regeneration. 

Frederick is an architect, commissioned to 


assist in the building of the Galerie d’Orldans. 
a new iron and glass arcade in the Palais-Royal. 
Charles, a rural clergyman , quits the Church to 
found The Free Thinker, the upshot of an au- 
thentic crise de foi. Their relationships with 
benevolent Unde Snigs (real name, fraught 
with implications, Severus Rood) and with the 
French actress Anne Mercure and her daugh- 
ter Adfcle, form the connecting thread in a 
novel which disdains anything as simple as pure 
narrative in the ordering and refining of its 
material. 

The book's dedication lo the memory of 
Michel Foucault affords a hint as to its singular 
character. Using fiction to embarrass our 
hardened notions of what may or may not be a 
novel is no longer new - but the harnessing of 
modern socio-history d la fran^aise to the vehi- 
cle of romance here makes for some audacious 
imaginative leaps. 

Paris is the true protagonist. The Courtlands 
and their noble failures are more in the nature 
of wings thrown out from Sennctt's real theme, 
that of the influence of a city not on its inhabi- 
tants alone but on an entire epoch and its de- 
veloping culture. In comparison, London and 
its Great Exhibition, complete with Victoria 
and Albert beaming on kowtowing Chinese 
mandarins and peers walking backwards to the 
strains of the Hallelujah Chorus, are shown as 
something not far distant from the provincial 
parish Foucault and his fellow savants scorned 
in our own day. 

A positively Arnoldian irony underscores 
the polarity. Charles and Frederick are, or at 
any rate become, resonantly Victorian in their 
agonized breedings, but it seems that this topi- 
cal identity can only be effectively realized 
ngainst a background of the w'ffc de ia lum&re 
in full Balzacian spate. 

Sennett shows a warmly enthusiastic under- 
standing of French Romanticism, still imper- 
fectly appreciated in France and elsewhere, 
and generous portions of cultural history are 
folded into the text. The batallled'Hernani, the 


salon of the Comlessc d’Agoull, the mys- 
terious suicide nf the great tenur Adolphe 
Nourrit, nnd figures such us Liszt, Hugo und 
George Sand take their place alongside the 
diaries and letters of Anne Mercure, u fully 
realized doyenne of the Parisian stage, who 
belongs as much to James’s The Tragic 
Muse as to the age of Rnchcl and Harriet 
Smithson. 

The style of the documents from which the 
work is nssembled plainly aims at period fla- 
vour, though without a suggestion of direct 
pastiche. If a character decides to digress, he 
whisks us along with him into a disquisition on 
Byron or the nature of the tickets for Chopin’s 


last concert, but the precision of detail cannot 
always avoid anachronism. Nobody in IB40, 
for example . talked nf their “beauty sleep*' . the 
surname Leslie was not yet in use as a Christian 
name, ami Frederick’s enthusiasm for the 
nature of shadows in the piazza at San Gimi- 
gnano is unconvincingly Ruskin mwir la 
lettre. 

None of this would especially matter if Scn- 
nett knew less about the age itself. Out of his 
perceptions he has. in any case, created a work 
ideally calculated to seduce those for whom the 
novel remains loo limiting a genre. As with 
everything he writes the outcome of his experi- 
ments is obstinately unpredictable. 


Relatively relaxed 


% 

From the archives 


I 

Anna Vaux ' 

s 

MICHELE ROBERTS 

The Bqok of Mrs Noah 1 

288pp.Methuen.'£10.95.. I 

0413581802 

The Book of Mrs Noah is a story about 
women’s writing - the unwritten parts of old 
and well-known tales, hidden or silenced 
voices - and the visceral world of a subculture . 

It is also concerned with repossession and re- 
clamation, a submerged world reasserting it- 
self, and with “rival versions of the truth”. 
Michfele Roberts's most fantastical novel so 
fer, it begins with a dream of Mr Noah's death, 
and ends with Mrs Noah's anticipated preg- 
nancy, a hew life, or at least a promise of such. 
What happens in between takes place in Mrs 
Noah's unconscious. Not that this is a personal 
domain: her inher world is of the collective 
sort, though' It is also almost exclusively 
female. Re-termed her “Ark”, or, more tel- 
lingly, her “Salon des Refus6es”, it is both an 
emtic Utopia - which promises a better world 
with woman at its centre-* and a savage terrain 
overwhelmed by sadists, where everyday ac- 
tions are twisted' into signs that something is 
drastically wrong. Nuclear holocaust is used as 
'Ifebllimate indictment. But Mrs Noah’s ffinta- 
sfes, and those of five companions (Roberts 
calls them "Silfyls”), stand as the only alternft- 
; lives,'*;. . 

The novel strives \ however, for this sort of 
:.®bajante. Language, literature, the cnnpn, 

■ (He Sibyls complain', are what is wrong, have 
. gilded- women', ’ denied them: a voice, an 
WiaiMrid a set bf references. What gives the 
tookijls peculiarly blank* atmosphere is its re- 
placement of narrative at every point by argu- 
^nt and couhter-argument. Characters are 
W^ncea an^arranged not so much to tell a 

‘ \ to elaborate d thesis or to demonstrate 

fl thelhod.'Rpberts moves through Mrs Noah’s 
| ^tldnitl pgst ttj' inatriarcHs \Vho, now. out of 

■ * the authorized vfeislons of the Bible 
^Wi»ory bbQks, deda , re , ‘L’m what's missing'?,, 
tod stare tbeif intention* to ^baiindh new gen- 

V;:;-?; .•■■ft ft ftv 


eration of readers". The private struggle with s f 
which the book opens gives way to an irnper- ci 
sonal scheme as the modern-day Sibyls learn n 
-to play again and destroy", or discuss how a 
women have formerly been seen and the ways n 
In which they should be presented now. 

One of the larger paradoxes here is that the 
concentration on theoretical device is de- 
veloped to ensure the importance of domestic 
trivia and experience. Indeed, theory has be- . 
come a way, not of explaining, but amply of 
demonstrating an innerlife-often resultmgln l 
such lifeless and irritating sentences as the g 
words of the other I the book, that she hearsin ] 
conversation / in reading”, or in referen^stoa . 
“m/other”. The Sibyls invent semiologjes of ( 
food and create whole grammais out of house- 
hold objects, and their own stones and reflec- 
tions circle around an abundance of penwnal 
and inconsequential detail. It has predictable 
results, too. Mrs Noah, following the feminist 
injunction to “write your body", is unable to 
distinguish between books and bodies, reading 
and sex the bibliophile and the expert lover, 
S the completion of her book «—es ™ 
her looked-for pregnancy os the expecic 
metaphor for self-expression. • . 

iThe motivation for. Mrs Noah s exper 

ns 

ss 

•. • riM 'i'hi* ~ " 
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Alice H. G. Phillips 

JOHN ASHRERY and JAMES SCHUYLER 
A Nest of Ninnies 

191pp. Manchester: Carcnnet. £10.95. 
0856356*199 


When the poets John Ashbciy and James 
Schuyler first published their collaborative 
novel in 1969, the New York School was at its 
airiest. The nuvel’s characters are shallow lull 
interestingly capricious, the prose is sprightly, 
and the plot crammed with amusing coinci- 
dences, odd romances, swift scene changes and 
festive occasions. If one reads it in older to 
discover the roots of Aslibcry’s meditations on 
subjectivity in, for cxnmple, Self-Portrait in a 
Convex Mirror . one rends with the wrong alti- 
tude. W. H. Auden was sure thnt the book, 
with its happy air of total inconsequential ity, 
was “destined lo become a minor classic”. 

The action may veer off to Florida's Ever- 
glades or to Parisian nightclubs beloved of 
tourists, but the novel’s emotional home is 
well-to-do Kciloii, New York, fifty fictional 
miles from Manhattan. Kelton, with its re- 
latively relaxed commuters and only mildly 
restless idlers, is not in Updike country: de- 
spite the biting title the book intends no social 
criticism and contains few malicious observa- 
tions. Kelton is pictured as a pleasant haven, if 
a trifle lacking in imagination. New York offers 
no contrast to its cheerful suburban philistin- 


ism - the city is merely where you go lo goof 
around at the office or to have your liair styled. 
(The Ninnies ore by no means uncultivated, 
however; they coin bon mats, read Proust and 
play the cello, albeit with a slightly jejune air.) 
When they troop over to Europe en masse for a 
holiday, their essential emptiness should 
l>crhiips stand out in sharper relief. But the 
Frenchmen and Italians they meet are much 
like themselves, running «»n cocktails and />«V 
de vivre. Several of the Americans end up tak- 
ing foreign spouses; Kelton expands to fill the 
world. 

The hook was highly nrtificiul when it was 
written, uml seems that much more removed 
from life twenty years Later, oil its first publica- 
tion in Britain. The bickering brother-sister 
pairs of Marshall and Alice and Victor and 
Fabia; Irving Kelso und his mother and her dog 
Fluffy: Claire, the international perfume sales- 
woman, and Paul, the test driver of racing cars: 
all bob along in n sparkling current with never a 
hint of Vietnam or the sexual revolution or 
other contemporary tidal disturbances. It feels 
like the 195Us, or even the 1930s; the reader is 
deeply shocked to come across a simile making 
use of the Apollo space shots, and a rock band 
called Abel and the Antibodies. 

A strong sense of the authors’ complicity 
pervades these easy, unreal adventures of the 
prosperous nnd silly. Ashbery and Schuyler s 
stance grows more dubious as the book goes 
on, and the fun tends lo wear thin as the end 
approaches, with no comic redemption in 
sight. 


Desperately dependent 

.. ■■■ ■■■■ l;. tin cmr 


Anthony Storr 

STUART SUTHERLAND 
MenChangeToo 

205pp. Duckworth. £10.95. 
071562071 1 


Stuart Sutherland, Professor of Experimental 
Psychology at the University or Sussex, is best 
known for his book Breakdown (197 1). an un- 
usually honest account of his own mental ill- 
ness. Simon Gray has used it as the basis of a 
play. Melon, which is currently running at the 
Haymarket Theatre (and was reviewed in the 

TLS of July 3). . 

Men Change Too is Sutherland s first novel. 

It is the story of a fifty-seven-year-old psychiat- 
rist Euan MacTorie. who has been abandoned 
by his wife and who embarks on a love aflatr 
with a twenty-eiglit-yenr-old Gcrmnn girl. Like 
many firit novels. Men Change Too is trans- 
parently autobiographical. The first letter 
which Mucrorie receives from the girl refers to 
his having been a pntieni jn « mentnl hospital . 
Anyone wlio.luis reud. Breakdown will recog- 
nize flint Macrurie’s only difference from 
Sutherland is that he is portrayed, as u psychiat- 
rist rather than as an ckperimentnl psycholo- 
gist This gives Sutherland the opportunity to 
' repeat and expand, with considerable humour, 
ihe attacks upon the profession of psychiatry, 
especially psychoanalysis, which were u fea- 
ture of bis earilei book. ft," '-ft 
Hfe self-portraij ia unsparing*. Macrorie is 
: oictured as untidy, dirty* slovenly, obese and 
»lf-mdulgent. MDfaithful hiipself . he is mwt? 
i. ibelesa rrtked’with'jfchlDUsyat'thethoUght-of, 


; ' irgsiis"^- 
! ft ftp; 

|: ftiiftft 

. r. md'j. 
!i MRdlr*: 


his wife’s infidelity. He smokes and drinks too 
much, behaves arrogantly and rudely to col- 
leagues. and is often domineering and insensi- 
tive. His early, considerable promise has not 
been fulfilled, and he has almost abandoned 
research. Isolated by both his intelligence and 
his intolerance of stupidity in others, he is yet 
intensely dependent, and cannot bear to be 
alone. As he becomes increasingly involved 
with his German mistress. Elvira, he turns to 
two of his remaining friends for advice, a male 
sculptor and a former mistress. They are sup- 
portive and dearly fond of him , in spile of all 
his faults. 

The story moves between Brighton, where 
Sutherland now works, and Oxford, which was 
his alma mater. The inevitable end of the affair 
is convincingly, and sometimes touchingly, de- 
scribed. 

Although the novel contains some episodes 
which are moving, and others which are hila- 
rious. I cannot feel that Sutherland's vocation 
is thnt of a novelist. The book constantly re- 
minded me of the novels of C. P. Snow. Snow 
was un extremely accurate portrait painter of 
people he kucw;bui. because he lacked a par- 
ticular kind of creative imagination, life charac- 
ters were apt to appear wooden; The same is 
true of Men Change Too. The book reads like a 
objective accijunt of recent events which have 
not been exposed to the revivifying effects of 
subjective fantasy. 

What is most remarkable about this novel is 
Sqthorland’s self- portrait; Few writers have 
drawn themselves, warts and all, with such 
uncompromising honesty. There is something 
desperate In this; perhaps a plea far a kind of 
acceptance or lire worst. in him which lhe.au- 
/ ibpr mqy (eel hebftr^e.ft hnd. , .. .... ( 
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Slide sections 


Lindsay Duguid 

PENELOPE FARMER 
Away From Home 
184pp. Golinncz. £10.95. 
0575040270 


Penelope Farmer believes in the genius loci: 
for her heroine Elinor, states arc also mental 
states and landscapes shimmer with intense 
emotion. A way From Home contains ten chap- 
ters, neatly labelled - “In a German Pension 
(Munich, 1957)”, “Honeymoon (Dordogne, 
1962)", “Talking about Jerusalem (Israel, May 
1977)", "The Navaho (Northern Arizona, Au- 
gust 1983)” - and each marking a momentous 
apprehension. They arc not so much slides as 
slide. suet ions of a woman's trips abroad and the 
confusions they engender. 

On honeymoon, a visir to a vumpish novelist 
inspires forebodings (amid nausea, shyness 
and heat) about Iter marriage. On a family 
holiday in France , against a background of 
dripping trees and quarrels about cooking, 
anger impels her to bent her mother-in-law at 
billiards. In Santa Fc for a conference in 1973, 


she shares her literary enthusiasms of the 
period - Lewis Carroll, William Blake - with a 
burnt-out hippy stranger and experiences bliss. 
In India during Holi with her lover, she is set on 
by youlhs, and rage and fear combine: “I al- 
ways suspected men really hated women. And 
now I know they do." A sense of identity, if not 
self-awtircncss, is demonstrated on a journey 
into the desert with her grown-up daughter. In 
all these places the impetus for the feeling 
conies as much from incidental anxieties as 
from wider issues: “You know what I hate 
most; it's the horrible flared trousers you see 
all the Indians wenring. I hate them worse than 
the poverty and the beggars, even.” 

Elinor's life’s journeys, which take her from 
awkward adolescence to the uncertainties of 
middle age, also move beyond the well-known 
tourist centres of Europe to wider horizons. 
The pensions and gites give way to kibbutz, 
adobe and tent: the further away from civiliza- 
tion, the nearer to reality. To illustrate how far 
she has come we arc shown extracts from her 
mawkish letters to her future husband from 
Florence in 1959. Wc even get a picture of the 
disuffcctcd husband himself in the novel's only 
English chapter, "Tile Bench (Dorset, 1968)", 
a devastating evocation of exhaustion and de- 


spair on a stony beach with two young children 
- grey pebbles, orange plastic beaker, dispos- 
able nappies, paperback Aldous Huxley. 
Amid the detritus, Elinor reads “Hie Sleeping 
Beauty" to her child: “In fairy tales people who 
marry frogs or ugly beasts discover princes and 
princesses in their beds thereafter. It is only in 
real life they marry princes and princesses and 
wake one day to find them turned into frogs, or 
worse.” 

The uniting of general theme with particular 
experience, neatly contrived in this instance, is 
not always so successful, and it is perhaps a 
weakness of the book's structure that we begin 
to have a little too much of the adventurer, not 
enough of the adventures. It is hard to sym- 
pathize with Elinor's plight as she progresses 
towards her personal liberation, overcoming 
cancer and self-doubt, surrounded by those 
who admire her candour. “You always fall on 
your feet”, says one friend; “You are the only 
person I know”, says another, “who can con- 
trive to have her cake and eat it.” However, in 
delineating Elinor's confused responses to art 
and life, and in her sketching in of the shades of 
love and lust which obstruct the view, Pene- 
lope Farmer conics close at times to creating a 
modern-day Lucy Honeychurch. 


In the hands of the undertakers 


Patricia Craig 

SAM HANNA DELL 


Across the Narrow Sen 


299pp. Blackslaff. £10.95. 


085641)3776 



Snni Hanna Bell's new novel opens in 1608, the 
year after English and Scottish settlers began 
to pour into Ulster to take over the lands of the 
native Irish who had fought on the losing side 
in the battle of Kinsale. The forfeited lands 
were parcelled out to “undertakers", who 
promptly established settlements and went ab- 
out the business of administration, while the 
ex-owners and their retainers, in many cases, 
stayed around to ensure that the incomers 
didn't have too easy a time of it. The planter 
families, forced to defend themselves and their 
new property, experienced danger and insta- 
bility from the outset. Here you have the ori- 
gins of the “siege mentality" that assumed such 
prominence in the Ulster Protestant psyche; 
while Catholic Ulster sustained itself on a 
powerful sense of injustice and persecution. 

Across the Narrow Sea begins with a quarrel 
between a cantankerous Scottish laird and his 
younger son, Neil Gilchrist, who immediately 
heads for London and the Court of King 
James. He is diverted before he has gone very 
far out of Ayrshire, and ends up in Ravara, Co 

To the north 

Miranda Seymour 

JANE ROGERS 
■The ice Is Singing 
153pp. Faber. £9.95. 

0571 147720 

Jane Rogers is not the first writer to have used 
along car journey to suggest suspended time or 
:i peri«f fa purgatory, but she bestows, a. wel- 
come freshness on theTaniiliar by nit original 
narrative trick of juxtaposing universal anec- 
ydpteVrilbiwlFinterrogution,’ 

V TTiesiory, or rat her stories; emerge from the 
- consciousness, of Marion , a woman ofunspacl- 
-jfied agd whri hps abandoned her baby twins: 
wjth her : sister and started driving north on Vr 
•’.’oSetjl* February nighty She lias no sertse of 
7 Where she- is gojrtg or what she wants ,V ' " 

■ She didn’t vwmt. Not at alL.Nfo Intention of 
• WtChjag journey^ end, (hank you.. No jittered in 
. '■ jxiiict. anit freedom. No dcrins for traM)t|lllity or 
; apgel cfiolrsy' 

: 'Trapped in biolion like b rat pfi a wheel. You can 
. only move or stop movirig. And the Only place you 
( - jrt.n arrive mbymQvingis somewhere ckcwhcrcyou 
' faint either Stop or move on> , ; ‘ : " 

• !'■ • Th«t: noy$t ts presented aij ii journal of jier 
, jjiiiVe ? drives - we'refefrtd asshnje 


Down, where he falls in with a peasant family 
named Madlvecn who are separating them- 
selves from u high-handed landlord. The au- 
thor's first point is that few of the ordinary 
fnmilics arriving in Northern Ireland, where 
(he prospect of a rewarding life was held out to 
l he in, understood the rights and wrongs of the 
dispossession issue, or fell themselves to be fit 
objects for native hostility. “If the land’s fit for 
working we’re fit to work it": this was the 
common, pragmatic attitude. 

The “undertaker” in charge of Ravara - 
once owned by the Gaelic MacCprtans, a tribe 
not entirely dispossessed, though considerably 
diminished - is a Scotsman named Kenneth 
Echlin whose house, Rathard, is one of those 
destined to go up in flames in the native Irish 
uprising of 1641. We learn as much from the 
novel's sole reference to a future event; Bell’s 
primary concern is to show h planter commun- 
ity in the process of putting down roots, build- 
ing, engaging in commerce, cultivating the 
land. Neil Gilchrist, a one-time law student, is 
set to tending the woodlands of Ravara: a feli- 
citous appointment. Social ambitions, danger, 
conflict, personal antagonisms, interludes for 
romance - all have a place in the energetic 
narrative, in which all the characters are con- 
stantly on the go. 

While the Macllveens embody (he planter 
propensity for setting to work with a will, and 
producing results, there are other, rogue Scots 
whose vidousness is as much a threat to the 


law-abiding as the retaliations of the dis- 
affected Irish: in particular, one Lachie Dubh 
who keeps appearing in a fearsome attitude, 
and stands wielding a cudgel like something 
out of a folk tale. Compromise, even though it 
isn't taken very far, is understood by some to 
be the most profitable policy in the circum- 
stances. A social gathering at Rathard House 
shows what civilities are possible between the 
old and the new inhabitants of the district. 
Turlough MacCartan and his harper O'Daly 
are present at a banquet given for the Lord 
Deputy in Ireland, but don’t seem espedally 
overawed by the occasion. When the ancient 
harper’s voice is raised in a lament, Neil Gil- 
christ finds he has sufficient Gaelic to under- 
stand that O'Daly isn't praising the company 
he is keeping. There are, in fact, many Gaelic 
poems disparaging the lineage and the man- 
ners of the new arrivals: "rabble", “upstarts” 
and “foreign trash” are some of the terms these 
poems go in for, 

Sam Hanna Bell notes the origins of the 
divisiveness that has bedevilled the province 
ever since, and applauds honourable or 
reasonable behaviour wherever it occurs. His 
novel, given its abundance of. characters and 
incidents, can do no more than this, and it’s 
perhaps unfair to look for a subtler or a 
stronger sense of the oddity of the past. The 
past, as it is presented here, is racy and pic- 
turesque, and full of people with well-defined 
traits. 


that she must be recording them on to an end- 
less tape - and of the stories she tells herself fo 
keep her own fears at bay. Each of the four 
stories, deftly placed to vary the rhythm of the 
monologue,, emerges as a reflection of the 
. woman's own insecurity, her concern for her 
children, her private obsessions. It Is . these 
starkly realisUc Utile tales which give the book 
Its edgy brilliance. . 

Each stpry is of aconvcruional domestic 
tragedy, A father learns that his adored’little 
daughter isn’t his and thqf the only, way he'll 
ever get nfcar her again !*• by peering, like a 
. pervert, thmughthesdioof plpygmupd fence. 

. A daughter tyhdsplife has been siickW awpy j n 
■caring for ^tyrannical Iqvatfd mother live$ ijniy 
•: [or did woman's death; and When It comes, 
.has noihiitg left to live for. A'wotnan slits the 
.throat of Iter retarded chltd to wvc'him frohi 
rite violence of h# brutish boyfriends A gfri 
■ whodes|xratoly ^isa-childge^pregriant, 
■hud grow dtahsstd with the 7 idea of fc jnbtt, 
StrbUs insects lhgIU[fopustt^ngS;irappedWd 
fluttering, in her flesh .4 dfeafri lurifed frglit- 
• -mare. V. •> '.S ^ « Tp 

The Stories trie M6rion>tyay af Making &e 
ice’ which has hardpned oyer htt mlodi numbv 
; ing her ioio ajflafeof deadly flpMby.The men. 
,tal slate is, a bit crudely, extcfhaUzfid towards 


surface of a reservoir crack open in the sunlight 
- an indulgence which, could weli have been 
omitted. She 1 is ready to end her journey to 
nowhere, but without any sense of optimism. 

' Her stories shun the false cheer of happy 
endings and so, looking forward, does she: 

l am'rejurning because l am not a story. There is no 
. controlled shape - beyond the circle my journey 
R*ay and back will describe. That is afreedoro. My 
life goes on, shapelessly, raggedly, from day to day: I 
. . doii t know what will happen. But my life goes oh/ 

; .Women get a rougher ridhtHanmeh in this 
. original treatment bf (he feminist predicament 
7™* to .bfefcgdod mother and still preserve an 
Ipdependerit life,- but Jane Rogers js unusual 
: writbrs ip that She spurns the 

' ch€s alld Propagandist tracts . Which 

■ ufoit .the work bf :sd, many novelists in this . 

1 ; ssnro.TnArA nm hn 


On the slant 

Mark Casserley 

GEOFFREY CUSH ~ ** 

God Help the Queen 
148pp. Abacus. £8.95. 

0349 106703 
PATRICK GALE 
Kansas in August 
140pp. Century. £9.95. 

0712615342 

In Geoffrey Cush’s first novel, God Hthh 
Queen, the year is 2003, and Britain, undenfc 
successor of “Norman St. Margaret", iss«m. 
ing with US military personnel. The ig 
Queen has become a privatized indent 
and her unemployed subjects, whose b euft 
has been converted into shares in fictiti® 
companies, wait aimlessly in huge urba 
dumping-grounds. The active powers heren 
Edward Vane, a Palace official; Peter Pouisa, 
a former schoolteacher who runs a boys' «& 
munity in a disused mill on Regent's Pad 
Canal; and Pounce’s sexual rival, Major Ha 
Garbo, Liaison Officer to the British Oaten- 
ment. 

Vane is desperate: his lover’s son is dyingcf 
leukaemia, and he attempts to raise the vat 
sum of money needed for treatment, first h 
using Pounce's boys to push cocaine, and tin 
by persuading the Queen to back a Monarch 
party. He hopes that a frightened govern nxs 
will buy him off, and he and Pounce blaeknul 
Garbo to this end, using his seduction of 
Damon, a teenager from the North, in whom 
Pounce is also interested. The new parly hib, 
but the money is forthcoming nevertheks; 
Pounce gets Damon into bed, before they w 
both murdered; the existing order is.left un- 
changed, except that US Army convoys do 
longer use the Mall on Sundays. 

Kansas in August, Patrick Gale's Ibid 
novel, concerns Itself, by contrasl, with list 
emotional crises of the main characters, aiidfe 
intensified version of the present - muggings, 
urban squalor, public-sector strikes- remainsi 
background to these. Hilary has been trying to 
make a career as a dancer, and fills in timed 
teacher; he rescues an abandoned baby, soda 
in the process of adopting it, when it is take* 
away by the Department of Health and Sail 
Security. Hilary’s lover, Ryfas, is a failed mu* 
cian earning money from piano lessons and bit 
sexual services, while claiming benefit. Hil- 
ary’s sister, Henry, a psychiatrist charged will 
making her patients ready for the -ouisde 
■world, adopts a new identity, "Sandy”,™ 
begins an affair with Rufus. As the coupfe 
prepare to leave for France, where Henry!* 1 
new job, Hilary is knocked down by a 
which, with thumping irony, crashes hhl# 

The action of both books takes place In Lon- 
don, but there are other similarities; to rijj 
case, a great building is falling into 
disrepair (Buckingham Palace* and Pn«» 

Marina’s Hospital); both have as a main a*- 
acter a sexually adventurous but ernoatJ^ 

uninvolved woman doctor, while at the*o* 
time homosexuality takes centre stage. ** 
importantly, in both books there is fin enwi 
authority: the United States fdT Cu “’ 
DHSS for Gale, and this is part of a setting^ 
is related to, but aslant from, 

life - the consistency of vision •whicn v.w 

create a genuine dystopia is missing- 

These rather similar worlds are P ut ^w. 
different uses. Cush’s book is the more , 
tious; its. satirical projection info 
closer in tone to Angus Wilson^T^tf vW ^ 
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Victorian values exposed 


Julian Symons 


DAVIPGRYLLS 

The Paradox of G issing 
226 pp. AUen and Unwin. £20. 


a life of scholarship, yearned for an unattain- 
able and largely illusory classical past, and 
transferred these romantic feelings into his re- 
lations with women. In his life the results were 
two disastrous marriages, and the alliance with 
Gabrielle Fleury that brought considerable 
though not unalloyed happiness to his last five 

— years. In literary terms his romanticism was 

n dri Grvlls begins with a firework display of responsible for passages of woozy sentimental- 

° iiHcwes in Gissing. Contempt/compassion ity, like some of those between Piers Otway 

Tthe ooor envy/disdain for the rich, femin- and Irene in The Crown of Life (begun just 

■ Mended with misogyny, arrogance about after meeting Gabrielle). for the dismal sixth- 

Ek own talent joined with disgust at failure to century historical romance Veranilda, left un- 

, Ufullv these are all recognizable to any- completed at his death, and above ail for his 

who has dipped more than a toe into the last published work. The Private Papers of 

but they are set out more clearly here Henry Ryecroft , professedly written by a man 

S 9 nv other study. Throughout his career in his fifties who has come into a legacy enabl- 

Kw strangled to find some ultimate reali- ing him to retire to a Devonshire collage, 

t about the nature of society, the truths or Ryecroft's reflections remmiscences and spe- 

toeits of religion, the qualities of civilization. culations were regarded by Edwardian critics 

n uJm, iuoc nlwavs the sum of his own 
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Reality for him was always the sum of his own 
confusions, and the substance of his novels is 
ihe attempt to make them cohere. This was 
difficult particularly because the confusions 
were those of his life as well as his art, and the 
life tended to get in the way of the work so that 
his central characters often seem to behave as 
Gissing might have done or wished to do in a 
given situation. The minor figures similarly are 
frequently energized by ideas that have caught 
the author’s attention, and attracted a kind of 
half-belief not excluding doubt, rather than by 
actions appropriate to their characters. As Dr 
Grylls says in his witty conclusion, there is a 
veiy good reason why Gissing excels at captur- 
ing weakness and doubt, and realizing charac- 
ters who are embodied contradictions. “The 
figure he was stalking was himself.” 

The central paradox of Gissing is, however, 
one not directly noticed here: that his aspira- 
tions did not fit his gifts. He looked longingly at 


J 

as the peak of Gissing’s achievement, “the ful- 
lest expression of the poetry within him" as the 
TLS reviewer said. Today the eulogies of rural 
life seem commonplace or tedious, the spe- 
culations are expressed more forcefully In 
Gissing's diaries and correspondence, and 
the whimsical-historical-anlique-lnid-dccklc- 
edged style that ovcrlnys it all makes the book 
read like a blend of n Robert Lynd essay and 
J. C. Squire in his Solomon Eagle incarnation, 
a truly horrifying combination. 

Gissing's style in his finest work hardly ex- 
ists: it is one of his virtues that in the sequence 
of books beginning in 1887 with 77iyrzn and 
ending a decade later with The Whirlpool he 
set down an unrelenting opposition to the 
things he hated about Victorian Britain in the 
plainest, clearest prose. They included every 
kind of commercial activity (only tolerable 
when pursued by those with an “unmercmtile 
soul”), cheap newspapers, most weekly jour- 


nalism. advertising, every aspect of life in- 
formed by the profit motive, all the things in 
fact that made Britain such an agreeable coun- 
try for the hrnucl-hoUninerl middle eluss. Gis- 
sing's writing during this dccmlc lias a power 
and intensity equal to that of any Victoria n 
novelist. The masterpieces arc iVcn CJnih 
Street and his most savage attack on Victorian 
commercialism. In the Year of Jubilee, but The 
Odd Women, The Nether World and Dorn in 
Exile are almost as good. Of these novels only 
the first is justly famous as a view of Ihe lower 
levels of the literary life, but die others nil 
contain memorable characters like the sadistic 
Clementina Pcckover [The Nether World) who 
eats sausages with a knife and meditates 
gleefully on the fun she will have in tormenting 
a young girl servant; the Fcnchcy sisters of In 
the Year of Jubilee, “in physical conflict, vilify- 
ing each other like the femnle spawn of 
Whitechapel"; and Godwin Penke of Born in 
Exile, a central character who for once trans- 
cends his origins in Gissing’s life. Above all the 
scholar maiujud excels in describing the Lon- 
don he detested, putting down the details of 
houses, shops, puhs, streets in Urixton and 
Camberwell, nmndeshury and Pinner, with 
marvellous exactness. Born in Exile and New 


Grub Street receive detailed analysis from 
Grylls who, intent to make his points about 
paradox in Gissing, also gives much more 
attention to the clumsy early novels than liter- 
ary grounds warrant. 

Gissing’s last honks, written when his cir- 
cumstances were easier mid his life happier, 
show his inability to handle characters living 
comfortable lives. The Crown of Life has some 
good scenes set within Ihe unfortunate central 
romance, like that in which Irene breaks her 
engagement to the worldly Arnold Jacks, but 
like Our Friend the Char la tan it is a novel un- 
certain of its objectives, lacking altogether the 
intensity of the work done in the great decade. 
The limitation even of the memorable novels is 
that n style so plain, a realism so determinedly 
literal, can only take writer and reader so far. 
Henry James, in a finely perceptive short piece 
about the novels, viewed Gissing as ‘7/ie au- 
thority” on the lower and lowest middle class, 
praised his saturation in the material lie used, 
hut deprecated an almost complete lack of 
form. “It is form above all that is talent, und if 
Mr Gissing's were proportionate to his know- 
ledge . . . wc shoulil have a larger force to 
reckon with." That is the limitation: bill still, 
the achievement was unique. 
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hero explains in his post-bomb dialect, “That s 
why I finely come to writing all this down. 
Thinking on what the idear of us myt be. 

Writings about the bomb have their antece- 
dents in chiliastic prophecy. Dowling devotes 
an entire chapter to apocalypse and revelation. 
It Is perhaps his desire to trace this lineage that 
leads him to skirt the issue of meaning and 

David Dowling’s Fictions of Nuclear Disaster is iffoeir distinctiveness 

a survey of books written under the threat of be co p < “ three are the biblical apoca- 

the bomb. More than 250 works, including 5 d ^ of Jud g meI u). the Nazi exter- 
some earlier disaster writing, are mentioned, lyp« l * “ nd the BJ Bang itself, 
in what is sometimes a cataract of references. Xstrates his study with eight of 
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Dowling starts with H. G. Wells - who, in 
1913, grasped the possibilities inherent in the 
“atomic degeneration in the heavy elements" - 
and attempts to bring the study up to date. 

Tlje survey is not chronologically organized, that Kevei ^^yjj^rror is clearest when he 

Dowling does not discern any evolution In the c y ■ ® hal Apocalypse of Paul: 
body of work he analyses. Instead he attempts quotes P° 

a thematic appraisal . He considers the figure of • • j — • 

il«. * «i . ii i hp 


Dowling illustrates lus study with eight of 
Dttrer’s famous engravings of the Re - 

elation, which he takes as a text alongside 
Gravity’s Rainbow. The problem, however, is 
that Revelation does no t_ depict a nuclear 


-Mivmniu, a^piuisai. nc kUIISlu«ia wiv 

the scientist, espedally the “mad scientist"; he 
brings together descriptions of a post-nuclear 1 
world, and in another chapter assesses the way 
disaster is - imagined. He discerns two basic 
strands: scientific fiction with an emphasis on 
informed speculation; and the more surreal 
response, whether satirical br apocalyptic. The 
best writing, he argues, “bridges" the two cul- 
tures implied here; and in his penultimate 
chapter he considers what he terms “Two Ex- , 
jnplary Fictions’’: Walter Milleris A Canticle,, 
for Lelbowlfz and 1 Russell Hoban’s Riddley 
iVflfcr. ' ' 


A nr, I saw other men and women covered in dust 
Iniquity of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

dfr^ir^ Wrostima^ 

Rut it couldn’t. Some of those whose faces 
were like blood on August 6, 1945, haddoubt- 
leL committed sins of iniquity; others had not. 

Punishment was inflictedwponfi 1111 ^ an J* 

rent alike with complete indifference to P® ■ 
sonal culpabil i Ly. B 


spopse to trends in recent politic^ 
of historical vision. Some of foe ' 

narrative elementsXthe hlgh-fe^polg^,- 
missions, for example) are just; dot W ■ . • 
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^ Judges Plthe l^DavidHighara Prize 

> * h 'ch fodst be submit* ■ 

K M Prizbi of£l;()00lts awarded • 
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He : criticizes Jonathan Schel ■ me {0 lh e whole of a person s 

. |W >fi in the Fate of the Earth that tr pec o{ jeten-ence is that nuclear 

with its claim to timelessnesa, is under-* hfe. P _ sunoosed to be used. If they 

ZSS misfit • "Why Ihe thrL of eiiermihation. On to “S^ointless, thdr com- 

Thocfi nU bv more protni^ 11 * I. .^ nlra ry, Dowling concludes, art is essential In ar0 huileend- not adayof judgmentbut 

^feasasfjg» 

his boqkr- thdir. emotional 
! g^ip. :'^n' both novels, i n 
.style hfcve a peffunefory i 

: i ; ,, v v v la its iieceissary naivety. The - ..control! • ■ 


In the eighteenth century, novels were novel- 
ties - boastful or their special powers and in- 
secure about their suspect reputations. They 
once seemed loosened from precedent — in- 
novating beyond recognized moral consola- 
tions, yet too anxious for respectability to offer 
coherent social criticism. Once, indeed, they 
had in common most of all the habit of dis- 
avowing the label of “novel", suggestive as it 
was of vulgar, even immoral , excitements. It is 
from an observation of this self-denial that 
both these histories of eighteenth-century fic- 
tion begin. Both seek lo recapture what was 
the moral as well as aesthetic uncertainty of a 
genre with which we are too familiar; both seek 
to recover the impact in the eighteenth century 

of the newness of novels. 

Geoffrey Day's From Fiction to the Novel is 
an account of the definitions offered by eight- 
eenth-century novelists of the nature of thetr 
fictions, and a compilation of the variously 
bemused or censorious responses of contem- 
porary readers and critics. It is a report from 
the archive rather than a work of literary cnli- 
cism and is best at showing not just how novels 
were understood, but the ways in which they 
were not understood.- Much of the book is 
quotation - a record of the vocabulary avail- 
able to make sense of this new cultural phe- 
nomenon. Sometimes this can seem excessive: 
we are given a 10.000-word slab of James Beat- 
tie’s “On Fable and Romance", perhaps too 
much space for an essay significant for the 
failure of its taxonomy and the predictability of 
its morallsm. Bui then it gets highlighted pre- 
dscly because the period of the “nse of the 
novel" saw few such sustained attempts to sub- 
ject fiction to the authority of literary criticism. 
And even If anthology sometimes lakes the 
place of argument in Day’s book, his collection 
. does usefully correct some of the assumptions 
, about the coherence of a gepre with which ■ 
historic* of the novel have worked. It demon- 

strates not merely the confusion ofTeadcrs. but 

hafr that confusion conditioned the aspirations 
of the novelists. The new fiction of the eight- 
eenth century was always h& vin g i? justify lt- 
iielf and its pretensions lo moral instructive-* 
ness determined its development j From Fic* 
don to the Novel doe? enough ro show that a 
history of expectation and receptioh. for which 
! it provitjessonie of the material, must be a pprt 

! Taylor's /Scepticism, Society and .the 


Eighteenth-Century Novel is more ambitious 
and less enlightening. It begins from the same 
recognition that “the novel" was not a self- 
evident genre for most of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and argues that the precedents for the 
fictions of Defoe. Richardson, Fielding and 
Sterne ore to be found outside literature in a 
so-called “eighteenth-century sceptical tradi- 
tion". The attempt to understand the preten- 
sions of fiction alongside philosophy's projects 
of moral and social inquiry is rightly part of the 
“sociology" of a literary form which this book 
declares itself to be. However, in criticizing a 
model of novels as expressions of “middle- 
class" ideology . Taylor produces just as simpli- 
fied a paradigm. “Scepticism" is made to 
embrace writers as diverse as Locke. Mande- 
ville und Shaftesbury - a disabling generaliza- 
tion of the term. And then such philosophy is 
taken as a privileged explanation of the fiction 
by means of assertions that come just too 
easily: “Locke is the key to the narrative design 
of Defoe's novels"; “Fielding uses Hume's 
doctrines of probability and belief." The book 
presumes the “direct causal influences” from 
philosophy to fiction that are rejected in its 
introduction. This produces some suspect con- 
nections (Shaftesbury's influence on Richard- 
son?). but also blinds it to an implication of Its 
own, often acute, analyses of particular fic- 
tions: that novels could make better sense of 
the world than philosophy. They might have 
been, as Geoffrey Day shows, defensive of 
their novelty; but they gripped, as well as be- 
mused, their readers because they had powers 
which other kinds of polite literature lacked. 
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In The British Novel since ihe Thirties: An 
introduction (257pp. Batsfbrd. £7.95. 0 7134 
4663 3) Randall Stevenson has put his mind to 
writing an introduction, not a disputatious 
book, and those who want a connected, 
unopinionated account of post-Modemist 
British fiction will appreciate it. His preference 
however, is for experimental writing, and for 
those writers not unnerved by Joyce’s success. 

His tolerance wears thin when he comes to tbc 
1950s: it seems Lucky Jim didn't raise a smile. 

The book’s radicalism is not in its opinions 
but In its democracy. Stevenson breaks down 
the hierarchy of critical fashion, giving equal 
attention to differing approaches and emph- 
asizing their common concerns. Part of his 
purpose here is to liberate the 1930s from 
definitions to do with politics, propaganda and . 
public address, and when discussing this period 
the quictist. personal, sometimes pastoral or 
fantastic themes that preoccupied so ninny at 
that time arc given their proper weight. 
Stevenson's most prominent claim in this 
section is dial Lewis Grassic Gibbon is the 
outstanding novelist of his age. For Stevenson, 
Gibbon's “communism of insight and utter- 
ance create an exact formal reflex for tiie 
left-wing ideology of the age". It is the sort pf ^ 
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Penelope Farmer believes in the genius loci: 
for her heroine Elinor, states are also mental 
states and landscapes shimmer with intense 
emotion. A way From Home contains ten chap- 
ters, neatly labelled - "In a German Pension 
(Munich, 1957)", “Honeymoon (Dordogne, 
1962)”, "Talking about Jerusalem (Israel, May 
1977)'*, “The Nuvahn (Northern Arizona, Au- 
gust 1983)” - and each marking a momentous 
apprehension. They nre not so much slides ns 
slide sections of a woman’s trips abroad and the 
confusions they engender. 

On honeymoon, a visit to a vampish novelist 
inspires forebodings (amid nausea, shyness 
and hem} about her marriage. On a family 
holiday in France, against » background of 
dripping trees and quarrels about cooking, 
anger impels her to bent her mother-in-law m 
billiards. In Santa Fe for n conference in 1973, 


she shares her literary enthusiasms of the 
period - Lewis Carroll, William Blake - with a 
hurnt-oul hippy stranger and experiences bliss. 
In India during Holi with her lover, she is set on 
by youths, and rage and fear combine: “I al- 
ways suspected men really hated women. And 
now [ know they do.” A sense of identity, if not 
self-awareness, is demonstrated on a journey 
into the desert with her grown-up daughter. In 
all these places the impetus for the feeling 
comes as much from incidental anxieties as 
from wider issues: “You know what I hale 
most; it's the horrible flared trousers you see 
all the Indians wearing. I hate them worse than 
the poverty and the beggars, even.” 

Elinor’s life’s journeys, which take her from 
nwkwurd adolescence to the uncertainties of 
middle age, also move beyond (he well-known 
tourist centres of Europe to wider horizons. 
The pensions and giies give way to kibbutz, 
adobe and tent: the further away from civiliza- 
tion, the nearer to reality. To illustrate how far 
she has come wc nre shown extracts from her 
mawkish letters to her future husband from 
Florence in 1959. Wc even get n picture of the 
disufrccted husband himself in the novel’s only 
English chap ter, “The Beach (Dorset, I96R)". 
a devastating evocation of exhaustion and de- 


spair on a stony beach with two young children 
- grey pebbles, orange plastic beaker, dispos- 
able nappies, paperback Aldous Huxley. 
Amid the detritus, Elinor reads “The Sleeping 
Beauty” to her child: “In fairy tales people who 
marry frogs or ugly beasts discover princes and 
princesses in their beds thereafter. It is only in 
real life they marry princes and princesses and 
wake one day to find them turned into frogs, or 
worse." 

The uniting of general theme with particular 
experience, neatly contrived in this instance, is 
not always so successful, and it is perhaps a 
weakness of the book's structure that we begin 
to have a little too much of the adventurer, not 
enough of the adventures, ft is hard to sym- 
pathize with Elinor's plight as she progresses 
towards her personal liberation, overcoming 
cancer and self-doubt, surrounded by those 
who admire her candour. “You always fall on 
your feet", says one friend; “You are the only 
person I know", says another, “who can con- 
trive to have her cake and eat it." However, in 
delineating Elinor's confused responses to art 
and life, and in her sketching in of the shades of 
love and lust which obstruct the view, Pene- 
lope Parmer comes close at times to creating a 
modern-day Lucy Honeychurch. 
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Sum Hanna Bell’s new novel opens in 1608. the 
year after English mid Scottish settlers begun 
to pour into Ulster to luke over the lands of the 
native Irish who had fought on the losing side 
in the battle of Kinsalc. The forfeited lands 
were parcelled out to "undertakers", who 
promptly established settlements and wem ab- 
out the business of administration, while the 
ex-owners and their retainers, in many cases, 
stayed around tu ensure that the incomers 
didn't have too easy a lime or it. The planter 
families, forced to defend themselves and their 
new property, experienced danger and insta- 
bility from the outset. Here you have the ori- 
gins of the “siege mentality" that assumed such 
prominence in the Ulster Protestant psyche; 
while Catholic Ulster sustained itself on a 
powerful sense of injustice and persecution. 

Across the Narrow Sea begins with a quarrel 
between a cantankerous Scottish lafrd and his 
younger son,' Neil Gilchrist, who immediately 
heads for London and (he Court of King 
James. He is diverted before he has gone very 
farout of Ayrshire, and ends up in Ravara, Co 

To the north 
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Down, where he falls in with a peasant family 
mimed Mucflvccn who arc separating them- 
selves from a high-handed landlord. The au- 
thor's first point is that few of the ordinary 
families arriving in Northern Ireland, where 
the prospect of a rewarding life was held out to 
them, understood the rights nnd wrongs of the 
dispossession issue, or felt themselves to be fit 
objects for native hostility. “If the land’s fit for 
working we’re fit to work it”: this wus the 
common, pragmatic altitude. 

The “undertaker” in charge of Ravara - 
once owned by the Gaelic MacCartans, a tribe 
not entirely dispossessed, though considerably 
diminished - is a Scotsman named Kenneth 
Echlin whose house, Rathard, is one of those 
destined to go up in flames in the native Irish 
uprising of 1641. We learn as much from the 
novel’s sole reference to a future event; Bell’s 
primary concern is to show a planter commun- 
ity in the process of putting down roots, build- 
ing. engaging in commerce, cultivating the 
land. Neil Gilchrist, a one-time law student, is 
set to tending the woodlands of Ravara: a feli- 
citous appointment. Social ambitions, danger, 
conflict, personal antagonisms, interludes for 
romance - all have a place in the energetic 
narrative, in which all the characters are con- 
stantly on the go. 

While the Macllveens embody the planter 
propensity for setting to work with a will, and 
producing results, there are other, rogue Scots 
whose viciousness is as much a threat to the 


that she must be recording them on to an end- 
less tape - and of t|ie stories she tells herself to 
keep her own fears at bay. Each of the four 
stories, deftly placed to vary the rhythm of the 
. monologue, emerges as a reflection of the 
woman's awrt insecurity, her concern for her 
children, her private obsessions. It is these 
starkly realistic little tales which give the book 


law-abiding as the retaliations of the dis- 
affected Irish: in particular, one Lachie Dubh 
who keeps appearing in a fearsome attitude, 
and stands wielding a cudgel like something 
out of a folk tale. Compromise, even though it 
isn't taken very far, is understood by some to 
be the most profitable policy in the circum- 
stances. A social gathering at Rathard House 
shows what civilities are possible between the 
old and the new inhabitants of the district. 
Turlougii MacCartan and his harper O’Daly 
arc present at a banquet given for the Lord 
Deputy in Ireland, but don’t seem especially 
overawed by the occasion. When the ancient 
harper's voice is raised in a lament, Neil Gil- 
christ finds he has sufficient Gaelic to under- 
stand that O'Daly isn’t praising the company 
he is keeping. There are, in fact, many Gaelic 
poems disparaging the lineage and the man- 
ners of the new arrivals: “rabble", "upstarts" 
and “foreign trash" are some of the terms these 
poems go in for, 

Sam Hanna Bell notes the origins of the 


iSiSr 1 - David Grylls begins with a firework display of 

07126 15342 Udoxes in Gissing. Contempt/compassion 

I - — - £ thc poor envy/disdain for the rich, fernin- 

In Geoffrey Cush's first novel, God Hdph j,' b | e nded with misogyny, arrogance about 
Queen, the year is -003, and Britain, undent uk 0W n talent joined with disgust at failure to 
successor of “Norman St. Margaret", bsw» ^ it fully these are all recognizable to any- 

mg with US military personnel. The apt who has dipped more than a toe into the 
Queen has become a privatized irrelevant ^els but they are set out more clearly here 

and her unemployed subjects, whose bead in any other study. Throughout his career 
has been converted into shares in ffctifa Gjssinj , struggled to find some ultimate reali- 
companies, wait aimlessly in huge mb* , ies about the nature of society, the truths or 
dumping-grounds. The active powers herein deceits 0 f religion, the qualities of civilization. 

Edward Vane , a Palace official; Peter Praia, n {aliLy f or him was always the sum of his own 
a former schoolteacher who runs a boys’ a* confusions, and the substance of his novels is 
munity in a disused mill on Regent's Pri j the aUem pt to make them cohere. This was 
Canal; and Pounce's sexual rival, Major Mu ■ ^cult particularly because the confusions 
Garbo, Liaison Officer to the British Gown- : those of his life as well as his art, and the 

ment. ' life tended to get in the way of the work so that 

Vane is desperate: his lover’s son is dyfyol ^ central characters often seem to behave as 
leukaemia, and he attempts to raise them Qissing might have done or wished to do in a 
sum of money needed for treatment, first bi riven situation. The minor figuressimilarly are 
using Pounce’s boys to push cocaine, and tbn frequently energized by ideas that have caught 
by persuading the Queen to back a Monarch* u, e author's attention, and attracted a kind of 
party. He hopes that a frightened govemnitii half-belief not excluding doubt, rather than by 
will buy him off, and he and Pounce blactaal K |i ons appropriate to their characters. As Dr 


munity in a disused mill on Regent's H 
Canal; and Pounce's sexual rival, Major Mu 
Garbo, Liaison Officer to the British Gown- 
ment. ' 

Vane is desperate: his lover’s son is dytyol 
leukaemia, and he attempts to raise them 
sum of money needed for treatment, firslh 
using Pounce’s boys to push cocaine, and tbn 
by persuading the Queen to back a Monarchal 
party. He hopes that a frightened govemnitii 
will buy him off, and he and Pounce blacbnil 
Garbo to this end, using his seductioa of 
Damon, a teenager from the North, in trim 
Pounce is also interested. The new party fd, 
but the money is forthcoming neverthelts; 
Pounce gets Damon into bed, before they ut 
both murdered; the existing order is left it 
changed, except that US Army convoys » 
longer use the Mall on Sundays. 

Kansas in August, Patrick- Gale's third . 
novel, concerns itself, by contrast, with the 
emotional crises of the main characters, aodln ft 
intensified version of the present - muggings, | 
urban squalor, public-sector strikes- remainsi s; 
background to these. Hilary has been trying to \ 
make a career as a dancer, and fills In time fit t 
teacher; he rescues an abandoned baby, and is |- 
in the process of adopting it, when it is tain 
away by the Department of Health and Sodd 
Security. Hilary’s lover, Rufus* is a failed musi- 
cian earning money from piano lessons and w 
sexual services, while claiming benefil. 19 - 


a life of scholarship, yearned for an unattain- 
able and largely illusory classical past, and 
transferred these romantic feelings into his re- 
lations with women. In his life the results were 
two disastrous marriages, and the alliance with 
Gabrielle Fleury that brought considerable 
though not unalloyed happiness to his last five 
years. In literary terms his romanticism was 
responsible for passages of woozy sentimental- 
ity, like some of those between Piers Otway 
and Irene in The Crown of Life (begun just 
after meeting Gabrielle), for the dismal sixth- 
century historical romance Veranitda, left un- 
completed at his death, and above all for his 
last published work, The Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft , professedly written by a man 
in his fifties who has come into a legacy enabl- 
ing him to retire to a Devonshire cottage. 
Ryecroft’s reflections, reminiscences and spe- 
culations were regarded by Edwardian critics 
as the peak of Gissing's achievement, “the ful- 
lest expression of the poetry within him" as the 
TLS reviewer said. Today the eulogies of rural 
life seem commonplace or tedious, the spe- 
culations are expressed more forcefully in 
Gissing's diaries and correspondence, and 
thc whlmsical-historical-nntiquc-laid-decklc- 
edged style that overlays it all makes the book 
read like a blend of a Robert Lynd essay and 
J. C. Squire in his Solomon Eagle incarnation, 
a truly horrifying combination. 

Gissing’s style in his finest work hardly ex- 
ists: it is one of his virtues that in the sequence 
of books beginning in 1887 with Thyrza and 


i ml ism, advertising, every aspect of life in- 
formed by the profit motive, all the things in 
fact that made Britain such an agreeable coun- 
try for thc broad-bottomed middle class. Ciis- 
sing's writing during this decade lias a power 
and intensity equal to that of any Victorian 
novelist. The masterpieces arc New Crtth 
Street and his most savage attack on Victorian 
commercialism, In thc Year of Jubilee, but The 
Odd Women . The Nether World and Born in 
Exile are almost as good. Of these novels only 
the first is justly famous as a view of the lower 
levels of the literary life, but the others all 
contain memorable characters like thc sadistic 
Clementina Peckover ( The Nether World) who 
eats sausages with a knife and meditates 
gleefully on the fun she will have in tormenting 
a young girl servant; the Peachey sisters of tn 
the Year of Jubilee, “in physical conflict, vilify- 
ing each other like the female spawn of 
Whitechapel"; nnd Godwin Peake of Born in 
Exile , a central character who Tor once trans- 
cends his origins in Gissing's life. Above all thc 
scholar manqui excels in describing the Lon- 
don lie detested, putting down the details of 
houses, shops, pubs, streets in Brixton and 
Camberwell, Rrondcsbury and Pinner, with 
marvellous exactness. Horn In Exile nnd M’iv 


Grub Street receive detailed analysis from 
Grylls who, intent to make his points about 
paradox in Gissing. also gives much more 
attention to the clumsy early novels than liter- 
ary grounds warrant. 

Gissing's last books, written when his cir- 
cumstances were easier nnd his life happier, 
show his inability to handle characters living 
comfortable lives. The Crown of Life has some 
good scenes set within the unfortunate central 
romance, like that in which Irene breaks her 
engagement to the worldly Arnold Jacks, but 
like Our Friend the Charlatan it is a novel un- 
certain of its objectives, lacking altogether thc 
intensity of the work done in the great decade. 
Thc limitation even of thc memorable novels is 
that a style so plain, a realism so determinedly 
literal, can only take writer nnd reader so far. 

I lenry Jnmcs, in n finely perceptive short piece 
about the novels, viewed Gissing as “thc au- 
thor! ty” on the lower nnd lowest middle class, 
praised his saturation in the material he used, 
hut deprecated an almost complete lack of 
form. “It is form above all that is talent, nnd if 
Mr Gissing’s were proportionate to his know- 
ledge . . . we should have a larger force to 
iccknn with." That is the limitation: but still, 
Hie achievement was unique. 


Novel inquiries 




ing weakness and doubt, and realizing charac- 
ters who are embodied contradictions. “The 
figure he was stalking was himself." 

The central paradox of Gissing is, however, 
one not directly noticed here: that his aspira- 
tions did not fit his gif ts. He looked longingly at 


John Mullan 

GEOFFREY DAY 
From Fiction to the Novel 


set down an unrelenting opposition to the prom Fiction to the Novel 

things he hated about Victorian Britain in thc 2 23pp. Roulledge and Kegan Paul. £17.95. 

plainest, clearest prose. They included every 071020911 8 

kind of commercial activity (only tolerable gVETAYLOR 

when pursued by those with nn “unmcrcantilc scepticism, Society and the Elghtcenlh- 
soul’’), cheap newspapers, most weekly jour- century Novel 

273pp. Macmillan. £27.50. 
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Speculative apocalypses 

— hero explains in his post-bomb dialect , "That s 

Anthonv Barnett wh y 1 •Mjr come to writing all this down. 

» - ThUhmn on uihnf the idear of us myt be." 


divisiveness that has bedevilled the province ary’s sister, Henry, a psychiatrist charged rid 


ever since, and applauds honourable or making her patients ready for the outside 
reasonable behaviour wherever it occurs. His ’world, adopts a new identity, "Sandy", iw 

novel, given its abundance of characters and begins an affair, with Rufus. As the coujw 

incidents, can do no more than this, and it’s prepare to leave for France, where Henry ltf* 

perhaps unfair to look for a subtler or a new job, Hilary is knocked down by a kny. 

stronger sense of the oddity of the past. The which, with thumping irony, crushes hkjep- 

past, as it is presented here, is racy and pic- The uction of both books takes place m Lff- 

turesque, and full of people with well-defined don, but there are other similarities; to 

traits. case, a great building Is falling into disi«a» 

disrepair (Buck ingliam Palace, and Prto^ 

Marina’s Hospital); both havq as a main ebu- 
i acter a sexually adventurous but emonoo^y 

_ • uninvolved woman doctor, while at the 

surface of a reservoir crack open in thesunlight time homosexuality takes centre stage - m 

JS. A JP"? 8 ’ Wh t h weU have been importantly, in both books there is aq f* 

omitted. She is ready to end her journey, to authority: the United. States for Cush, J* 

.nowhere, but without any sense of optimism. DHSS for Gale, and this is part of a setting w 

S St ° riC H ShU r falsc cheer of ha PPy ' to related to, but aslant from, conicjnp^ 
endings and so, looking forward, does she: life - the consistency of vlsipn which-wof 

create a genuine dystopia Is ■ ' 

These rather similar worlds at® ,P ul 


its edgy brilliance. 


Ok ■ Um noi 8 8fof y- There is no 

, ■ controlled shape - beyond the circle my journey 

* flWflV Anri mill «l<«r,a Jt ' a * _ . » 


Each Story is of a conventional domestic life d °^ My 
tragedy. A father learns that his adored little . : dbn'tknow’ whTwifhaS 1 

daughter isn't bis and th«;th*,only way Jtc’ll 7 on ‘ 

' evieV Mr hpr ariain lo hu tii. ■ WOmOtl geLE rQURrief ride thfth m4n In thin 


DAVID DOWLING 
Fictions of Nuclear Disaster 
239pp. Macmillan. £27.50. 

0333398173 

David Dowling’s Fictions of Nuclear Disaster is 
a survey of books written under the threat of 
the bomb. More than 25Q works, including 
some earlier disaster writing, are mentioned, 
in what is sometimes a cataract of references. 
Dowling starts with H. G. Wells - who, in 
1913, grasped the possibilities inherent in the 
"atomic degeneration in the heavy elements” - 
and attempts to bring the study up to date. 

The survey is not chronologically organized. 
Dowling does not discern any evolution in the 
body of work he analyses. Instead he attempts 
3 thematic appraisal . He considers the figure of 
the scientist, especially the “mad scientist”; he 
brings together descriptions of a post-nuclear 
world, and in another chapter assesses the way 
disaster is imagined. He discerns two basic 
strands: scientific fiction with an emphasis on 
informed speculation; arid the mote surreal 
f wponse, whether satirical or apocalyptic. The 
best writing, he argues, “bridges" the two cuF 
tores Implied here; and in his penultimate 
chapter he considers what he terms “Two Ex- 
emplaty Fictions"; Walter Miller’s A. Canticle 


In the eighteenth century, novels were novel- 

« ^ . tlno ... this down . ties - boastful of their special powers andi in- 

why I finely come to writing all about lhe j r 5US pecl reputations. They 

Thinking on what thejdearof us myt be. “ M seemed loosene d from precedent - in- 
Writings about the bomb have their novatina beyond recognized moral consola- 

dents in chiliastic prophecy^Dow ing dev yet tw anxious for respectability tooffer 

an entire chapwr to apocaly^ social criticism. Once, indeed, they 


It is perhaps his desire to trace this lineage that 
leads him to skirt the issue of meaning and 
muddle three important issues which can only 
be compared and related if their distinctiveness 
is observed. The three are the biblical apoca- 
lypse (the Day of Judgment), the Nazi exter- 
mination programme, and the Big Bang itself. 

Dowling illustrates his study with eight of 
Dflrer’s famous engravings of the Book of Rev- 
elation, which he takes as a text alongside 
Gravin'* Rainbow. The problem, however, i 
that Revelation does not depict a nuclear 
cataclysm. Dowling’s error is clearest when he 
quotes the apocryphal Apocalypse of Paul. 

And I saw other men and women covered in dust, 

S 

iniquity of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Dowling states that “the scene Mu'd have 
rnme directly from the streets of Hiroshima . 
But it couldn't. Some of those whose fnces 
wire like blood on August 6. 1945. haddoubt- 
less committed sins of iniquity ; others had not. 
Punishment was Inflicted 

cent Alike with complete .ndri We to ^ 


coherent social criticism, uoce, muccu, wy 
had in common most of all the habit of dis- 
avowing the label of ‘’novel’’, suggestive as it 
was of vulgar, even immoral, excitements. It is 
from an observation of this self-denial that 
both these histories of clghleenth-century fic- 
tion begin. Both seek to recapture what was 
the moral as well as aesthetic uncertainty of a 
genre with which we are too familiar; both seek 
tq recover the impact in the eighteenth century 
of the newness of novels. 

Geoffrey Day's From Fiction to the Novel is 
an account of the definitions offered by eight- 
eenth-century novelists of the nature of their 
fictions, and a compilation of the variously 
bemused or censorious responses of contem- 
porary readers and critics. It is a report from 
the archive rather than a work of literary criti- 
cism. and is best at showing not just how novels 
were understood, but the ways in which they 
were not understood. Much of the book is 
quotation - a record of the vocabulary avail- 
able to make sense of this new cultural phe- 
nomenon. Sometimes this can seem excewive: 
we are given a IG.OOO-word slab of James Beat- 
tie’s “On Fable and Romance", perhaps too 
much spaa for an essay sigipficant for the 
failure of its taxonomy and thc predietabillty.of 


Eighteenth-Century Novel is more ambitious 
nnd less enlightening. It begins From the same 
recognition that “the novel" wus not a selF- 
evident genre for most of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. and argues Ihol the precedents foT the 
fictions of Defoe, Richardson. Fielding and 
Sterne are to be found outside literature in a 
so-called “eighteenth-century sceptical tradi- 
tion". Thc attempt to understand the preten- 
sions of fiction alongside philosophy's projects 
of moral and social inquiry is rightly part of the 
“sociology" of a literary form which this book 
declares itself to be. However, in criticizing a 
model of novels as expressions of "middle- 
class” ideology .Taylor produces just as simpli- 
fied a paradigm. “Scepticism” is made to 
embrace writers as diverse as Locke. Munde- 
villc nnd Shaftesbury - a disabling generaliza- 
tion of the term. And then such philosophy is 
taken as a privileged explanation of the fiction 
by means of assertions that come just too 
easily: “Locke is thc key to the narrative design 
of Defoe’s novels”; "Fielding uses Hume's 
doctrines of probability and belief.'’ The book 
presumes the “direct causal influences" from 
philosophy to fiction that are rejected in its 
introduction. This produces some suspect con- 
nections. (Shaftesbury’s influence on Richard- 
son?), but also Winds it to an implication of Us 
own, often acute, analyses of particular fic- 
tions: that novels could make better sense of 
the world than philosophy. They might have 
been, as Geoffrey Day shows, defensive of 
their novelty; but they gripped, as well as be- 
mused, their readers because they had powers 
which other kinds of polite literature lacked. 
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throat of her retarded child to save hifo from 
1 die violence of her brutisli boyfriend. A girt 
who desperately wants, tj efind gcts'pregmuit; 
and gtxnwobscsMdwith: ftiririea^R^nmh- 
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In The British Novel since the Thirties; An 
introduction (257pp. Batsford. £7.95. 0 7134 
4663 3) Randall Stevenson has put Ws mind to 
writing an introduction, not a disputatious 
book, and those who want a connected, - 
unopinionated account of posl-Modernist 
British fiction will appreciate it. His preference 
however, is for. experimental writing, and for 
(hose writers not unnerved by Joyce’s success. 
His tolerance wears thin when he comes to the 
1950s: it seems LucJty Jiwi didn't raise a smifo. 

The book’s radicalism is not in its opinions 
but in its democracy. Stevenson breaks down 
the hierarchy of critical fashion, giving equal 
attention to differing approaches aod emph- 
asizing their common concerns. Part of his 
purpose hero is to liberate the 1930s from 
definitions to do with politics, propaganda nnd 
public address , und when discussing this period 
the quictist, personal, sometimes postoral or 
fantastic themes that preoccupied so many at 
that time are given their proper weight. 
Stevenson’s most prominent claim in this 
section is that Lewis Orussic Gibbon is the 
outstanding novelist of his age . For Stevenson, 
Gibbon's “communism of insight and utter- 
ance create an exact . formal reflex for the 
left-wing ideology of the age’’. U is the sort pf 
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Bear talk 


Peaceful purposes 


Colin Greenland 

BETTY LEVIN " ~ 

Tlic Ice Bear 

179pp. Julia Macllae. £7.95. 

IIW.2U.132U 9 

While tlie king crusades oversells, a( home in 
T hyme Lord Have! proliferates enormities. It 
is a matter of spurt to him to seize a foreign 
visitor, together with the polar hears he has 
brought for the king, anti set him and the 
mother bear to Tight to the death. When the 
nortliman refuses, both he and the hear arc 
hanged. One or her cubs is beaten to death, but 
the other escapes with two children from the 
bakehouse. 

Wat, an orphan, has been in service all his 
life. Because of her silence and her “queer- 
shaped eyes”, he has taken his young compan- 
ion Kaila for an idiot. Now she turns out to Lie 
the hanged man's daughter and a capable bear- 
ward in her own right; a pouch that Wat stum- 
bles upon in the crowd just happens to contain 
a royal warrant of safe conduct, a knife and a 
large sum of money. 

The plot of The hr Hear is full of such un- 
necessary coincidences and improbable turns 
of event, though they may be less obstructive 
to an imaginative twelve-year- old than to an 
adult reader. Wat is central throughout; the 
purpose of I he novel is to present his adven- 
tures iis a moral trial. He is motivated to rescue 
the surviving cub not by pity but by ambition, 
“Surely there would he a reward. He might be 
given work in the manor." Responsibility en- 
sues, by l he cartload. Should lie take the bear 
deep into the forest? hack to the king? south 
with the Mirth Mongers, mummers who lam- 
poon Lord Havel to rouse the folk? or into die 
unknown with Kuila on her hopeless flight 
north. 


On this level Betty Levin organizes things 
conscientiously, hut inattention elsewhere 
leaves her work feeling rather sparse, even 
chilly. To make Wat’s society and environment 
effective and inconvenient, to exclude the pas- 
toral sentimentality that mars most feudal fan- 
tasy. was die right impulse. Unfortunately, it 
hns generated a surplus of stern, unsympathe- 
tic characters. Kaila herself remains an un- 
assailably alien bundle of accomplishments. 
She knows three languages, including “bear 
talk", and for an Eskimo child her woodcraft 
and forest survival lore are remarkable. She 
manages the hunting, butchery and cooking, 
makes twine out of rabbit-skin and two-piece 
winter suits out of fur, while Wat ponders. She 
never fails or even wenkens. 

Considering the firmness with which Levin 
secures Wat in his background, it seems 
strange she chose not to set him in twelfth- 
century England instead of Thyme, which is 
England in all but name. As well as a locus for 
her moral intent, more history would have 
given her a source for the detail and atmos- 
phere generally lacking in The Ice Hear. Neg- 
lect of visual context in particular makes many 
key actions rather uncleur, as though the au- 
thor felt pressed to hurry things along. Wat's 
approach to the Mirth Mongers, seeking to 
eoncenl his party among them, might well have 
given rise to clever, even comic dialogue, with 
every opportunity for colourful characteriza- 
tion. Levin has reduced it to dull reported 
speech. ("Wat tried to explain his predica- 
ment. Dodder kept stopping with questions 
thnt put Wnt off his plea.") The end of her 
book is the customary planning application for 
a sequel. 

The bear is a good hear. She behaves as 
hears must and should. But would it have been 
so much of a compromise to let tile children 
give her a name? 


Tradition and taboo 


Nicholas Tucker 


1 he third British Research Seminar on Chil- 
dren's Literature met al Bulmcrshe College, 
Reading, between July 3 and 5. 'There were 
contributions from familiar figures such as 
Brian Alderson and Peter Hunt, one of the 
organizers of the Seminar and now a successful 
children’s author and h leading theoretician. 
Topic* Tanged from historical studies (“Sick- 
ness and death in Victorian children’s maga- 
zines") and educational issues (“Reading 
aloud to reluctant readers") to literary studies 
(“Utopia, nostalgia and ideology in children's 
literature”). Discussion afterwards usually 
concentrated on the continuing mysteries of 
reader response, especially among those 
schoolchildren who read poems as narrative 
but motor-bike manuals as the essence of poet- 
ry. The popularity among the young of sadistic 
novels such as James Herbert's The Fog was 
also raised. Do such novels partly succeed her 
cause among all the sex and violence they also 
embody dear anti-establishment ideas, thus 
helping to shape the experience of those young 
readers similarly out of tune with society? Or 

Volume. 15 of the Annual of The Modern 
Language Association Division on Children's 
Literature and The Children's Literature A sso- 
elation has ii general rheme of violence nnd 
tragedy in children’s literature. The collection 
opens with the reflections of Robert Coles on 
“ITie Child’s Understanding of Tragedy”, in 
. which Coles recalls cases from his twenty years 
of chjld psychiatry wlierc the child's perception ■ 
of injustice hud inequality give the lie to, 

. .comforting adult nostrums about the defence ; 

mechanisms nf the mind, Coles cites cases such 
. us that, of Ruby Bridges, a six-year-okl black. 

. girl who had to fight her way past a screaming 
mob day after duy in order to attend a school 
■ boycotted by whittfs. nr U leri -year-old Belfast 
’’girl who saw her father shot' in a revenge 
killing. These children’s, perceptions of pre- 
judice- were cldiursighleii ih die extreme and 
Coles concludes that children' bring an prge'to 
understand to the! r reading and arc IntrlnsicaU ; 
■!y able to understand ironies, paradoxes arid r 
irwquaiiiies.- >.;.i i > -;i 'Ay A 1 . 
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are they more in the tradition of Elizabethan 
Rogue Literature where riot in the imagination 
is encouraged as n way of syphoning off any 
more serious attacks upon the status quo? 
There was no easy agreement here but the 
discussion must have been useful for those 
teachers faced by lurid paperbacks as the 
choices for silent rending in the classroom. 

Any idea thnt today's writers and illustrators 
are themselves necessarily free agents was dis- 
pelled by a talk from Celia Berridge. Occa- 
sionally equalling Enid Blyton’s record of pro- 
ducing one book a week, she drew a picture 
that would be unfamiliar to fans of her Post- 
man Pat books, of long working hours, late 
revisions and deadlines. Patricia Crampton 
mentioned a different constraint. When trans- 
lating the "Maria" books of the Swedish writer 
Hans-Eric Hellberg she is still required to omit 
jocular references to the occasional over- 
whelming desire of Maria to pee that form a 
natural part of the author’s humour in his own 
country. But then, young readers are still wait- 
ing for any description of digging latrines 
among all the other hard work put in by her 
pioneering American rather in Laura Ingalls 
Wilder’s Little House on the Prairie. Certain 
taboos still rule. 

life are asserted in “Readers, Realism, and 
Robert Cormier” by Sylvia Patterson Iskan- 
der, who counters adult criticism of Cormier's 
work for being bleak and hopeless by examin- 
ing the positive response of its readership, 
while Perry Nddelman assesses the scariness of 
Ilse-Margct Vogel's The Don't Be Scared 
Book. Their conclusions, as always, demons- 
trate that children’s responses to books ore 
very’ different from !■ what adults judge they 
should be. Winfred Kaminski and Barbara 
Harrison discuss books for children nbolit the ; 
Second World War and the Holocaust. Mar- 
garet R. Higohnet contributed an assay on 
"Narrative Fractures and Fragments” .which 
. again argues that we underestimate children’s 
reading responses. The reviews include Gillian 
Avery on “The Punch and; Judy Show" and 1 
John Cech bii "Some Leading, Blurred, anijl .; 
Violent Edges of the Cop temporary Picture 
Book". Children V, I.iteraUire r Volume /5 . it 
published by Yale University Press (224pp. 
$25. .11 j0o:03&121?) ;;:v4v .. . 
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Sarah Hayes 

JAMES WATSON ■ 

Where Nobody Sees 
176pp. Gollancz. £7.95. 

0575039779 

A forest is secretly cordoned off with a twelve- 
foot wire fence. A young man and a girl decide 
to investigate and are warned off, first by 
brutal security guards and then by people in 
high places. An action-packed story unfolds; 
there are chases in fast cars, high-speed 
motorbike rides and narrow escapes in trains. 
Boats are burned and the girl is nearly 
drowned. But the forces of evil, in this case 
vested interest, end up outmanoeuvred. 

I f the plot seems familiar, it is not surprising, 
for James Watson has adopted the standard 
thriller formula laid down by John Buchan. 
The usual elements are here - pace, suspense, 
a jack-knifing story-but Watson has reworked 
the formula. This lime it is the girl who is the 
active partner, and the boy who is the sex 
object. Petra careers about the countryside on 
her hnndbuilt 35Qcc Norton Navigator while 
Luke moons about worrying about his virginity 
and his Jupnnese garden. The “good” faction is 
represented by a collection of eccentrics who 
might, by others, be deemed irresponsible: 
Luke's father, the Red Rev, who uses his 
ministry ns a political platform; Luke's mother, 
who hns deserted her family to become a peace 
woman; the Siren Sisters, a travelling women’s 
theatre group who frequently land up in jail. 
And lumped into the “bad” faction together 
with genuine comic-book villains are other less 
obvious evil parties such as MPs, newspaper 
men and the police. 

One reason for this revision of old distinc- 
tions can be found behind the twelve-foot peri- 
meter fence. Inside it. unbeknown to the local 
community, is a nuclear waste dumping 
ground. A network of old lead-mine workings 
runs under the dump and directly into the 
town's water supply. Luke and Petra try to 
alert (he public, but people are either sceptical 
nr already compromised. First Luke’s father is 
threatened. Then his badgers are massacred. 
In the end it is up to the Siren Sisters to spell 
out the dangers of the dump through the 
medium of the theatre. Luke watches as the 
performance is disrupted by renlamob dis- 
guised as mummers, and Petra is left for dead. 
Blind with rage, at last able to act, Luke takes 
on the villains single-handed. He is saved from 
death by a combination of luck and instinct, 
and by the presence of a giant gritstone rock- 
stack. 

Outside in 

Peter Blake 

CYNTHIA VOIGT 
Come Stranger • 

Collins. £6.95 (paperback, £4.95). 

0001841270 

Those who have read Cynlhin Voigt's earlier 
novels will be familiar with her strangers - the 
outsiders whom she gathers at the centre of her 
books. Mina Smiths, Voigt’s new heroine, be- 
comes a slradger because she is black . It is bold 
fora white aqthor to portray n black adolescent 
and Voigt , though she wisely stays Itithe rural 
Maryland she knows well,. avoiding the urban 
black milieu, is remarkably convincing. Like 
Dicey Tiflennan {Homecoming) and Jeff 
Gr«ene (Solitary Blue), Mina only overcomes 
her solitariness when she forms her own society 
Of strangers, which hkpppiis to include, to the 
Ideasyre Of those who enjoy Vpigt's recurring 
Characters, both Dicey and Jeff r- • ■ . . , / 

a talenwd young dancer taken by a 
Scholarship from Maryland to a summer-long 

•j g®*"** The first year is a 

lyrical suwss. hut by the Sfecpnd year Mina 
! hat ?!« hos.only been tolerated as a ’ 

sftwigor, nplOQCcpted as* fellow by the heal- 



“Vanity Fair", one of Joanna Troughton's illusm- 
lions to The Pilgrim’s Progress In a version by Jem 
Reeves, which has recently been reissued (159pp. 
Blnckle. £6.95. 0 216 9 2238 0). 


The rockstack has already played its part b 
the story, first as Luke and Petra’s trysting 
place and then as a monolithic prop for (be 
Siren Sisters' play. During the time of the encl- 
osures, the author adds by way of a footnote, 
the stone was known as the Devil's Needle. 
People said that. the devil came in the night and 
used the needle to stitch up the landscape with 
fences. The footnote is typical of Watson, who 
can never resist a good cause. For most of hi] 
story, however, the voice of the writer drowns 
out the drone of the dogooder. Edgy Petra and 
contemplative Luke are an attractive and sym- 
pathetic couple. The progress of their romance 
is as dramatic as that of the plot itself, and 
nicely integrated into the story. The larger- 
than-life theatrical troupe and their profes- 
sionally gloomy manager offset the seriousness 
of the message. Watson's writing is as sharp 
and energetic as ever and as usual he makes do 
concessions to his readers who are expected to 
work hard and think hard. Young adults are 
probably more concerned with causes than any 
other age group; Watson knows and capitalizes 
on this. But it would be a relief to discover that 
the next stone he turns lip did not, for once, 
cover a sermon. 


of a white: “We’s gwine down to de lebee to 
pick us some watey melon”, she shouts to her 
outraged white classmates. 

Such a difficult topic suggests- a worthy 
rather than enjoyable work, but Voigt lightens 
the pain of this moving novel with P hurpooi 
that provides a counterpoint to the barbs of 
racism with which well-meaning whites wound 
their victims, Mina is ejected from the ballet 
school because “Your people develop; ear-. 

lier . . . Next time”, the head muses in front or 

Mina, “I'm going to insist on at least two qt 
you . . . if we must have any, if we must have 
the federal funding.” Having become an "ex- 
token black”, Mina is judicious when she de- 
scribes the school: “It was a special camp 
gifted dancers . , . they were all white". 
and white only meet on equal terms when they 
are taken as individuals, not tokens of J he ( 
races: . “She. must be all right, " says 
mother of Abigail Tillerman, “she dfdn l a» 
me If I’d come and clean her house.” . 

Abigail Tillerman is all right, as we * 5 . n ^I 
from the earjler books, because she too I s 8 

outsider. And it is with her grandchildren tna 

Mina can form an uninhibited friendship, 
of the tolerance of the Connecticut 
The society they form is bound tightly hy JP* 
fundamental ties Cynthia Voigt has emp* 10 ' 
sized before; independence of mind, stKWs 
families; religiouB beliefs. These apple:P ie ^ 
tqes may sound cloying, but in Voigt's wOrK. 
where they-are contrasted with the fickle ho . , 
n'gfe paid 'fo' lHbirf American Bpdf V; tn '* . 
■seem refresbingivi neW:' ■ ' V.-r :, -' ! . . ■ 
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Relativities 

D. W. Hartnett 

rtiUKKUPPNEB 

ke Intelligent Observation of Naked Women 
, 25 pp. Manchester: Carcanet. Paperback. 

16.95. 

085635 565 8 


•• J5.I.L v 


Frank Kuppner’s poetry feeds on collisions of 
die incongruous: a woman’s body and the cos- 
mos, pre-war Prague street-scenes and a con- 
temporary onlooker. This can lead to mere 
arbitrary juxtaposition. A major problem in 
his first collection, A Bad Day for the Sung 
Dynasty (1985), it resurfaces here in “Move- 
ments In the Crypt". One might charitably 
mention surrealism; but Kuppner’s free asso- 
ciations lack the robustness of the genuine arti- 
cle: “(The letter in her hand continued to flut- 
ter/ As a light breeze to-and-fro'd among the 
pillars; / And, in the neighbouring town, va- 
rious millers / Busied themselves with various 
types of butter.)" The self-conscious inexacti- 
tude of that repeated “various" highlights a 
pattern at once too random and too deliberate. 

Hie sparks that should ignite in the area be- 
tween thought and language have been snuffed 
out by whimsicality. 

Kuppner improves when he homes in on a 
given reality. “An Old Guide-Book to Prague" 

Helplessness 

* — — — — 

Michael O’Neill 

LAURENCE LERNER 
Rembrandt’s Mirror 

66pp. Seeker and Warburg. Paperback, £5.95. 
0436244446 

Renbnmdf’s Mirror both thrives on and over- 
protests its dual sense of the need for and the 
inadequacy of words. In the lucid if sub- 
Empsonian villanelle, “Death is Essential", 
Letter asks “What is the meaning of this form- 
less rage?", but poetry is not seen as supplying 
the answer: "You strew your words like rubble 
oa the page". The poem points up the clash 
between habitual commonplace (“Death is 
essential") and personal fear (“but must I die 
loo?"), and may suffer from confronting its 
theme in a head-on way. Certainly, there are 
times when Lemer’s work rests too securely in 
the grip of an originating idea. The punning 
subtitle of “Windows” - “A Structuralist Re- 
flection” - gives the poem’s game away over- 
qufckly. The ensuing couplets generate little 
pressure as they canter to a predestined con- 
| fusion: "What’s that? The view7 You mean 
we can see out?” 

to this poem, as in “Meanings", the poetry 
absorbs the threat of confinement within lin- 
j guBtic structures too comfortably; the writ- 
ing's placid elegance dulls the hint of satire. In 
! “A Short Guide to Academic Life" , however , 

j Lexer's humour works well. The collection’s 
j earnest dilemmas are- recycled as comic clichds 
( ^at rebuild some rapport between “verbal 
* and the “real world". The more inventive 
j “Sfartliig” is equally Self-reflexive, coming into 

, existence by way or a contrast between its own 
- WjUering origins arid the fact that "Plenty of 
| "^gs get started”^ Elsewhere, the volume’s 
about poetry’s capacity to console 
j or tell the truth can grow predictable. Lemer 
■ . j'** 0 'ways been interested in writing mono- 
>; pSnss. perhaps attracted by the genre's prom- 
i escape from Movement-like decorums of 

; ,0 ^ Md diction. But "Black Blood" seems 

an accomplished exercise than an au- 
1 the supposed subject (Teriny- 

: JJp totlrer), ousted by the buttonholing poet- 
1 "Poes jte think his melodious words will 

. J w p him sane?"; “yrill he believe / That the. 
] nuisic of vowels .will fend oft ghosts". The! 

1 !j— n ! U ^ ei Pbraridt Addresses his Minor” is 
j to the volume’s thematic heart, The 
l pendant toan earlier work by 

! JW fVpdthfoi; Self-Portrait”; where ,that 
! r^ 'toagjned ‘‘'Hie /coming selves unfold - 
1 . d%.lamentj$ “pecqylng selves under the 

•.jjnj The l poem’s texture blends the 

but its rhetoric of 

jrierelyrhetorical , (ts sejf- 
: nadstatemeots of (ptenttoo .adyeir 


broods on the mysterious otherness of history: 
“Surely the absence of the Second World War / 
Ought to be more apparent in the quality of the 
light; / AH l see are old cars, and coats some- 
what the wrong length” . Here the characteris- 
tic faux-naif idiom is a strength, illuminating 
the mind's passivity in the face of historical 
change. Yet more complicated exchanges be- 
tween poet and subject frequently end in 
bathos: “Though forty-five years later I can see 
them both / . t . They may have been intense 
lovers a year or two before; / It's more likely 
they will never meet throughout their lives.” It 
is the same with the attempted Whitmanesque 
merging of private and cosmic in “Five Quar- 
tets" and the title poem; Kuppner's self-con- 
sciousness leaves him hovering aimlessly over 
the surface of his fiction. Occasionally, the 
erotic and the intergalactic interpenetrate with 
some eeriness: “A small bed, salmon pink 
walls, heaps of books everywhere -/And parti- 
cles drifting in from neighbourly galax- 
ies . . But the sublime and the banal are 
soon linking arms: “And when . . . / 1 reached 
out to touch a part of her body - / A swelling 
cleft formed between her thighs al the sheet - / 
The universe trembled, and tried to end, but 
did not." In the end, perhaps, it is n question of 
technique. Prosaic in rhythm and language, 
Kuppner’s tenuous relativities have yet to re- 
concile the twin lugs of whimsy and porten- 
tousness. 


tised: “It’s time to. . . show / Myself . . .with- 
out disguise, / Red-veined with irony.” TTiis 
sets itself up to be undercut, yet me discovery 
that art can offer only “more disguises” is ob- 
vious rather than touching. 

“Can the facts of a life somehow arrange 
themselves / To convey, for once, a significant 
message?" Lerner’s most compelling explora- 
tion of thequestion asked in “It is Time" occurs 
in the poems about family relationships in the 
first part of the book. There is no poem where 
memory’s workings are traced as powerfullyas 
they are in the earlier "Raspberries". Yet “The 
Proposal” has the fierce helplessness m the 
face of experience which is typical of this col- 
lection’s more impressive pieces. In it the re- 
trospective poet may “Compose these im- 
ages", but he is quick to add a qualifying, 
somewhat theatrical whisper (which makes it- 
self heard throughout the book). Nothing 
That I can say or do will change it all . 

In Tonv Curtis’s Selected Poems 1970-1985 
0 Jpp P^ry Wales Press. £3.95. 0 9074 7659 
7) sixteen new poems freshen U P a 
from his five previous books and famphlets 
and allow us to judge the range of a talent that 
is drawn increasingly to not-^secret narra- 
tives of wartime and twentieth-century suffer- 
ing There is an attractive directness and 
fluency about these loose-limbed narratives, 
elsewhere Curtis displays aneffKtivettemp- 
tive talent, whether nohog he dsmnti kng£ 
circus tent poles “lowered like trees felled in 
slow motion" of the Welsh landscapes of slate, 

^Most of SH^poems are on domestic 
subjects, situated firmly in the 

Vallcr h the iTagination P is more free-floating, 
fraeirtson^he death of the P°e. 

veals Curtis's sWll ™ word-painting. Each 
irrecular unrhymed quatrain provides a 
',2 commenton the blood-sportsmco.con. 

of his camper 

Infant’s ChnstmnsConKrU^ ^ ^ , My 

sententious is d |scov- 

Grandmotherj Cactu , . „ j s f ar 

ered | h “t^” ^atis^ingand attractive selection, 
happier. This J deve j 0 ping talent, 

confirms pn important Nl ^ 8S Murray 


Poctaqb: Tuiane 18p Ab«o» i *2^_ 
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“This substantial arid affractive book 
should be warmly welcomed., a. r. Maxwell- 

Hyslop’s translation of ^ne Dictionary of Gt<8£$ic& l 
Mythology by Pierre dr!mat,.orla^ French in 

1951 , is a w^>t orieeau^^ Anyone 

who has ev^i;’ bis wjiy ih = e s of the 

Greek god^ and heroes wi II valge y^fe 
tables; scho 1 $rswili appreciate pcMftoly led 
references tpt.tfee ancient soured as well as 
the helpful.^ ifnodernized) tabl 0 .^soUr^e%'in which care 
has been tafeft.jtp list the ed i ti onBiwh i ch B^fi o st easily 
accessible pSr’E^glish readers (esp^ 1 aliy, Bihd relevantly, the 

Loeb Classical library), a nd there^s ^ Wl^lhdex The 

black-and-whit# Illustrations are:cap^t^Bn 4 pertinent. 

My sampling of the entriea.^^ an 

impressive -$iah 4 ard of accu&^i;tfe cross- 

referencind&iven makes brp\^^ ndato ry 

pleasure, Ad it will indeed fee a ieaVhe^J:ife$<ip who does not 
find something he did not Sp almost 

every page. i . J j 

For a long'tiinhe there has been a d#£d ^replace the useful 
but very outdated Classical Diction^ of litmprifere. For 
factual and HMofical matters itbjs ^^iie.years ago by the 
Oxford Clastic# of 

Pierre Grimar^£)/c«ona/i of 

Lemprfere cm^nally be f, or 

hnnks which riSVe honoiiraMy-C^l^d^their usefulness. 

DOOKS wniv.11 1 low*; u.yi q h c. L«ach TLS 8th August 19« 
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Take out an annual subscripUon foThe® ^ 52 }*»**!??* 

The Dlctlonarv of Classical Myihokpgy published by HackweH (worth i £22.50) free. Simply 
SfcoupSi bekw ar^ind afwRh your remltlanoft to the address shown. 

. Suta o^on 

^^^le^T^ayear’ssubscriplion to The Times Literary Supplement plus 
my free copy of The Dictionary of Classical Mythology. 

■ Address—- — ; T 


a) iencto^ my chequefor £/O.S.? : .-..L-.';:. made payable to The Vines 
Supplements . 1 

b) Please charge ^ credit carid —— - ■■ ■ - p- 

^ S ' ; '~~ :^setick' □ E3 a wma m 

Card rio. . . .• L 1 , ■ I ■■ \ ' \ 1 ■ ■ [ i I L .. . L-- 1 ,. 1 , 1 I IJ 

Offer Uopdnfo • ub » crtb * rt orilyand closes on August SI 198/. 

P lcsi^ trots that deUvery outside thu UK cert tahedp to 28 days. 
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TLS Listin gs 


A comprehensive weekly selection 

of new and forthcoming books received by the TLS 


The TLS Listings provides full publication de- 
tails of those books received each week by the 
TLS which seem to fall within the main inter- 
ests of our readers. Children's books, foreign- 
language books and paperback reprints of 
recent works arc not, however, included. 
Publishers are asked to ensure that they let us 
have all the necessary information, including 
price and publication date. 

Anthropology 

Frazer , J, G. The Gulden Hough: A si inly In magic 

and religion, abridged edition 

Macmillan. 7 56pp. £6.95 tpajterbnek). 03. V 43430 7. 

Archaeology 

Connah, Graham African Civilizations: Prccnlonial 
cities and Stales in tropical Africa: An archaeological 
perspective 

Cambridge UP. 25»pp. £25/544.50 (hardcover), 

17.95/515.95 limperback). ti 521 2666A If Ad. 

052131042 7 (phi. 14/5/87. 

PIpUl, Marin Laconian lomogruphy of the bth Century 
nc ( Monograph 12) 

OifurJ University Committer fur Aniiuevlogv. ilMrhv 
Onhw. IdCrvxs HtuidOXl 3TU. 127pp.. HI, a £20 ' 
(paperback}. II 0478th 12 7. 


Cowrie, Grey Derek Hill: An appreciation 

Qucntcl. I 51pp . , plntes. £25. 0 704325085. 23I7/H7. 

Hewitt. V. II., and J. M. Keywurlh As Good ns Gold: 

3tHl yean of llritisli bank note design 

Bntnh Museum. 1 00pp . itiits. £ 15. 0 7141 0868 5. 10/8/87. 

Meswr, II lo mas M. Munch 

Thames and Hudson. 1 26pp.; plates, £12.95. 

0 S00 mi7 5. 27/7/87. 

Sialntnn, Lindsay, and Christopher While Drawing m 
England from Hilliard in Hogarth 
llrfitsh Museum. 755pp. 1 14.95 (paperback). 

0 7141 Ut2V 7. 

Weriwr, Alfred Dufy 

Thames and Hudson 128 pp., plates. £12.0 1. 

dJflOOSUO 7. ti/7/57. 

Biography, letters and diaries 

Becluon, Karl Arthur Symons: A life 

Oxford- Clarendon. 402pp.. tlha £35 0 19 812882 7. 

23/7/87. 


THE 



OosweJI, Silvester Gordon; edited by John Seymour 
TIic Hook or Boswell: Autobiography of a gypsy ( 1st 
puh 1970) 

Penguin. 202pp., Ulus. £3.95 (paperback). 0 140(13556 7. 
30/7/87. 

Camus, Albert; translated by Hugh Levlck American 

Journals 

New York: Paragon. 157pp. J 15.95. 0 913729 68 X. 
15/7/87. 

Chamberlain, Brenda; afterword by Jonah Jones Tide- 
race fist pub 1962) 

Bridgend: Poetry Wales/ Seren. 223pp., Ithu. £3.95 
{paperback). 0 907476 65 I. 20/7/87. 

Cranston, Maurice Jcan-Jacqucs: The early life and 
work of Jcan-Jacqucs Rousseau 1712-1754 
Penguin. 382pp., llltu. £5.95 (paperback). 0 14055232 4. 
30/7/87. 

Gles, Miep, end Alison Leslie Gold Anne Frank 
Remembered 

Bantam. 201pp., Ulus. £10.95. fl 593 01282 8. 16/7/87. 
Marchnnl, Kerens Sounds Like Skipper 
I ladder Mid Stoughton. 160pp., Ulus. £ 9.95. 0 340 39154 S. 
17/8/87. 

McLellan, David Karl Marx: His life and thought (1st 
pub 1973) 

Macmillan. 500pp., Him. £7.95 (paperback). 

0 333 44541 4. 13/8/87. 

O'Brien, George Tlte Village of Longing 
Ulllpiu, CHggliuinwn, Mullingar, County Westmeath, 
Ireluiut. ISfpp. £10.95. 0 946640 18 I. 2/7/87. 

Pedrosa, Carmen Navarro Imclda Marcos 
Wridenfeld mut Nkohm. 230pp. , dltis. £10.95 
0 247 792073. 6/8/87. 

Rinser, Lulse; translated by Michael Hulse Prison 
Journal 

Macmillan. 1 51pp. £9.95. 0333 44968 I. 23/7/87. 

Robinson, Harlow Sergei Pmkoflcv 

Hale. S73pp.. Ulus. £22.95. 0 709030495. 16/7/87. 

Ryan, John Rcmcmlwring How We Stood: Bohemian 
Dublin in the mid-century (1st pub l‘l7y) 

Lilliput, Cigginstcnm. Mullingar. County Westmeath. 

Ireland. 168pp. £3.95 ( paperback ). 0 946640 173. 7/87. 

Schoenbaum, S. William Shakespeare: A compact 

documentary life, revised edition 

Oxford UP. 384pp. £6 95 (paperback). 0 19505161 0. 

23/7/87. 

Shoap, David M.; edllrd by Howard jabloo The 
Marines in China 1927-1928: A contemporaneous 
]ournul (Archon Books) 

Hamden. IT: Shoe String. 155pp. $19.50. 020802146 9. 
6/87. 


TIMES 


1 




Edinburgh’s third Books Festival opens next 
month. Next Week The Times looks at how 
the festival has helped to kindle a rebirth in 
the literary life of Walter Scott’s heartland 


. . and regularly in TheTimes, Bernard Levin on the 


Wk view P? lnt ‘ 9 n words, Jonathan Meades 

IS / Put, David Robinson on the cineiha, David 

mm JHgSJ Slnclalron tock, the unique Timts msswora 
• . ana much more each week 
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Business 

Davison, Ian Hay A View of the Room: Lloyds: 
Change and disclosure 

Weldenfeld and Nlcoison. 238pp. £14.95. 0 297 79104 4. 
26/6/87. 

Classics 

Martial; edited by J. P. Sullivan and Peter Wlgham 
Epigrams of Martial Englished by Divers Hands 
Berkeley: California UP. 609pp. $58 (hardcover). 

0 520 04240 9 (he). 0 520 04241 7 ( P b). 25/6/87. 

Economics 

Green, Francis, and Bab Sutcliffe The Profit System: 
The economics of capitalism 
Penguin / Pelkan. 389pp. £5.95 (paperback). 

014 022716 4.30/7/87. 

Kilby, Peter, editor Quantity and Quiddity: Essays in 
U.S. economic history 

Middletown , CT: Wesleyan UP, distr by Harper and Row. 
423pp. $40. 0 8195 5154 6. 15/7/87. 

Pryhe, Richard Competition Among International 
Airlines (Thames Essays) 

Aldershot: Gower/ Trade Policy Research Centre. 113pp. 
£8.95 (paperback). 0 566 05333 0. 9/7/87. 

Fiction 

Armstrong, Campbell Jig 

Hadder and Stoughton. 445pp. £10.95. 0340 409290. 

3/8/87. 

Bales, H. E. Charlotte's Row (1st pub 1931) 

Penguin. I90pp. £2.50 (paperback). 0 14 008773 7. 

30/7/87. 

Bond, Michael Monsieur Pamplcmoussc Takes the 
Cure 

Hodder and Stoughton. 160pp. £9.95. 0340 40331 4. 

. 17/8/87. 

Brookner, Anita A Friend from England 
Cape. 205pp. £9.95. 0 224 02443 4. 20/8/87. 

Buchan, John The Dancing Floor (1st pub 1926) 
Penguin. 252pp. £2.95 (paperback). 0 14 006875 9. 

30/7/87. 

Chatwln, Bruce The Songlincs 

Cape. 293pp. £10.95. 0224024523. 2516/87. 

Chesterton, G. K. The Incredulity of Father Brawn 
(Clnssic Crime; 1st pub 1926) 

Penguin. 192pp. £2.95 (paperback). 0 14 008258 1. 

30/7/87. 

Conran, Shirley Savages , 

Sidgwlck and Jackson. 508pp. £12.95. 0 283 99528 9 
30/7/87. 

Crumley, Jama Dancing Bear (1st pub In US 1983) 
Penguin. 228pp.' £2.50 (paperback). 0 14 009809 7. 

30/7/87. 

Delaney, John One a Minute 

Penzance: United Writers. 211pp. £9.95. 1 85200 007 4. 

17/7/87. 

DIUon, Ellfs The Interloper 

Hadder and Stoughton. 250pp. £10.95. 0 340 40669 0. 

17/8/87. 

FalrbaJnu, Zee, el a! More Tales I Tell My Mother: 
Feminist short stories 

lorn™, man. 203pp. £5.95 (paperback). 0 904526 42 9. . 

Foster, Alan Dean Into the Out Of 

New English Library. 293pp. £10.95. 0 450 41013 7. ■ ' 

3/8/87. 

RrwBng, Nicholas Gun Before Butter (A Van der 
VaJk thriller; 1st pub 1963) 

224pp ‘ £2 S0 (paperback). 0 14 0022805. 

30/7/87, 

Ftane, Yvonne du Fridfirique 

ftngaAi. 217pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 14 008962 4. 

Ganacher, Tom The Wind on the Heath 
Hamlsh Hamilton. 309pp. £10. 95. 0 241 12371 2. 3/8/87. 
Gibson, Miles Vinegar Soup | 

Hrinemann. 264pp. £W.95. Q 434 29132 3. 24/8/87. ' 

Ran *m Descent (ist pub ln 

3^7^' 228PP ' {pap€rback )- 0 14 9. . 

JJI, Re * te4 *f l A HHnt Kindness (A Dalrisl and 
Pascoe novel; 1st pub 198)) 7! aa 

3Q3pp. £2.95 (paperback). 0 586 07251 9. \ ' 

Hocking, Mary An Irrelevant Woman 

Ourtto and Wtndus. 202pp. £ 10.95 . 0 70tl 3233 7. 13/8/87. 

1 ^ an Ufe ' ' ■ : 

.»«(•■ 240pp. £10.95. 0 7090 2936 5, 18/6/87 

' Jacobxon, Dsn Her Story . . : . 1 ' V 

■ Dnach. 143pp. £8.95. Q 233 98116 6. 20/8/87: .' " 

tofM^ch, John The Traveller ‘ • 

Macniittaru dfjpp. £10.95:0333 4521/8. 16 / 7 / 87 . - 

KrilOTiua.jDhatha* OVer the Edge ’ -\. 
MecdanMjrtpp. £1095, 0356 144003. 20/8/87. : 1 - 

T SSEft Wihds ; y)x ?v : 

Bpdtay Head, jdjpp. W95yp370 3JlJi 4, 20/8/87, 

\9Shk. Hroc * A Foot in the Oravi 1 ‘ m:-/ </ , 
tWe. l?5pp. £9.95. 0 70903021 s. 16/1/87. ■ ■*/ i 

• £3.95 (paperback) 0 86068 91 i j. lo/gtgy 

Mayor,' V, M,i IntrodadJim by JjmH fttm-jm 'nT^ 
Soulro*! riBiicrhinr •"“'wwwn- • 


Mitchell, James KGB Kill 
Hamah Hamilton. 217pp. £10.95. 0 241 12365 & Vgg, 
Morley, John David The Cose of Thomas N * ' 
Deutsch. 214pp. £9.95. 0233 '98150 0. 3/9/87. ' 

Ondaatje, Michael In the Skin of a Lion 
Seeker and W.irburg. 244pp. £10.95. 0 436 34009 7. 

2418/87 . 

Pickard, Nancy No Body (Crime Club) 

Collins. 228pp. £9.95. 0 00232135 1. 4/8/87 

S ° Ci ‘" Di "“ C (Kin|! “l* 

PengH/H. 195pp. £3.50 ( paperback J. 0 14 009761 9. 

JOf/fOr, 

Stubbs, Jean A Lasting Spring 
Macmillan. 436pp. £10.95. 0333 397053. 16/7/87. 

Thomas, Audrey Goodbye Harold, Good Luck flu 
pub in Canada 1986) • *. 

^ 222 PP- 0.95 (paperback). 0 14 008809 1, 

Turner, George The Sea and Summer 
Faber. 3J8pp. £10.95. 0 571 14846 8. 3/8/87. 

Weis, Margaret, and Tracy Hickman Drasonlaiict : 
Legends , vol 3: Test of the Twins ( 1st pub In U$ 19 gffl 
Penguin. 343pp. £2.95 (paperback). 0 1401011 / X 
30/7/87. ' , 

Woods, Stuart Under ihc Lake 
Helne/nann. 301pp. £10.95. 0 434 87811 1. 17/8/87. 

Wright, Glover Blood Enemies 

Century Hutchinson. 244pp. £9.95. 0 7 126 11835. $jff. 

Fiction in English translation 

Buch, Hans Christopher; translated by Ralph 
ManheJm The Wedding at Porl-au- Prince . , • 

Faber. 259pp. £10.95. 0 571 14928 6. 3/8/87. 

Mishima, YukJo; translated by Ivan Morris The 
Temple of the Golden Pavilion (Modem Classics) 
Penguin. 220pp. £3. 95 (paperback). 0 14 009805 4. . 

30/7/87. 

Robbe-Grlllet, Alain; translated by Richard Howard 
Jealousy (1st pub In UKJ960) 

Colder. 103pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 7145 0311 & 3#/J7, 
Sagan, Fransolse; translated by Peter Wiles' Aimee- 
vous Brahms? (1st pub in UK 1960) 

Penguin. 128pp. £2.95 (paperback). 0 14 001841 7. 

30/7/87. | 

► 

History, ancient . 

Crone, Patricia Mecca n Trade and the Rise of Islam 1 ? 
Oxford: Blackwell. 300pp. ’£25. 0 631 15596 1. 23/7/87. 

History, general 

Evans, George Ewart Spoken History ! 

Faber. 255pp. £9.95. 0 571 14982 0. 3/8/87. . j 

Goldberg, David J. f and Joba D. Rayner The Jewiib 
Pfcople: Their history and their religion 
Viking. 402pp., Ulus. £15.95. 0 670 812196. 27/8/87. 

Goody, Jack The Interface Between the Written ud 
the Oral 

Cambridge UP. 328pp. £27.50 ( hardcover ), £9.95 
(paperback). 0 521 33268 0 (he), 0 521 33794 1 (pb). . 
9/7/87. 

Witt, Peter-Christlan, editor Wealth and ThnlifM to 
Central Europe: The history and sociology of pubtic 
finance (German Historical Perspectives, 2) 

Leamington Spa: Berg. 162pp. £15.. 0 854965X &.. j 

History, medieval 

O’Neill, Tiradlhy Merchants and Mariners In Mated 
Ireland " • ' ' 

Dublin: Irish Academic Press. 164pp. £20 (hardcbvtr), 

£8.95 (paperback). 0 7165 2398 1 (he), 6 7165 2399 X 
(pb). 8/7/87. ■ . - 

History, modern 

Colltster, Peter Bhutan and the British \ - 
Serindkt, 10 Parkflelds, London SW15 6NH. 210pp.. 

£16.50. 0 906026 18 0. 9/7/87. ' 

Dnfiy, Michael Soldiers, Sugar and Seapower: TM. 
British expeditions to the West Indies and |he w 
against Revolutionary France . - 

Oxford: Clarendon. 420pp. £37.50. 0 19 822965 8. 30/7/Bf- 
Dwyer, John Virtuous Discourse:, Sensibility and . i 

community in late 18th-century Scotland . 

Edinburgh: Dona/d. 204pp. £20. 0859761746. ^- 
Gallup, Stephen A History. of the Salzburg Festival , 
Weldenfeld and Ntcolsbn. 210pp. £l8. 0 297 79075 7. , 
30/7/87,; 

Gljddon, Gerald J ‘W)ien the Bartago Lifts"’. A_< ^ , 

topographical history and.commentary on the Bsiue 

or the Somme 1916 - • : ' -jLt. ' 

Norwich: GUddon, 478pp. £25. 0 947893 02 4. 2l[W- , 

Godfrey, John P.CapUallsmalWar: .Industrial policy 
and bureaucracy In Fpince; 1914-1918 . ■ . " 

Uwkgtqn spa: Ben. 313pp. £27.S0: q 85496 519_X. : . 

26I</I8ir . \ 

Hall, F. Marcus, Richard S. Sevens and John , . 

Whyman The Kent and Canterbury Hospital 
1790-1987 ' • v . 1 • - . • 

Kent Postgraduate Medical Centre, Canterbury. 229pp : > . 
(Uto. £6.50 (paperback). 095124640 2 a ./;>* 

Helly, Dorothy 0. Livingstone's Legacy; Horace . . - ; 
Wdler and Victorian mythmaking . etlfo . 

Athens: Ohio UP. 404pp. £37.95. 0 82140836.1 J&P*' _ 

l^mmen, Michael A Machine, that Would Go of . . 

• ItMlfiTheCdnstituddn !h American cuiinrt . . 
Afew York: Khopf. 532pp. 529.95. 0304 52905 7. 6/87: ■ ; • 
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Mrftf Donald Sex and Power: The rise of women in I 
AmedU, Russia. Sweden, and Italy ! 

diMeiown, CT: Wesleyan UP, distr by Harper and Row. 

72Ipp. S35. 0 8195 5153 8. 15/7/87. 

brier Roy Disease, Medicine and Society in England 

KVU1860 (Studies in Economic and Social History) I 

jfflosdfafl. 79pp. £3. 95 (paperback). 0 333 39865 3. \ 

K0I. 

preaOTttka, Anita Britain. Poland and the Eastern 

SSddSttP- 231pp. £25/542.50. 0521 33148 X. 

23/7/87. 

William Socialism, Radicalism, and 
Nostalgia: Social criticism in Britain, 1775-1830 
Cambridge UP. 304pp. £27.50/542.50 (hardcover), 

[10,95/315.95 (paperback). 0 521 32792 X (he), 

9521 33989 8 (pb). 25/6/87. 

TonHieh, Ernst; translated by A. and B. E. Taylor 
Stalia’s Wan A radical now theory of the origins of 
the 2nd World War 

Forth Estate. 152pp. £12.95. 0 947795 76 6. 23/7/87. 

Turner, Jama Grantham One Flesh: Paradisal 
marriage and sexual relations in the age of Milton 
Oxford: Clarendon. 320pp. £27.50. 0 19 812866 5. 23/7/87. 
Wade, Wjn Craig The Fiery Cross: The Ku Klux Klan 

in America 

Simon end Schuster. 526pp., Hlus. £18. 0 671 65455 1. 

rip/s?. 

WBUami, Glanmor Recovery, Reorientation and 
Reformation: Wales c. 1415-1642 (History of Wales, 
vol 3) 

Oxford: Clarendon / Cardiff: Wales UP. 528pp. £40. 
0198217331.30/7/87. 

History, contemporary 

Snhbcrger, C. L. The World of Richard Nixon 
New York: Prentice Hall, distr by Simon and Schuster. 

2 69pp. £16.95. 0 13 622994 8. 13/7/87. 

WflUason, Paul, and A. M. Stewart Contemporary 
Research on Terrorism 

Aberdeen UP. 634pp. £45. 0 08 035068 2. 30/7/87. 

Language 

AHcfalioa, Jean Words in the Mind: An introduction 
to the mental lexicon 

Oxford: Blackwell. 229pp. £25 (hardcover), £7.95 
(paperback). 0 631 14441 2 (he), 0 631 14442 0 (pb). 

23/7/87- 

Taylor, Talbot J., and Deborah Cameron Analysing 
Conversation: Rules and units in the structure of talk 
(Language Communication Library, vol 9) 

Oxford: Pergamon. 169pp. £23.35/535. 0 08 033362 1. 

m 

Literature and criticism 

Calder , Aagns Byton (Open Guides to Literature) 

Open UP. 97pp. £15 (hardcover)/ £4.50 (paperback). 
0335150861 (he), 0 335 15095 0 (pb). 14/7/87. 

Codfaii, Wfflde; BhutnUcd by A. Forestier Blind Love 
Mhwta, NY: Dover, distr by Constable. 312pp,, Ulus. 

45.90 (paperback). 0 486 25189 6 , 3/8)87. 

Cromkr-HoDafld, Kevin, editor; illustrated by Alan 
Howard Northern Lights: Legends, sagas and folk- 
tales 

228pp., i(hu, £4.95 (paperback). 0 57 1 14809 3. 

B3/7/87. 

Hewitt, Nicholas The Golden Ago of Louis-Fcrdinand 
Cdline (Oswald Wolff Books) 

Lnmingion Spa: Berg. 241pp. £22. 0 85496 524 6. 26/6/87. 
Haywood, Christopher, editor D. H. Lawrence: New 
Studies (Macmillan Studies in 20 th-Century 
Literature) 

MacmHhn. 184pp. £27.50. 0 333 30922 7. 30/7/87. 

HoBow, John Against the Night, the Stars: The science 
action of Arthur C. Clarke (1st pub in US 1983) 

4tteu: Ohio UP. 217pp. 0.45 (paperback). 
0821408623.6/87. 

KJeraan, Kevin S. The Thorkelin Transcripts of 

/Beawulr (Anglistica, vol 25) 

Copenhagen: Rosenkllde and Bagger. 155pp. DK315. 

Rosalind The Female Form: Women writers 
«« the conquest of the novel 

and Kegan Paul 227ip. £14.95. 0 7102 1008 6. 
9/7/87. 1 

G** 1 *. Coffin, editor Family Chronicles: Maria 
“gesorih’s “Castle Rackrent" (Appraisal Series) 

“WM- 1 Wolfhound. 127pp. £17.50. 0 389 20735 7, 6/7/87. 

FIFTY YEARS ON 

j*!«TLS of July 24, 1937, carried a review of 
MacNeice's Out of the Picture: A play in 
acta, from which these extracts are taken : 

^ new poetic; dramas make, the critic ask 
questions : about how character ought to be 

MM.j.t.'.i >• r ... 


Paine, Thomas; edited by Michael Foot and Isaac 
Kramnlck The Thomas Paine Reader 
Penguin. 536pp. £5.95 (paperback). 0 14 044496 3. 

36/7/87. 

PBntai\|aU, Bhagwfln Shree; translated byS. P. Swflml; 
Introduction by W. B. Yeats Aphorisms or Y6ga (1st 
pub 1938) 

Faber. 68pp. £3.93 (paperback). 0 571 10320 0. 3/8/87. 
Pound, Ezra Selected Cantos (1st pub 1967) 

Faber. 113pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 571 081800. 3/8/87. 
Trollope, Anthony Miss Mackenzie 
Mbteoh, NY: Dover, distr by Constable. 388pp. £6.75 
(paperback). 0 486 25201 9. 3/8/87. 

Vlperano, Giovanni Antonio; translated by Philip 
Roffinson On Poetry (Library or Renaissance 
Humanism, vol 1) 

Greenwood, SC: Attic/ Cambridge: Clarke. 169pp. £40. 
0227678966.30/2/87. 

Miscellaneous 

Murphy, Frank, editor The Bog Irish: Who they were 
and how they lived 

Penguin. 215pp., Ulus. £3.95 (paperback). 0 14 008439 8. 
30/7/87. 

Music 

Ayra, Leslie The Gilbert and Sullivan Companion (lit 
pub 1972) 

Macmillan. 499pp. £7.95 (paperback). 0 333 44370 5. 
16/7/87. 

Small, Christopher Music of Ihc Common Tongue: 
Survival and celebration In Afro-American music 
New York: Rlverrun / Calder. 495pp. 119.95/529.95. 

0 7145 4095 1. 30/7/87. 

Philosophy 

Cane, James P. Finite and Infinite Games: A vision of 
Ufe and possibility (1st pub la US 1986) 

Penguin. 152pp. £5.95 (paperback). 0 14 009399 0. 

30/7/87. 

Lewis, David Philosophical Papers, vol 2 

Oxford UP. 366pp. £30 (hardcover). 0 19 503645 X (he), 

019 503646 8 (pb). tl/6/87. 

Mommsen, Wolfgang J., and Jfirgcn Osterhammel, 
editors Max Weber and His Contemporaries 
AUen and Unwin / German Historical Institute. 591pp. £30. 
004301262 0.23/7/87. 

Peacocke, Arthur, and Grant Gffiett, editors Persons 
and Personality 

Oxford: Blackwell. 222pp. £19.50. 0 631 15102 8. 23/7/87. 

Poetry 

Dnfiy, Carol Ann Thrown Voices (Turret Booklets, 
New Series, 1) 

Stone. 28pp. 085469 080 8. 

FainUght, Harry; introduction by Ruth Fain tight Harry 
Fainlight: Selected poems 
Slone. 78pp. £12.50. 0 85469 082 4. 

Gross, PhiUp Cat’s Whiskers 

Faber. 68pp. £9.95 (hardcover), £4.95 (pep aback). 

0 571 14894 8 (he), 0 571 14895 6 (pb). 3/8/87. 

■ Halsey, Alan Auto Dada Caft 
Five Seasons, The Butts, Madby, Hereford. 32pp. £4.50 
(paperback). 09504606 99. 22/6/87. 

Hummer, T. R. Lower-Class Heresy 
Urinma: lUinoU UP. 85pp. 59.95 (paperback). 
0252013891.5/8/87. 

Laplngton, Simon Legend of True Labour • 
Seckerand Warburg. 65pp. £5 (paperback). 0 436 24235 4. 


Lasdun, James A Jump Start 

Seeker and Warburg. 46pp. £5 (paperback). 0 436 24243 5. 

17/8/87. 

Pltt-Kethtey, Fiona Oesta (Turret Booklets, New 
Series, 2) 

Stone. 32pp. 085469 0816. 

17/8/87. 

Redgrave, Pater The Moon Disposes: Poems 

m>p. cm-oat «mi. am, 

Snyder, Gary Left Out in the Rain: Newpoems 

Jto North Point, distr by Alrilfi. 209pp. £9.95. 

086547 267 X. 4/9/87. 


Stuart, Dabney Don’t Look Back 

Baton Rouge: Louisiana Slate UP. 53pp. £13.25 

(hardcover), £6.60 (paperback). 0 8071 1374 3 flic), 

0 8071 1384 0 (pb). 6/87. 

Ward, J. P, The Poetry of R. S- Thomas 
Bridgend: Poetry Wales. 151pp. £9.95. 0 90741 6 51 1. 

20/7/81. 

Politics 

Andrew, Christopher, and Jeremy Notices, cdHon 
Intelligence and International Relations 1900-1945 
(Exeter Studies in History, J5) 

Exeter UP. 314pp. £10 (paperback). 0 85989 243 J. 

Ball, Alan R. British Political Parties: The emergence 
of a modem party system, revised edition 
Macmillan. 268pp. £20 (hardcover), £6.95 (paperback). 

0 333 44501 5 (he). 0 333 44502 3 (pb). 17/7/87. 

Friedrich, Eras* War Against War! (1st pub 1924) 
Journeyman. 263pp., Ulus. £6.95 (paperback). 

185172 0103. 1 0/9/87. 

Ohmann, Richard Politics of Letters 

Middletown, CT: Wesleyan UP. distr by Harper and Row. 

321pp. 5 25.95 . 0 8195 5175 9. 15/7/81. 

Orren, Gary R., and Nelion W. PoUby, editors Media 
and Momentum: The New Hampshire primary and 
nomination politics 

Chatham, NJ: Chatham House. 200pp. 520 ( hardcover), 

5 11.95 (paperback). 0 934340 67 S (he). 0 934S4Q 66 7 
(pb). 7/87. 

Sokoloff, Georges; translated by Jean Kirby The 
Economy ol Detente: The Soviet Union and Western 
capital (East European and Soviet Studies) 

Leamington Spa: Berg. 250pp. £25. 0 907582 62 t. 26/6/87. 
Tyler, Rodney Campaign!: The selling of the Prime 
Minister 

Grafton. 251pp. £10.95 (hardcover), £6 9 5 (paperback). 

0 246 13257 4 (he), 0 246 13277 9 (pb). 13/7/87. 

Vincent, Andrew Theories ol the State 
Oxford: Blackwell. 248pp. £ 22.50 (hardcover). £8.95 
(paperback). 0 631 14728 4 (he). 0 631 14729 2 (pb) . 

23/7/87. 

Psychology and medicine 

Adams, June* L. Conceptual Blockbusting: A guide 

to belter ideas, 3rd edition 

Penguin. I6lpp. £5.95 (paperback). 0 14009842 9. 

30/7/87. 

Reference books 

Kirkpatrick, D. L„ editor Reference Guide to 
American Literature, 2nd edition 
St James. 816pp. £45. 0 912289 61 9. 26/6/87. 

Religion 

Hanluy, W. J. God in Himself: Aquinas’ Doctrine of 
God as expounded in the "Suiruna Theotogiac’’ 

Oxford UP. 196pp. £20. 0 19 826724 X. 23/7/87. 

McLtUu, Da rid Marxism and Religion 

Macmillan. 209pp. £27.50 (hardcover), £7.95 ( paperback ). 

0 333 44629 1 (he), 0 333 44630 5 (pb). 30(7/87. 

Wap trick, Kenarth The Meaning or Forgiveness (1st 
pub In US 1983) 

Roudedgeand Kegan Paul / Aricana. 340pp. £5.95 
(paperback). 1 85063 074 7. 16/7/87. 

Social studies 

Carchcdl, GugUemo Class Analysis and Soda! 

Research 

Oxford: BlackwelL 289pp. £29J0. 0 631 15483 3. 23(7/87. 
Chester, Gall, and Sigrld Nklaea, editors Writing as a 
Feminist: Explorations in feminism 
Century Hutchinson. 250pp. £5.95 (paperback). 

0 09 164681 2. 30/7/87. 

Walker, Gloria Sexp tidily Yours: The trial of Cynthia 

ftapLi. lllpp. £1.95 (paperback). 0 14 010543 3. 

30/7/87. 

Women la PubUthlag Reviewing the Reviews 
Journeyman. 104pp. £4 JO ( paperback J. 1 85172 0073. 
19/6/87. 

Theatre, cinema and television 

Gee, Shirley Ask for the Moon 
Faber. 66pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 571 13875 (5. 3/8/87. 
Janie, Ian Philosophy of the Film: EpJtemoIogy, 
ontology, aesthetics 

Rottdedge and Kegan Paul. 392pp. £18.95. 0 7 102 1016 7. 
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Npt long ago ]Mr W. H. Auden wrote: , 
rPwwh Is not-, suited 'to the analysis of : 
factor, which Is the province of the novel. 
J^alic charactdrs are simplified; easily 
recognizable ftnd bver life-size”. He himself at . 
.finjt deli: • 


fiilt ddinBa^d after the plainer of cartoons, 
Pff .W his latest piece; The Ascetii of F6, 

■ rS* ^ er persontiges f J r MacNeice, one • • 
r .S"’ ty earlier AudeneSque 

find, insofar as he does so, hampers his 

trile dr a maof human character 
^notliiiyblve , minutiae of “characteriza- 
Sri Blakc » w^itirig about Chaucer’s, 
forfaita exhibited the lineaments, 
cieclaret):' ‘‘VisioA? of,: 
■[ prindpjfcs or characters of; human 

!>«•. ’i. r-c.illj • !. ■ ■ ■" . • ■ ' ■. 


life appear to poets, in all ages . . . 
mak« every one of his characters 
kind; every one is an antique Statue? the Jm g 
Of a class, and not of an imperfect mdividuaL 
It is ju^ this representative aspect of character 
which in reaction against naturalism, our 
young poetic authors might mom trjly desj». 
Ln the flat cartoon . . . ■ Mr MacNeice 
la infected with the common intellectual ebses- 1 
^nSuTivlal doom, »nd condodo. ,«h. 

an auctioneer calling out:, 

For 'that world, li*l!« *"» ?! “* «“* 

, ’atiwiidhm^ 

But Such and other comments, on the ^hole, 
B^oxorn'sed too directly In long S|»wK* «nd .: 
nS^ratorted into the dramatic texiotc. 
S3 TOrk exhibits menial 

dream-like rather than real charactere- 

i: , V ^ : — 


Sprira, Ronald Bertolt Brecht (Modem Draraarisis 

190pp. £J8 (hardcover), £5.95 (paperback). 

0 333 29206 3 (he), 0 333 29207 3 (pb). 15/5/87. 

Travel 

Brcnaii, Gerald Ihc Face of Spain (in pub 1950) 
Penguin. 269pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 14 009563 2. 

34m- ' . - 

Briny, Aw Mane in London: An iffialrated guide 
Journeyman (BBC. 96pp.. H ha. £2.93 (paperback). 

' Q 563 20076 6. 19/6/87. 

Calderon do h Buys, Frauen Life In Mexico 
(Century Travellm; lu pub In 1843) 

Century Hutchinson. J 42pp. £5.95 (paperback). 

07126 1775 2. 16/7/87. . .. 

Graffi, June* Shaw Discovering Lcwia and Harris 
Dcmald237pp. £7.50 (paperback), 

085^76 155 L 5/2/87. 

Word, rtriMp Flnabh aties: Travel* in HeWukl, 
Turku, TirtvpOrt and Lapland ' . • v 

Ofoander. ZUpp.. Slus, £13.50 (hardcover). 0 906672 98 
' (hc09Q68n 99 6 (pb). 13/0/87. 

Whyte, IM xri KMhfotn Exploring Scotland'*, 

, i 4&8 (pafierback). 
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An historical introduction 798 
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